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Ancient India^ 


BY 

Sylvain Levi, D.Lixt. 

My first words must he words o£ thanks to the University 
of Calcutta, which has been so good as to confer on me the 
degree of Doctor, and — in association with the Visva-Bharatl of 
Santinilcetan — to summon me from a distant country as a 
visitor, a guest, and a colleague among colleagues. I deem it 
one of the highest privileges of my life that these two invita- 
tions were extended to me through the instrumentality of Sir 
Asutosh Mukherjee and Rabindranath Tagore, the two most 
efiioient makers of this new India which no one could foresee 
when I first came hei’e, one quarter of a century ago. It has 
been said that countries abroad are an anticipation of posterity ; 
then I have some right to state that the names of these two 
great men, united in the same work, will live in the 
memory of men — whatever may be their other merits — as two 
Sakahartris, starters of a new era full of hope and promise. 

Now thirty-nine years have elapsed since I devoted myself 
to the study of the past of India ; I have given to these re- 
searches, with an enthusiasm which has never diminished, the 
best of my time and my endeavours ; in the solitude of the 
study I have Avrestled to .save names, deeds, joys, sorrows from 
the oblivion threatening to overcome them ; I have shared 
sincerely with the men of times gone by those vicissitudes of 
grandeur and suffering which ha^m been, in all the course of 
time, the lot of the human race. I had but one ambitk-n : to 

‘ Lecfcnro delivered at the Calcutta University, by Prof. Sylvaiii Levi, D.Litt., on tlje 
15th August, 1922. 
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serve science, and by serving science to serve the truth. The 
chair at the College de France to which I was called hy the 
Republic had seemed to me the finest and loftiest reward. I 
had never dared to hope that I might come some day, at the 
express invitation of two Indian Universities, to address an 
audience of Indian students about questions of Indian history. 
Still I had read in one of your poets : 

’gjqfh « 

Matnmall, T, Prolog. 

“ Even from another continent, even from the midst of the 
ocean, even from the end of the world, suddenly the kindness 
of destiny brings you your happiness.” 

The poets are prophets. But the poet Ilarsa from whom 
I have borrowed this verse — a verse as elegant as itis judieious, 
— was not a mere dreamer. Sovereign of a great empire that 
extended over the whole of Hindustan, concerned in the politi- 
cal life of all Asia, he knew the realities of life and his wisdom 
came to him by expt'rience. Engaged in a conflict with a re- 
doubtable adversary, King Pulikesi who had barred his way to 
the Dakkhan, he had welcomed joyfully to his court the 
ambassadors of China as heralds of an alliance that was to 
secure his triumph. Beyond the barriers of India, he had had 
a glimpse of those manifold links which crossing one another 
from country to country, establish the deep-lying unity 
of the human race. It is this unity vi'hich our more 
accustomed eyes perceive clearly now-a-days in the whole 
domain of history, and of this unity even my presence here 
is, in its humble way, a symbol. 

It is not simply from the need of idle amusement that 
there arises between men separated in appearance by 
language, customs, beliefs, institutions, the need to know, to 
understand, to draw nearer to one another. It was possible 
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for a philosopher in the throes of pessimism to declare once : 
“ Man is a wolf to man.” Nature, it is true, more cruel 
than man, seems to delight in apportioning her gifts with 
capricious inequality, in sowing far and wide the seeds of 
hatred and causes of enmity. But man is great and noble 
enough to rise up against nature and bend to the service of 
good those very forces which seemed destined to work evil. 
The war that looses the fury of the present time brings about 
the fruitful rapprochements of the time to come. The 
Median invasions in which Greece at one moment believed 
that she must perish with her civilisation, her arts and her 
liberties, opened out to Hellenic activity a widened world. 
Alexander’s campaign in the Panjab welded India finally 
together with the whole mass of countries which were soon 
to be covered by the one name “ Roman.” The history of 
wars, that may seem, only too easily, to sum up the whole of 
human history, does but mark the violent phases of a process 
by wliich humanity has come together. In the rear of the 
slaughtering army have come the trader, the missionary, the 
savant, the inquirer, all those agents whose anonymous work 
is lost to history, obscure fashioners working sometimes 
unwillingly and often unwittingly for a better future. 

It is true that a childish prejudice tends to represent each 
people as the exclusive author of its own civilisation, and 
each single civilisation as the exclusive work of one people. 
Too many minds, lingering behind their time, halting at the 
stage of old-world humanity, believe that the barbarian 
countries begin at the frontier of their own native land. 
Think of these rudimentary maps which around the special 
country represented, have just a blank space, without names 
or signs. As if the national honour would have to suffer, 
should the least share of influence be accorded to neigh- 
bouring nations ! The love of country, like the love of God, 
can degenerate into stupid fanaticism. Nothing will satisfy 
those afiiicted with the mania of Chauvinism, but the belief 
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that all arts, sciences, discoveries and inventions have sprung 
from the privileged soil that has the honour to bear them. 
Reality protests against this childish conception. Civilisation 
is a collective work in which each one laboui-s for the 
advantage of all. 

To go no further hack in the annals of the past, which 
science in our days is busy in deciphering, let us glance at 
Greece, benefactress of the world, dispenser of beauty, 
wisdom and truth. There is not a people on all the face of the 
earth that is not her debtor. But as for her, from whom did 
she not borrow ? She herself has admitted that she received 
writing from the Phoenicians, philosophy from the Egyptians, 
and we, whose knowledge of her past is greater than hers, 
we have now penetrated beneath classic Greece to come upon 
an ^gcan civilisation steeped in Oriental influences. The 
doctrine of spontaneous generation thrust out from the 
biological sciences by the experiments of Pasteur cannot 
hope to find a refuge in the historical sciences. 

Let no one refute this truth by the argument that we 
know little with certainty of the distant past ; the times nearer 
to our own reveal this same truth to us very clearly. I will 
content myself with one example : Prench literature. In the 
sixteenth century it was the study of Greek and Latin models 
that inspired the masterpieces of the Renaissance ; a little 
later, it was Italy that impressed upon Erench mind her own 
taste with its subtlety and affectations ; next, Spain triumphed 
in the nervous and grandiose art of Corneille ; then the work of 
Racine devoutly brings together Euripides and the Bible. 
England, mother of political liberty, takes the lead with us 
in the eighteenth century ; after the Revolution follows the 
German romantic movement. And quite recently the Scandi- 
navian drama and the Russian novel have left their impress 
on the Erench mind. Does that mean that a national genius 
does hot exist ? Ear from it ! On the contrary it is in this 
process of absorption that it manifests all its power. What 
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indeed is national genius if it is not the harmonious blending 
of the tastes and tendencies of the various groups which taken 
all together form tlie nation, selecting in them those 
features which arc most permanent, most universally humane, 
debarring them of their narrow local or temporary fashions ? 
To bring a nation into existence, it is not enough to make the 
frontiers of territories touch one another, to subdue them to the 
sole authority of a common ruler ; a brutal conqueror may 
found an empire by such means ; his ephemeral work disappears 
with him. In order that a multitude of men may come 
together in that higher unity that constitutes a nation, that 
multitude must, by triumphs and by losses, have grown 
conscious of a profound raison d’etre which is the sum of its 
experiences, its hopes and its aspirations. There is no question 
here of a mystical uuity, but of an actual fact. Amid all those 
chance groupings that the caprice of history has attempted, 
a national consciousness has caused only those unions to 
endure which were real unions, sincere, normal and deep. The 
temporary separations, brought about by violence, only 
intensify, by that very trial of suffering, the clear and vivid 
sentiment of national unity. The mutilated country feels 
the blow struck at the necessary balance of its living forces. 
Within an organism so powerfully constituted, a common 
stock of thought is soon formed by the very play of the 
forces of life. As occasion arises and doctrines or works 
are submitted to the test of public opinion, agreement or 
disagreement finds expression and reveals a I’esidue of general 
preferences which take final shape in a choice of works or 
ideas established thenceforward as “ classic.” 

Thus the function of a national genius is essentially that of 
criticism ; creation must remain the privilege of exceptionally 
gifted personalities. Still, we must recognize that even in this 
domain of creations, society exercises its influence in some degree, 
since the preferences that it expresses tend to prepare beforehand 
a certain framework within which creative invention shall work. 
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Thus vanishes the antinomy that some have attempted 
to assert, between national genius and foreign contributions. 
In that perpetual movement df exchanges by which all 
products of human activity pass into circulation, national 
genius selects with the sure judgment born of experience, that 
phrt which it deems useful to assimilate, and it eliminates the 
rest. It enriches its own store without alteration of its charac- 
ter, at least so long as it remains free to act according to its 
own proper taste ; bound up as it is with the existence of the 
nation, its fate must be to disappear with the nation to which 
it has given self-expression. Greece conquered had been able — 
according to the celebrated phrase of the poet Horace — “ to 
conquer her fierce conqueror ” {Grtecia eapta femm victorem 
cepit), but the Greek genius did not long survive the indepen- 
dence of Greece. Yet, if its productive force had vanished, 
a fecundating power, so to speak, persisted even in its lifeless 
body. And when rediscovered by the Christian West after 
cOnturics of oblivion, Greece gave her the Renaissance and 
changed the course of history. 

India, however, to all seeming, has escaped the general 
i^lv. Her traditions, preserved in the immense literature of 
thb Brahmans, hold no precise knowledge of the world around 
heir. Nature herself seems to have delighted in marking round 
about her a frontier of splendid isolation. An unbroken line of 
colossal mountains bars the way on the North ; to the East 
dnd West a perilous Ocean bathes the inhospitable coast; 
betti^era the sea and the mountains, a desert of moving land 
Serves as a defence of the threshold lying open along the course 
of the Indus. One might say that some malicious divinity had 
Wished to attempt here, in ideally favourable conditions, some 
ekperiinent on humanity in a hermetically sealed vessel. 
Society, fol* its part, has set itself to aid nature in her work. 
It would be difficult to find elsewhere a system of institutions 
so resolutely planned to exclude the stranger. I need not 
lay stifess on the ori^nality of the caste-system. One may 
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extol the services that it has rendered to India or pass judg- 
ment on its grave drawbacks ; whatever opinion one may hold 
on the subject, it must be admitted that, in principle, it has 
raised round about India an impassable barrier. Elsewhere 
it is possible to aspire to the dr(nt de citS, to naturalisation ; 
here you must resign yourself to remaining for ever outside, 
if chance has not automatically thfown open the door to you 
by right of birth. These singular conditions combined to 
effect the production of a type of humanity unique in its 
composition, and which we scarcely know how to define. 
India is not a unity in the ethnological sense. There is not 
a people that reveals so clearly as India extraordinary 
diversity of origin. India is not a unity in the linguistic 
sense, the languages of India are even more numerous than 
races. And yet India is not a mere geographical expression 
devoid of human value, determined only by the nature of the 
ground, by elevations and depressions. 

No one can dispute the existence of an Indian civiliza- 
tion, characterised by the predominance of one ideal, of one 
doctrine, of one language, of one literature and of one social 
class. From the Himalaya to Ceylon cultured minds and simple 
souls alike believe in the same transcendental law — the 
“ Dharma ” bound up with eternal transmigration “ Samsara ” 
and the inevitable recompense of acts from existence to existence 
“ Karman.” Religions and philosophies agree in preaching the 
nothingness of the individual and the vanity, the illusion of 
things. Sanskrit, the language of the gods, has enjoyed a 
prestige for two or three milleniums. Vyasa, Valmiki, Kalidasa, 
are unanimously held to be models of taste, of poesy and of style. 
The Brahmin is everywhere venerated as a sort of divinity on 
earth. But India is a proof of the fact that a civilisation is 
not enough to form a nation. A comparison with the great 
peoples of classic antiquity will show only too clearly Avhat is 
wanting in India. And when I speak of “India” it is of 
ancient India that I mean to speak ; I* must refuse resolutely 
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to take any part in the controversies and the passions of the 
present moment. The science that desires to remain faithful 
to the sincere worship of truth must hold aloof on those serene 
heights “ templa serena," extolled by the Latin poet — or to 
borrow the language of Buddhism on “ the plane of laws ” — 
“ dharmadhatu ” where phenomena, sublimated as it were, 
lose these potentialities of defilement and disturbance that are 
by nature inherent in them. You all remember that admir- 
able scene in ^akuntala where King Dusyanta comes down 
again from the Paradise accompanied by Matali in Indra’s 
chariot. He is still thrilling with the battle just waged 
against the demoniac asuras — his heart still throbbing at the 
thought of the well-beloved consort whom he had refused in 
a moment of forgetfulness, the overwhelming tumult of 
passions stirring the very depths of his soul. 

But the chariot in its airy flight draws near to the sacred 
hermitage where the ascetic Kasyapa practises and imparts 
wisdom ; and suddenly the king is aware of an inward peace 
that has never before had any hold on him. Then he is worthy 
of making his wav into the refuge of the wise, where he is to 
receive a supreme favour at the hands of the Destiny. And 
we too, on the threshold of that domain where radiant science 
holds her sway — we must leave behind us all vain unrest, if 
we are to make ourselves worthy for beholding at least 
something of the bright light of truth. 

As I have said, India though united by a common civilisa- 
tion could not become a nation. This vast body had b(!en 
wanting in the hierarchy of functions which in the higher 
organisms directs, controls, and distributes the movements 
of life; the nation, like the individual, has a heart and a 
brain, centre of a perpetual exchange of collective activities, 
— the centre where they converge and from which they 
radiate. Nothing essential can be done save through them. 
The mos't distant accidents that befall the organism, are 
registered in them and re-act upon them ; the shocks that 
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disturb them affect injuriously the vigour and power of 
endurance of the whole. 

Greece, divided up into innumerable cities, dispersed, as 
it were, in fragments, far and wide across the seas, from the 
Asiatic sea* board to Sicily, gathered around Athens ; strike 
out Athens and the history of Greece is but dust. The Roman 
Empire, though extending from the Atlantic to the Euphrates, 
is bound up indistiuguishably with the capital ; the last 
classical poet Rutilius Namatianus summed up the work of 
Rome in the striking phrase : “ that which was formerly ‘ the 
world ’ that thou hast made ‘ the city ’ ” — llrbem fecisti qui 
prim orbis erat. It would be idle to point out here what 
London is for the British nation, and Paris for the French 
nation. With these names before us, names that are, so to 
speak, synthetic, where shall we look for the centre of 
India ? At Benares, the very heart of intense religious 
activity, but which has played no part in the political life of 
the country ? At Pataliputra, at Kanyakubja, at Ujjayini, 
at Pu§kalavati, at Pratisthana, at Kana — so many capitals 
that have shone with ephemeral splendour to sink later into 
banal mediocrity ? Like the phosphorescent flames that kindle 
and flicker out, at haphazard, in the silence of the vast night, 
these names have vanished ere they could arrest the chronicler’s 
gaze. And it is this that reveals yet more cruelly, the woeful 
incoherence of this mighty mass. 

India has no history. A nation, like a family, has her 
archives in which she stores up and watches with zealous care 
those titles of nohility that are the honour of her past and the 
guarantee of her future. She has her annals, which, while 
the fleeting generations pass, assert the conscious continuity 
of a collective task. She has her great men in whom she 
delights to embody her ideal ; she venerates them as her guides 
and protectors in the perplexing ways of the time. She 
defends their memory zealously from the threatenings of 
oblivion ; she gathers up like precious relics even the smallest 
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hints that are distinct in the memory. India has indeed saved 
some great names of her past, religious or literary, but 
she has only saved them to drown them in the mist of 
dreams or in the contradictory fantasies of fiction. She has 
had a Sankara, as great* perhaps as a Luther. What 
has she made of him ? A hero of common miracles or 
scholastic tournaments, so dull, so colourless, so flaccid, so 
unreal, that she has shifted him hither and thither anyhow 
from millenaries before Christ to the first millenary of the 
Christian era. Not one name, not one fact to fix with ex- 
actitude bis place in the succession of centuries. And yet we 
have here a commanding personality, a personality that marks 
one of the decisive phases of human thought and survives still 
stamped upon the soul of the India of to-day. India has had 
a Kalidasa, an exquisite poet and ingenious creator of forms 
and images, harmonious interpreter of the most noble emo- 
tions. What has she made of him ? A hero of witticisms 
and spiteful tricks whom she attaches indifferently either to 
the court of a King Vikramaditya, relegated to the first 
century before the Christian era, or else to tiie court of 
King Bhoja who reigned ten centuries later. As a compen- 
sation she has most abundant details on the Paiidavas, on 
Bama, on the innumerable figures of epic legend, figures 
which she may be justly proud to have created since she has 
made them depositaries of a magnificent ideal ; but, wrapt in 
her own dreams, she has chosen to yield herself up to them by 
fleeing from the less pleasing spectacle of the reality. And by 
an anomaly unexampled in the rest of mankind, it is from 
foreign teaching that India has begun to know her true great- 
ness. She had forgotten the greatest of her sons, the Buddha. 
While Tibet, China, Corea, Japan, Indo-China piously repeated 
the story of the Master’s life with gaze turned towards his birth- 
place, India that had given him birth, no longer knew anything 
about him. In vain did Nepal preserve in her valley the 
Sanskrit originals of the sacred texts ; in vain did Ceylon despite 
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revolutions, invasions and conquests, preserve faithfully for 
more than 2,000 years the three Baskets of Buddhist scrip- 
tures compiled in an Indian dialect, the Pali language, younger 
brother of Sanskrit; the name of the Buddha execrated at first 
by Brahmanism in its day of triumph had soon disappeared amid 
universal indifference without once calling forth a single effort 
of sympathy or curiosity. It is Europe that has given back the 
Buddha to India. Europe by her travellers, missionaries and 
scholars had discovered all the way from the Tibetan plateau 
to the shore of the Pacific the splendid traces of Buddhist 
activity. She desired to know more. Both Hodgson and 
Burnouf contributed to knowledge, the one vsupplying mate- 
rials, the other, faets. And India, astounded, was taught by 
the admiration of the world, the greatness of the son that she 
had scorned. 

Among the kings of India there is one who eclipses even 
the most glorious ; that one is Asoka the Maurya. Lord of a 
mighty empire, founded by his grandfather, enlarged by his 
conquests and extending over the whole of India, he had 
assumed the task of practising and propagating righteousness : 
his edicts, graven on rocks and pillars in all the provinces 
under his dominion, preach in simple and familiar language 
the loftiest lessons of goodness, gentleness, charity and mutual 
respect that hirmanity has ever heard of. But, for long 
centuries the characters in which his edicts were written were 
but lifeless letter’s ; it needed a Prinsep to wring their secret 
from the stones grown mute and to bring to light that splendid 
period in which Hindu policy, encouraged and sustained by 
an active faith, claimed influence extending even to 
Oyrenaica, even to Epirus, on the confines of the Homan and 
the Carthaginian world. Amid the teeming abundance of 
Sanskrit literature, India gave birth to an exceptional genius, 
born to lead in every sense, and to dare all things : Asvagho^a. 
He stands at the starting point of all the great currents that 
renewed and transformed India, towards the beginning of the 
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Christian era. Poet, musician, preacher, moralist, philosopher, 
play-wright, tale-teller, he is an inventor in all these arts and 
excels in all ; in his richness and variety he recalls Milton, 
Goethe, Kant and Voltaire. But thirty years ago there was 
not even a bare mention of Asvaghosa in the literary history 
of India. Asvaghosa is in the fullest sense a conquest of 
Western learning. It is superfluous to prolong the list; it 
affords with sufficient clearness a glimpse of all that India 
in the awakening of her consciousness owes to Europe. It 
shows — to the disadvantage of India, certainly — to what perils 
is exposed a people that claims to hold itself aloof from the 
movements of universal civilisation. 

But has India ever truly realised that conception of 
aloofness ? Since the invasion of Mahmud of Ghazni, after 
the year 1000 of the Christian era, facts give only too clear an 
answer. India, offered up as a prey to greed, to contention 
and rivalry on every side, is riveted to the history of Islam 
and the destinies of Europe. Again, if we go back to the 
remote past, this mirage of isolation vanishes in the light of 
facts. The first ray that illumines the threshold of Indian 
history proceeds from a cuneiform text discovered in the 
neighbourhood of Armenia. The documents of Babvlon and 
Persia help us next to cast a few gleams of light on the dense 
darkness of distant centuries. Then arises Greece and her 
radiant genius seems to bring a definitive awakening to the 
world. Without her the history of India could be only enigma 
and confusion ; by her, order and precision are brought into 
the history of India. The identity, recognised by William 
Jones, of the Indian Chandragupta and the Sandrocottos of 
the historians of Alexander, remains the corner-stone of all 
Indian chronology. During a period of a thousand years, 
the history of India is to a great extent the history of the 
knowledge possessed by the Greeks concerning India. 

From this prolonged contact we have the problem of 
reciprocal influences, which puts the question of the originality 
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of the Indian genius. Towards the beginning of the Christian 
era China, in her turn, comes into touch with India and for 
a thousand years religious zeal, political and commercial 
relations draw the two countries together. The exchange takes 
place along by two ways, the land-route which skirts or 
crosses the heights of the Pamir and, proceeding from oasis 
to oasis passes over the sandy deserts of Turkestan ; the 
sea-route which, by way of Insulindia, connects the Indian 
ports with the Chinese ports. The meeting of the two 
civilisations produces, on either side, a strange amalgamation : 
on the one hand “ Serindia ” as the Greeks said in the time 
of the Emperor Justinian, on the other hand Indo-Chiua, as 
we say to-day, both being equivalent terms which point to the 
zone of unstable balance between two rival tendencies, two 
rival languages and rival societies. In this concealed struggle 
India appears to triumph for a fairly long time. Recent 
explorations in Central Asia have revealed unexpected 
annexations to the Indian world ; rather earlier, but also in 
recent times, study of monuments and inscriptions has 
brought to light the existence of Hindu colonies in Indo- 
China and Insulindia, faithful guardians of the arts, the 
religions and the literary works of India. Finally, in the 
seventh century Indian Buddhism conquers yet another field 
for Indian culture : in the highlands of Tibet a rude and 
barbarous population sees monasteries rise where zealous 
missionaries translate from the Sanskrit the enormous mass 
of the canonical texts. 

Thus from the Mediterranean to the Pacific ocean, 
nations near and far gather round India and bring together 
converging rays to shine upon the voiceless night of 
her past. The picture that emerges is not, to be sure, 
as clear and complete as we could wish ; too often the docu- 
ments say nothing or break off just at the moment when 
curiosity is on the track ; too often, besides, the portions 
upon which light is thrown give us minute details which, by 
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their seeming insignificance weary and discourage the 
student. However it is, this is the work which I am pressing 
you to pursue, for the sake of truth and of your own country; 
Some people may tell you that it is an idle and useless work, 
and that the crying need of the present is for chemists and 
engineers. I do not at all belittle their work, in so far as it can 
make that painful human life easier and smoother. But we 
have been taugbt of late by a dreadful instance how 
much the most technical civilisation can be foreign to real 
civilisation, civilisation of the mind. Never has the beautiful 
saying of Buddha proved so deeply true as now : 

wwrwsri: 

“ Mind takes the lead of the world ; mind excels the 

whole world ; the world is a creation of mind.” 

In this time of sky-scrapers and gigantic bridges, mind 
only can build and will build a safe bridge for India to cross 
over the ocean of darkness and storms and to reach that “ other 
shore ” of peace and dignity for which she has been longing 
through centuries. India wants you to be her Tlrthankaras ; 
but how can you show her the way forward if you have not 
traced back the steps which have brought her to her present 
stage ? You wish your motherland to stand honoured and 
respected among the nations, but how tremendous the experi- 
mental stages you have to pass through, if you are not fully 
aware of the genuine forces which allowed her to play, long 
ago, such a big part in the development of Eastern civilisation ? 
Old India, the mother of numberless children, who has passed 
through days of triumph and ages of sorrow, the ever-rejuve- 
nating mother of numberless children to come, is standing 
before you, anxious about her way. It is not enough to 
worship your mother. Help her ! 



The Text of Kavyaloka-Locana IV 


BY 

Db. Susuil Kumar Db, 

Lecturer, CalctiUa TJnwersitu 

The notice in the recent Descriptive Catalogue ’ of the 
Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras, of two 
manuscripts (A and B) in Devanagarl cliaracter of 
Abhinavagupta’s commentary * on the fourth uddyota of the 
Dhvanyaloka OT Kavyaloka first drew my attention fothis 
missing chapter * of the well known work, the existence 
of which was brilliantly conjectured long ago by Prof. 
Jacobi.^ I applied for a loan of these Mss. through the 
India Office in 1920 ; but as I was given to understand 
that the rules of the Library did not allow such a loan, 
and as a rotograph transcript was impossible, I had to be 

> Madras, 1918, Vol. XXII, pp. 8666-7, uob. 12893-4. 

* The full title of this work (commonly known as Lorana) as given in the 
different Mss. is Kavya^oka-locana or Dhvanyalolca-l ocana. Abhinava himself in tho 
present text calls the original Kavyaloka. Tlie Annndavnrdhantya-kavyahimkara- 
kdmadhenii-ttkd, entered by Aufrecht (I. 49) as Abhinavagupta’s commentary on the 
Dhvanyaloka involves a two-fold error, due perhaps to Oppert’s inaccurate entry. In 
the first place, the term Anandavardhaniya is an incorrect designation ; in the second 
place, by kavydlaihkdra-kamadhenu-fxkd is probably meant the commentary of the 
same name (ed. Benares Sansk. Series, 1908 ; SrivanTvilSsa Press, 1909) on Vamana’a 
Kdvydlafnkdra by Gropeudra Tripurahara (or Tippa) Bhupala, mixed up through 
a confusion with the Locana commentary of Abhinava. 

The KavyaniSlS (ed. Nir. Sag. Press, Bombay, 1911) prints only the first 
three uddyotas of the Locana, which were the only ones known to Biihler (Kashmir 
Report, pp. 66 and xvii). Other Mss. : Burnell, Tanjore Cat. 55 * ; Kiolliorii, 
Central Prov. Rep. 100, also Lists of Mss. purchased in 1869-78, 20 ; Oppert, 2692-3. 
2996. 5513 ; Bhandarkar, Rep. 1887-91, .593 ; India Office Cat. 1008 ,* Stein, 

Jammu Cat. 62 ; Kasinath Knnte, Lahore Rep. 8. Most of these Mss. are described 
as * complete,’ but it cannot bo determined whether they include the fourth uddyota. 

* ZDMO, 1902, p. 404, footnote 1. In addition to the arguments adduced 
therein, it may be pointed out that Abhinava at p. 12, 11. 19-20 (ed. KavyamSlS) 
promises to dilate upon a certain point at tho end of his work (granfhdnte vaksydmak), 
a promise which he bears out towards the end of the present text. 
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content with certified copies forwarded to me by the 
Curator of the Library through the kindness and courtesy 
of Dr. Thomas of the India Office Library. When I 
came to Bonn in 1921 to work with Prof. Jacobi, I 
brought these copies with me, and at his suggestion 
prepared the present text, which he very kindly revised 
and encouraged me to publish. On my return to India, 
I made another attempt to obtain a loan of the Mss. 
through the University; but as there was no chance of 
success in this direction, Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, to whom 
I submitted my difficulties, very kindly directed Pandit 
Ananta Krspa Sastri to make fresh copies personally. 
His efforts happily resulted in the discovery of a fresh 
manuscript in the possession of his friend Pandit S. K. 
Eamanath Sastri of the Madras Oriental Mss. Library, 
with which also (C) I have collated the present text. 
Although still deficient in many places, on which 
probably a sight of the original Mss. might have thrown 
some light, I venture to publish the text in its present 
form, not only out of consideration of its importance, 
but also with the hope of drawing to it the attention of 
interested scholars, who may have access to other Mss., 
and can thereby help to determine some of the difficulties 
left unsolved here. 

Apart from the inherent interest of the present text 
as supplying the missing part of the learned commentary 
of this champion of the Dhvani School, there are several 
points to which attention may be drawn here. As in 
the other parts of his commentary,^ Abhinava appears to 
distinguish here between the Karikakara and the Vrtti- 
kara of the original text by directly opposing them, a 
fact which further supports Jacobi’s contention ® that 

* Pp. 1, 12, 69, 60, 71, 78, 104., 123, 130-J, etc 

• First suggested by Biihler, Kashmir Rep,, p. 65. See ZDMO, loc. cit , p. 405, 
ft., and my article on the Dhvanik^ra and Atiandarardhana in the Bulletin of the 
School of Oriental Studies, vol, i, 1920, pp. 1-9. 
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the author of the karika, the so-called Dhvanikara, was 
different from Anandavardhana, the author of the prose 
vpiti. Abhinava uses the term grant ha in contradis- 

tinction to the karika, and in one place especially, points 
out that the question as to the source of the endless variety 
of artha imparted to poetry is mentioned by the Vrttikara 
although not touched upon by the Karikakara.’ Towards 
the end of the present text, Abhinava gives his own read- 
ing of some of the karikas ; and his remarks apparently 
show that the Vrttikara, in several places, reads the karikas 
by splitting them up {khandlki'tya pathita) — a procedure 
which is not likely if we suppose a common authorship 
of the karikas and the Vfiti. 

There are two gatha verses in the present text 
{Bhaavihala° and Cdiana°), one of which is ascribed to 
Abhinava himself in one of the Mss.,® the sense and 
construction of which do not seem very clear from 
the obviously corrupt text. The first verse is baffling 
and obscure as to sense and metre in all the Mss. The 
next verse is clearer, and its chdyd, as I propose to 
read it in the text, may be put tentatively thus : 

Tydgi-jana-hara-parampard-sahcdrana^ksaya-nihsaha-^arlrdh 

Arthdh kTpana-gi'ha-sthah sdrthdd vyastdh sravantlva. 

“ Riches, enfeebled of body through decay caused by pass- 
ing to and fro through a succession of hands of bountiful 
folk, melt away, as it were, separated from their company 
and lodging in poor men’s houses.” This reading, which 
was first suggested through a discussion of this point 
with Dr. Barnett, may not be faultless and is perhaps 
capable of being improved upon ; but in the main it may 
be accepted in the absence of anything better, and there 

’ Two other verses are cited as Abhinava’s own in the present text. 

3 
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is nothing in it incompatible with the context. The 
difBLculty lies in the two words savanti and satthavatthah. 
The emendation vasantl is very natural and tempting, 
but it is supported by none of the Mss. ; while scastha- 
vaathah, instead of s'drthad vyasthdh, is attractive, al- 
though svasthdvasthdhr^ sotthdvatthd. 

In this connexion attention may be drawn to two Desi 
verses in the original text at p. 210, 11. 6-7 and p. 213, 
11. 21-2, which are unintelligible as they stand, but 
which may now be reconstructed in the light of the in- 
teresting chdyds given by Abliinava. Pischel ' gives the 
latter somewhat differently thus : 

Malm mahu tti hhanantaalio iiajjai halujanasm 
To vi na deu Jar^addaiiau gdarihdi manassu. 

It is interesting to note that Abhinava in his gloss on 
this verse calls Apabhrarasa Saindhava-bhasa, thus con- 
firming the modern tradition that Apabhramsa originated 
in Sindhu-des'a.** 

Another point of interest is the mention by Abhinava 
of a work, called Tattvdloka, by Anaudavardhana, in 
which the latter is said to have discussed in detail the 
relation between sdstra-naya and kdvya-naya. This 
work yet remains to be recovered. 

In one of the concluding verses, as in the invocatory 
Uoka at the beginning of the first mldyota, Abhinava 
mentions the name of his upadhydya, Bhattenduraja ; but 
here he couples this name with that of another teacher 
of his, called Sri-siddhi-cela, who is not mentioned 
elsewhere in any of his known works. Prom Siddhi- 
cela he probably learnt philosophy. The reference to 
usmad-tipadhydya Bhattenduraja occurs also at pp. 26, 43, 


^ Mat.f p. 46, cited in Jacobi, Sanatkumara^ p. xxi. 
® See Jaepbi, loc, ett. 
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116, 207, 223 of the printed text, and in one place 
(p. 160) he is adorned with the grandiloquent epithet 
vidvat-kavi-saht'daya-cakravat tin, which, together with 
the fact that in the present text Abhinava apparently 
indicates that he learnt kavya from this teacher, will go 
to support the conjecture that this Bhattenduraja was 
probably a poet and critic held in high esteem by his 
great pupil. Although chronology does not stand in the 
way, there is hardly any definite means to decide whether 
Abhinava’s teacher Bhattenduraja was identical with 
Pratiharenduraja, the commentator of Udbhata.’ From 
Abhinava’s commentary on the Bhagavadglta,^ we learn 
that Bhattendu was the son of l^rlbhutiraja and grandson 
of Saucuka of the Katyayana gotra ; but Pratiharendu- 
raja’s genealogy is unknown. The only facts known 
about the latter is that he was a native of Kofikapa and 
a pupil of Mukula,'’ probably the same Mukula who was 
the son of Bhatta Kallafa and author of Ahhidha-ot'tti- 
matfka,* and who is placed by Biihler,® on the authority 
of Rajafaranginl V. 66, in the reign of Avantivarman. 
Two plausible reasons, however, will lead one to the 
opinion that the two Indurajas were probably different 
persons. To begin with, Bhattenduraja appears essenti- 
ally as a poet, who wrote, as Abhinava’s own quotations 
show, in Sanskrit as well as in Prakrit, and whose verses 
supplied a ready source of poetic illustrations in his 
pupil’s work, probably inspired by himself. Had he 
been, like Pratiharenduraja, a writer on Poetics as well 
as a poet, his views would very likely have been cited 

^ As Peterson (Suhhas, p 11) seems to sugurest. 

Biihler, op. cit,^ pp. 65, 80 and cxlvii. 

^ KavyalamJcara-sara-laghu-vrfd (ed. Kfivyamald), pp. J, 86 

♦ Ed. KSvyamaia, p. 22. ft is curious that this treatise, which deals with the 
grammatico-rhetorical question of the functions of word and its sense, is not cited nt 
all by Abhinava. 

® Op. cit^, pp. 66, 78; seo Pischel, SrhgaratilaJca, p. 12. 
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and discussed in the usual course by Abhinava. It is 
also remarkable that Abhinava cites his teacher always as 
Bhattenduraja and never as PratiharendurSja, although 
Bhatta and Pratihara, being mere titles, need not make any 
difference. The conjecture is not unlikely that Abhinava’s 
teacher may have been the poet Bhattenduraja, who is 
quoted under the same designation in Ksemendra’s two 
works, Aucityamcara^ and Suvftta-tilaha^ as well as in 
the poetical anthologies® of Sarngadhara, Vallabhadeva and 
Jalhana. The commentator Pratiharenduraja, on the other 
hand, was never known for his poetical pretensions, and 
was chiefly a writer on Poetics, who obviously belonged to 
the older Alamkara School, and did not, like Abhinava, 
believe in the newly established doctrine of dhvani, with 
which, however, he appears to be fully conversant. 
Referring to this new theory, Pratiharendu, following the 
views of the ancient writers of the Alamkara and the Riti 
Schools, states, in one place, that what is known as dhvcmi 
and taken to be the ‘ soul ’ of Poesy by some thinkers is 
included by his author, Udbhata, in the treatment of some 
of the alamkdras under discussion, and therefore need not 
be separately considered.* The standpoints of Pratiharendu- 
raja and Abhinava in the realm of Poetics are so 
divergent — in fact they belong to totally different schools 
of opinion — that it is difficult to admit any spiritual 
relationship between the two ; for the former was in no 

‘ Under il. 20, 31. 

• Under II. 2, 24, 29, 30. 

* The verse •pararthe yah pidam^ ascribed to Indurftja in the Paddhati of 
§ftrngadbara (no. 1052) is quoted anonymously twice by Anandavardhana (pp, 53, 
118)» a fact, which, however, is not decisive; because Abhinava’s commentary is silent 
as to the authorship of this verse, and the same verse occurs in Bhallata-iataJca 66 
and is ascribed to another poet Yasas in the Subhdsitdvall no. 947. 

Op, eit., p. 79.) 
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way a subscriber to the teachings of the Dhvani School, of 
which Abhinava was a recognised advocate. 

Jacobi has already negatived^ Pischel’s contention® 
that in three passages (pp. 37, 183, 214) Abhinava speaks 
of Anandavardhana himself as one of bis gurus or wpa- 
dhyayas. It is more likely that the reference is to one 
or other of Abhinava’s many preceptors, mentioned in his 
Locana as well as his numerous treatises on Kashmir 
Saivaism. One of these is Bhatta Tauta, cited at p. 178, 
on whose work, called Kdrya-kautuka, Abhinava had, as 
he himself tells us, written a vivarana before he wrote 
his Locana. Nothing is known of this Bhatta Tauta 
(also Bhatta Tota); but it appears that Abhinava’s com- 
mentary on Bharata was written at the instance of this 
teacher, who is reverently cited therein, just as his Locana 
was probably inspired by Bhattenduraja. The Kavya- 
kautuka is also referred to in the Vyaktiviveka’vydkhydna 
(p. 13) ; and Hemacandra * quotes three verses from 
Bhatta Tauta, while in his own commentary on the same 
work* he reproduces, after Abhinava’s commentary on 
Bharata, Tota’s opinion in connexion with the theory 
of rasa. 

Sometimes Abhinava refers to his numerous preceptors 
generally as asnmd-guravah. In his Locana (p. 30), 
however, as well as in his Pratyabhijnd-vimarsinl laghu- 
vrtti^ Abhinava refers to Utpala as his parama-guru, 
the teacher of his teacher. This Utpala, son of Udaya- 
kara, is well known in the history of Kashmir Saivaism as 
the author of the Isvara-pratyahhijnd, on which Abhinava 
wrote, besides the laghu-vrtti referred to above, a hvhatl 


^ WZKM., iv. pp. 237-8, and ZDMO.t loc/cit.^ p. 404, footnote 2. 
® Srngaratildkay p. 22. 

* Kavyanusasana^ p. 316. 

* Ala^kara-cudct^manif p. 59. 

* Biihler, op. p. olxi. 
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vrtti, and is assigned by Buhler * to the first half of the 
10th century. It is interesting to note that while com- 
menting on the vfovdi pratyabhijfia, occurring in Dhvanya- 
loka I. 8, Abhinava discusses this term and refers to 
what is said on this point by Utpala {yad uhtam asmat- 
parama-gurubhih Mmad-utpala-padaih, p. 30). ¥rom 
what Abhinava himself says in his numerous works on 
Kashmir ^aivaism, we can indicate the line of spiritual 
succession {guru-parampara) thus ; Somananda — >tJtpala 
— ^Laksma^agupta — >Abhinavagupta, Somananda being 
probably a pupil of Vasugupta, the earliest founder of 
the Pratyabhijna-sastra. 

In the concluding portion of his ParatrimHkd-vivar- 
cma, Abhinava gives us an interesting personal and genea- 
logical account in whicli he tells us that he was the son 
of Kasmiraka Cukhala® and grandson of Varahagupta, 
and had a brother named Manorathagupta. That Abhinava 
was ^aiva is abundantly shown, here as elsewhere, in 
the invocatory and concluding verses of the present text. 
It may be noted in this connexion that at the end of each 
tiddyota, Abhinava invokes the different manifestations 
{vivarta) of Vac. In the first, it is pratibhd ; in the 
second, pasyantl ; in the third, madhyamd ; and in the 
fourth uddyota, he simply speaks of the ‘fourth’ mani- 
festation {turya, mkti), implying thereby presumably 
vaikharl. These manifestations, however, are usually 
enumerated as three, and not four, although different 
writers differ as to the particular name attached to indi- 
vidual manifestations in succession. Thus Ruyyaka 
speaks of Vac as trividha-vigraha (p. 1), which both Jaya- 
ratha and Samudrabandha explain as constituting in 


‘ Qp, cit,y pp. 79-80. Also Bhandarkar, 1883*4, pp. 76 ff. ; Sggeling, India 

Office Cat, iv, p. 835 ; Chatterji, Kashmir ^aivaism, pp. 19*40. 

® Biihler^s Ms. has kas7n%r(tka viculnka (p. civ) as well as cukhala (p. clvii). 
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succession pa^antl {para or vimaraa-rupa), madhyama 
and vaikharl. This agrees substantially with Abhinava’s 
enumeration with the exception of pratibhd, which is 
probably Vac itself and not one of its vivartas. 

The date of Abhinavagupta, which forms a central 
landmark in Alamkai a literature, is easily settled from 
his relation to (Jtpala and Anandavardhana as well as 
from the indications given by himself in some of his 
works. His Krama-stotra was written in A.D. 991.* 
His JShairava-stotra is dated A.D. 993,® and his hfhatl 
■ci'tti on Utpala’s Pratyubhijnd bears the date of A.D. 
1015.® We may therefore place Abhinavagupta with 
great certainty towards the last quaider of the 10th 
century, and he certainly lived into the first quarter of 
the 11th. 

My hearty thanks are due to Prof. Jacobi not only 
for carefully looking over this text while it was in prepa- 
ration, and helping me with his suggestions, but also for 
his genial kindness and hospitality during the time I 
worked with him at Bonn. It is a matter of regret that 
the necessity of publishing the present text in the Journal 
did not allow me, as I had planned, to send the final 
proofs to him and thus profit by his further suggestions. 
To Dr. Thomas, who has also laid me under obligation in 
many other ways, and to the Curator of the Madras 
Oriental Library as well as to Pandit Ananta Krsiia 
^strl and his friend Pandit S. K. Kamanath ^astrl, 
I am indebted for copies of the Mss. To Dr. Barnett, to 
whom I am grateful for many acts of friendly kindness, 
I take this opportunity of offering my thanks for his 
interest in the present work and his suggestions as well as 
for his unfailing courtesy and kindness to me during my 

^ Intro, to Dhvanydlokaf ed. KftvyamSla, p. 2, footnote. 

Buhler, op. cit.f p. olxii. 

* Buhler, ihidj p. cHx, also p. 80. 
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sojourn in England. I must also thank Mr. A. 0. Ghatak, 
Superintendent, Calcutta University Press, for his able 
management of the work while it was in the press. I am 
also under deep obligation to Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, 
Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University, whose zeal in the 
advancement of Sanskrit learning is too well known to 
require any mention, for his personal interest in this little 
contribution and for his permission to include it in the 
publications of the University. 
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w nl ^tftr sn^f^ n' 


1. 3 1. 3"* 

(1. 1, p. 3, 1. 3) Tsit*! irtei injRtw, 
^ “5B^iTa? gja trra (III. 46, p. 231, 1. 6) ?f?i 

qa: I ?m: 


N. B . — The references are to pages and lines of the text in the 
KSvyamSla edition, 1911 (no. 25). 

* B reads two verses before this which really belong to the end 
of Chap. Ill i see p. 233, 11. 22-25 ) ; =fl n ^sqT^ft m\ 

qm»i*( I II 'si^nwf w^isit 

I fa^’6i*rfii«tt ^ »?swt II 

* A. ; C 

’ — A omitting 

4i 


P. 234 
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P. 234 


KftrikS 1 


Kftrika 2 


1. 3-4 







^ 1 ?ref Wf^T55iJiR:% 5irew^ sntm: 

1 . 5 

I fsMTf^W Tf% I 

515^ «if5W^fBf^»Tisii?T(5!a«r«fti 5qf^^f^®cif^^ifinrraw^ 

1.8 

I 

1.9 

^ ^ I w^t:, wjt^ 

1. 11 “~" 

I Tjci^ nm^S^: 

nftwRT. ?f?r frf^ 

jjf?WR® ?!bsii^4i?i<^ I cm’s •i^r^gfiif^’'’ 

T^ ■<iif^u^if:“ I g wiral 

?rf^[«raW I *1^ Tlf^WT’TO^ 

1. 10 

ftf m>!lf«fd 5T?R^TTOT^<^a^ I ^ giraEr- 

^TOP!!'® cnj nf?wppi ci^rrafw,’* 

^1 14^ ^ 

?w«[^iiWTf^ I fi?f fwgrfirf^ I 

11. 1417 ^ 

^ - wp- fww^r- '^^5ipq<jf5flfci^?@Rnf^ 



«aic^ v^sqrrpnf^ 


' — B ’ Omitted in A “ Omitted in A and B 

* — B ‘ Omitted in A and B 

° «ifiraT’w^° — A — A * ^ — B 

B * JifiiWtPflfwH— B >® B 

” A *’ ^sjiqwwt— B *’ (llK^l'— C ; 

‘ * The text reads qftsfi^ * ‘ “si'Sf^Stsj— B ci«?«t— A 
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?nf*i m fwnt: 

vrakiwcrnf ^rtnsm ?f?i 

1 23 


1. 24 

3 qrrw^??it ^sfr 

^ vg-rfn I TI^ tJSIW ft ^l^TSTSST 

1.3 r, c^ C 1. 5 ^ 

jgBfff fi r W qwiflfh '*raxt 9 

1. 5 1. 5 ^ 1. 6 

Ji^f?lT5Io n^^TRl^sfn ^iTl^ TJ?1^«^5ITfw^ql W'° I 

gpi; 35rf5f?n1^’gT^gwsi?nfq’' sr^t ftsmi 


^ 5!?Rlfl75if ; I l?4»|flT gff 

1.7 

?i^ifq Tvmm 

I 8 

Bi^ifaf ciqf% 5 ) 1 %% I 5 BT^nwi ^nfir- 
wm nf^tqfw: ’ 5 'f sf g ?Rtt«r* 

m(^ fq? 5 g w: q^i^Tltfqtwfwftropi- 

i- 8 

wit: i5ifq^tqg«Tt5ngaTTq»n^5n^rT; tnr 5raf%f?T“ 


P. 284 


P. 235 


^ ?-~A ; B » 

* Omitted in A, B, C : but * A and B 

in the text. ® Abbinava apparently accepts here 

^ — A the reading of i\ in the text. 

* 55 pft— B 

“ ’^mq^ «^15[5I“-B 1* f^?Tfq A 

?T ^—A ; B ^WR— A 

55?t 5--A and B °€Tqf% — B • 

^ ^ B ; C ' » mi mi ^rcifi^fiT-B ; W iTftftl?!— A 
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P. 235 


KSrikS 3 


P. 236 


11. 10 ff. 


WIT Tm: I g trfrgisrsf i 

1- 13 ^ ^ ^ ^ 

dwify ¥r w wtt!j 

TfhW n?ff*?j^qf%^'?signtai«irT'gp!rt ^?Rt 

I 

^ 1. 16 1. 16 


1. 19 


^w. I 


TfTsn^'RT ^PRirg ^ i 

j( I (III. 13, p. 83) 


1.24 


T<?nsr , i %f?Rr fwraw: i 

HRiqiRf?f»l ‘‘WTqR%RRfq%?I’R#cR15|%?15iq?l” (p. 222, 


1 2 


1. 9) I ^gTI%ctF[fq 22R]%2TMf?l® WIT* 

qqT5Rf% HwwqqRqrf^iWR i 

i[?5W% ?ret ?iTEiR^?n m ^ i 

^nffqq t i 

1.3^ 

w ’q ?raT 5!T«9^s(: I ^ «raf^ qfr^’cwfwwi: 

ii5iTORp^si?r?qm I qsiRR#? qrfqjfRTTt qw^tirraf 

nJ 

fW> i 


‘ f^Jl°— B * ^^°—B » Kfe:— B 

‘ A and B “ The text reads fijsrmf 

* The text reads “nft^ran^ ' °*r^S?l — A 

• A ; B • A 
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Rf?WHT vorf5rai?iMa’ ^ 


1. 5 


vt^jn fan^ i Bqq’wr 



1. 6 ^ 

wq;, f ssriw^t ^ «fii| i i 

wf%:' qtjmrf^fvr; twto; qff^rfiTft^wwr i 

1.7 ^ 1 15 1. 19 ‘ 

qfTSSi I ^ ^qw^rqif^qn Tfn 


^ qn WIT 


f^T2T 

(pp. 102, 106) gsi^w I ?l<JTfq 

^Tqwt^piranTTg^iTf^TiTqffi ?n?cra % 


11 . 7-8 


nw 3?I q%51 qn^*! 
w q^iT qf fw ii 



I 


f^TiT?! iRTqwr: I 

1. 23 ^ 1. 24 

^ifi-^rew^ f^T^wqfi^n fqq^nmi'si qftfrft i §*i^ 

P. 238. 1. 2 

MW^cwq:, qiq?^Mwfq ^fTTOilsrt^cn fqqpfr:, nqiRnftf 

1*. 237. 1. 24 11. 3-4 

I g^lsqfl^cl qqrfq 

“ w ’qr^ ’q qn% “q ?Ttw “q ” ^^«Tl:, 

?Rlfci WTqqfWT’IT 2RW si 


1 HTjpBui^fiiaJlfflfH— B * The text reads ^fit 

’ ^ sk: ^qisq— B ; ?f?t ^ 

* igiin 5T— A and B » sn^'Tsttfir— B 

« B omits ^ftt ’ ^ ^ »TOW I 

* g««’?n B ^ifg?Rgg?mTnftig7T^*fg«ii 


P. 236 


Kuriku 4 


P. 237 


KSrikS 5 


P. 238 
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P. 238 


P. 239 


1. 7 


»igqqTfwiqwftJ %s!m- 


1. 7 ^ -vr CN 

?[WqraTfq«TT imiTtWT^TTq’g'#»^T^fqq fe qqfq l!<qq fqwr 

I fm I ^ ^ HWtnnq ^qiqsq 

1 . 8 

siraq wqq qWffRtw ^ siTOW«lfq*i ^^qqi 
qqqTTqT?:5mfriqTq^5i mqpqg^g I qg 

qUrqitdsftf ^ cn^TTTfit%f q I ^fwfqgftiqT 

^qiqresnft^unw^sfq ?:% qsnfiwi^ ^nsn iwis- 

1. 22 

aifirwH: TOTgHfqrqqqwT^sfir i q^saw^q- 

^ ^ 1. 21 
qt^g g ^ tsw: i ?nfird gqg ® ^ 

••22 

w »ipfq ^sNw: I m ?<qg?iw^q«fi< ^ «i?cq qaj^nra: i 
qg qg^m<q qrg^ q 'c(^(m.: ^mgq 

1.9 ^ ^ 

qiggqq^ifwqcq^ i 


qgqi gwRw«w ^Tqqiqrt qqqi^ i 
q i g^q*. (Bhagavadaglta VII. 19) 


Tsnft mrqqg i fqtffti'Sfn 

f% f*MT gq qnqrqiHqqaiig m\ qifgqr 

^ 1.16 
T^* qfqnqqi?f%fg«rqqiq (PMni iv. i. ii4) i anww 


^‘^qT^3Rt'=wf^t—A * A omits iiqn^gi 

® fq^PrmiP^-B : A reads w instead of ^ ® ^-“ A 

7 “ <ftr— -B andC ® 1%^— A 

s[itt — A, which, reads Kcg after this. 
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^ TfSra?!^' sqq^ai; 

g 5wsjrqt^ ^ vm: i t??iw ctst^ 

aw 51 ^ I 

1, 18 1. 19 

Jign* m fgw i qf%f^r^ ^ 

^ qf%f%: I 

^lajm I ^nsnjT ■ 

^ ?raTf^ ?iw ^m^ qw^rfiif?! 

1. 19 

wq; j qnsjpit 'ajrw’iq ^ i 

“T^rrf^Ffrq 3cif^ qrfq: ( iv. 6, p. 237, 1. 14) 



1 . 20 


1. 22 




fiwTg (w<irflf% I qRi ?i?niq 

^l^qqqR, qrW^IT fl^gqqqi%^® I *1 a ci’^gqq’q 

^1. 23 

q^:, qwYqq^q qfirqi Twggqnqafltaisjq: i 'qqrarRT^fi^ 
fttqqrit i qf? qr 

fqqwHavg qq^qrqfqfTOSfiwiw: i qg 
ilpi Ji^qrqqit qRrfqfqqfqqTq gqqt^TrWqfciq^ftfq q 

•^r ' '• CN 

iqiggqqraq wrar qlfqSaiaiiEiiw qr?i itfH i qa^ n^qT^i 
giqrfqf^^^|q%qi^qiggn! wqferfq wiggqtsq® qrats^ 
qfqfwqgqm^WTq^ETT? g4r’ i 3^: 3qq4q^i^qqiTf^ qg 
frofq^arqfq'lqfiTqw^qfiiqra: i qfq? : qi ^w >qqi 
^qrafg” q aarf^qi i gqnqq qnw#tq*^ qfqqiw: 


* 3^q^«I^f; ?(?l ?;si?tt^— A * Wf^nWi#n'?rat^1?!STOi«°— B and C 
T«Rlf^— B ’ Omitted in B * — A 

' A and B “ ?ifqcRiq3— A ’ ct?g<mrai53st--B 

® — AandB ® ° 3 <ift ^a— B i® °fij^aif?— A 

Omitted in — A g^nT=giicjf?n^, Hemaoandra, Desi’k. V. 15. 


P. 239 


P. 240 
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fw ?r^T i 

qwTf?j^fWTTWm; I ?r«T«n?r ssfmt^rsfTtw 

m aTfiTrSri f^I I ^?r^t^? 5 l 3 !l^^BTVafT fl^f^:” 

’gg HU^^lK^a (rv. 1, p. 234, 1.6 ) v^^vapfR 

1. 10 

1TftWTn^S5f5^’ asrnsjm 

1. 11 I'll'"" 

qf’^q^NfPixiT^iRT 5?t 355=7^^ ^nq'gi ^ ! 

I. 12 

^f^rf?! m ^^3fT sqtpT 5RR5f»^, prmTwiT, 


W WRq*’ 


K?rfqw^ncifi%‘ qfmiflsroiii^TO ^?«nqr \ 

fq’srir^qrr llwr^iqrt % ^fifju!i?T ii'(?) 

5sr5i€lfh'' ^T^q- 

’an?3i' 3^0? ^f?f, ^<qfq ipr^qffqwtsi i ?rarT f% 5?^ 


'^Tf^qiqnTO^iuisr^f’STOW^fkT i 
?r??n f^qqraw ^sfrasir ii'" (?) 


^ — A ^ Omitted ill A ^ ^ — C 

^ Abhiiiava apparently accepts the reading of ^ and in the text. 

The text reads <ftrWK° « Omited in A 

^ B reads ; 5?c8iM i 

1 0 reads and in the second line* 

C reads fW W! in the second line* 
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sirirsi sracsr^, w 


... /*^ ^. o 

iws^PwjjTFnKnwT^:* 


wtW* fwT^?n «n?rwi5TTwit 

; igr^u: ^tii*. 

tr#?nf5T fira^ ^t% f^^qtirfq ii 

I 5|#I5f sracgj^,” ?mT *T^ 

5R:T^?f^jfy' ^TRra^ qfra^sR: 

giasiT: i 

fai%n?i q?! wn ^Ik: ^ n 


3to?i gx'qigy^fi ^iRr’'?:Hqftiqw3T'*^iwi^ 

«r3tcq^(, 



21^ grpxw » 


f^: tt 


P.240 


' B • A 3 ‘^qr^— B 

* ?T5n:— A ; ^^\‘-B ® ^ tjr%9^—B and C 

® Omitted in— B ^ cTfifft— B 

® This sentence and the following yerse omitted in A. 

B oq#j— C Tt—C This line is omitted in A. 

^:-A;0mw— B °cn^‘"-B ?itcn^— B 

°fqwnin^°“-A °T^W1Fcqi?^— A ?r^— iiandB 

6 
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P.240. 
KarikS 6. 


1.16 , 


^rrft^rraT 'aqw^:’ i ^ ir^iT 

C. 

gq qr? ^iT^tng' qsf^ q|^ i fqqrarqt ii#t qf^wnpir bw- 

1. 16 

^ 5|5RlJ«TWirt^; I qfWT- 

I ^ ^ f% g^qffq^q 

W ?ra qitq ^M^ i ^imi : wTf[i ^ qqrfq sn% 

qftitsR qfqRRTwt ’EWl T^R^EIT? q ^=^Unqtf ?t I 
qqR»335nrr^ g l ?fq 

^ Q, c 1. 19 I. 19 

^T^Fter: i ^ tg?nf i ^^w- 

1.19 i.22 ^ 

’razqr i ^r^^tqwnqqrR i fWTfqqRrfirl^ ^q^j^^rgipfu 
qmfqi qtrqfqqfTq“fqqqjqq?iiwqr5R?n:qqwf^qwq"- 

^cqiHiqiiq)q*( I qfqqH qq^T vqq; qnsqtqq I q cqq‘‘^ 

1. 28 

WqqSRnsqnrqqqra srff qqui i qfciqr^fqgfjrfq 

Siq: I 


KSrikS 7. 
P. 241. 


qf? qr qr^i 


T, q^q qqqqW(, qqqrT% 


qJFTRqq* wqq^qRqrfvnnq^ iraq^ql^ i qi^qfqq^ 
^ qnqiwfqj^'’ fqqiqqqqq wwiBwq, qqm qqr 
nnqqf'* qqrir sqql^fq ^rq; i qg qqqi qq qiiq* qr^tfq 
WRig, qTqj»iqq|qWTt qnqrqjqqTTfiq: I qqr^' 


^ ^rrorn:— B; C is not available after this. * fw^^— A 
• A '' A and B 

® ^OT—A ^ Omitted in B. ® ^irt^sT—B 

® A qftRfif«RTer^ “B : A simply reads 

’0TfW^-'B f^T-B cr^«liiT~B 

<t^~B 
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P. 240, 1. 15 1. 8-4 


11. 14-15 ^ ^ 

^ fsRWr: ft^TFUTO^ ^ N 

I aRW^ iraw ^ fsraPTOPrf 

1. 16 

51 I fjRnnjTfiif?! f% ^- 

^Tfir^: crfwt5ii»T5Tgq^i^sfq sr ft»9w- 
I ^ fimTc5[^^ 

^ g’srggiJgyfg 

^ ^cr ^nT^^hrarax: i (Magha iv. 17) 

1. 15 

Tfg I f iigFiTfaf g 'gre‘¥r<sg^f^sg® gnsgi^t fg^w’- 
Mg: gggg gg isiig i g ii4 ^^gsnf^^^ci: 

fggfTO«T?i ^ra^igew i g^?g?:^fsi^q^l5!iraf?WT5’»r’ 

qnsqisj ^ xxT^: i gigf^ 

fq^crai m ^iw gigt^^g m fgf^ggfg 

1. 18 


^ A and B ^ ftftf:— B 

* wfir am ^^\ if ^Wlf^ B, a confusion 

with the lines which follow. 

® B omits, due to the above confusion, the sentence from ?fm to 

* ^S?l’— A ^ A ® Omitted in A ® A 


P. 24h 


P. 242. 
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P.242 


P.243 


1.^ C 

*1* ft qrf^fw: I uq^rHWRtflnsTT^gw*^ i insra^sft fw 

scF?** wftfi m?4^KT?j R i 
^granrf «n% ^ ii 

1. 25 

- ^ ^ ^ *^ - ■ ■ ^ ♦K 

TSfu^^tiilw: RTWT*w5 ^siad I tgRtti cgRti<u*iMi»tiin«<<tw 

^ — ] 2S—V. 24S, 1. 2 

q’gfw®(y«isRy?qg^awuf^qr5i?i5?«ff- 
af^5^'®j^5n5WTfiwTat H waft, aanftfiroar^flftqRiamarw- 
ftift Tft wra: i anifaila ft” ?im; aaianftTmuJ!^ 
ftsft^rei ft ift: I ftirawa:, aia?!. RTWift aT“ 

?reft arftf “ ai ?ra farft aift wwa:’* i ftnfta aTai^’jr i 
aufiireiftjft:" aafta arena aiftft ftwft:'®i a^aiftara- 
aftMaa wftrwaaftarft^^aiaaiwig ala ftiaarenaan^awT- 
aft afta x* a a aafttaara^^satoare i aam arPHafareiTa^ 

^ 1.15 1.17 ^ 

q^ a a tfwfu re ft ^ i g aftft ^ja f?aa: i aqwisi ft ftw*®- 
Tt f a a^^Hftft xaa f a ^ aT^aawgawmfftwf^aaTfwft^fif’- 
faftafta^ i a^a a?ireT^^am"aaftaxaaf faaiarai^ 


* Omitted in A * JT^i; — A and B * ai^^KWflWn: — A 

* ^iwra»i...— A ‘ A 

‘ Omitted in A ’ HWIKpil^ — A * glwftfif — A 

* >^JBfiii— A ’® °f»rwsft ’'K^TOB — A 

” The text reads '* «(— A ** A 

** B 5n«RiTOftttt: tiw ^(6?:— B 

B *’ °flf?»n°— B »na— B 

tW*— A •« gfti1*r:-A •' «ffiretg?fNt-B 
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»3nT ^ »TFi: I \mm ^ i 


1. 19 


^ I i?f?ff?ra7iraT 


1.20 




d 


11. 21-22 

j{j{ w Tfn sRf^ «r*n5i i 

51 ^ 3i5n^ wfq usiflt TTMWi: n 


Tfh I 5its5RR:^ »rnfiT w m?! 5! ^ vci'^r<i ftiflwr- 

l^viTtrraT irfro ^r^5^*raT i 


^nsTOif^fsilwn’n ^tr^iRT i 

fs?m ^ ii 

1 . 4 1 . 8 ^ 

?i1^rsnf^ I ^infiraral- 

nwttreRK:^’ I 


‘ f5ra^S’!Wt°— B ’ B * B;%^— A 

♦ A " B ^ q^»ref»t=Bt°— A 

’ — A ; B omits after and reads ?T^S^[: 

8 A and B ° ’^sparef— B 

*'’ ?nfi%— B “ B 1* B 

o\ 

B HKcft— A 

^ ® Omitted by B. The Karikd reads differently in lihe text. 

^ ® Abhinava’s reading of the text here is interesting. 


P. 243.44 
Kfirikfi 8 



P. 244 
Kftrika 10.11 


K&rika 12 


KSrikft 13 


P. 245 
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^ • 11 - I'lS 

smw ?raT i 

^1.17 — - 

JififtsBuiT w[, I 

1 . 18 - 

Slip?! sfniTHm 'iKm 


?i?g5r: wfTitoJRi i 

1 . 22 

wwT I w §'#r I 

0 '• “ C 

^ «r«^: f fcr i siftf^ Tf^ 


?ra i 

^ nftRRr 5si%af^: ii 


1.2 

^R«5: 


trar ^*T 

1.3 


^ arftar i 

I ^ cpgra 

nf^«R «Tf^ qsi ?ir^4 g 

W q?l4 mji sqUsqUT 5 eir% I f^^. 

1.3 1.4 ^ 

I ^ ^ I <t^i^ r?f ^ait ugara'- 

ifttq r^ct^^^chKifq q ?! g I ^fflfq ^ 

wTq: I sf ^iqq^g i 


‘ B is corrupt here and reads S!1f% 

’ ?iin^-B * ai^tftijrfjiftt B ; siftfx;<jifi(8i =q_A 

* a^tni-B , " nf^naisn A ; nftpiran *ni«i°— B 

* llK^siIWn— A and B ’ B * ^rptl^Sg^q®— B 
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Hifenro ?ren:* ii 


P. 246 
KSrikS 14 


mfKwi qfemi 5RifNn 

1.9 

^T’lafecrr ^sr is^se » ^laR ’g;5qft?nwn%?i 

1.9 — 

WnC5|2^f^ q^«}Tfj^ f%^fq?T: I 
ms :, g ift 2 fT 5 i 3[ TW ^< iT’!ri 

^ gr ?r?it ^1 m y^fHWsjV. i 


1.18 


mf% ^crfnr cr^f?! ^ ffpdtf^ ^ ^iini pnf^, 


1.15 




^ I.IO 


imf?^Hmir5i(5^t)5Erw: i ^irf^sifeai^ffgiTcizfl (?) % 
ijlijfifii fjiwirg 

1.19 1.17 

q^m^l^Rrer tmf f 


1.24 ^ 1.25 

jj 1.25 ^125 

xrarsTwffftHT?!: 1 sgt^^ igcci^ 1 

^ 1.25 ^ 


Karika 15 


Karika 16 


^ The text reads * The text reads ?Tia?iT; 

* B ; ^«n^pnfiifc!— A 

® Abhinava apparently accepts the reading of ^ in the text. 
® B ^ Repeated by— A 

® The text reads ^ A reads snft after this? 

® ^ancT^gtf^ a^i-A ^^qmifiSiT-A 
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P.246 
ksrika 16 


P.246 
Karika 17 


Gonclading 

verses. 

11. 16-18 


qf^ I 

1.7 

^ a^q; qiq: i w- c^tq- 

in ^ 

f^qqsqatqqft qi | qfTKqnqt 

1.7 1.11 
’Pftftfq grmrtqr^qqfwqfwBT^nr sqr^v ^gigtqifa fq" i q?it^ 

qrcqfq H i jftWtqifq gn i vifqwkqqlfq i 

Tjfq qnfwai r'«rqq:q^'^q : I 

1.15 

vfarex q g’Jrraqrm^a:* qtw m qf 

feqfq qiT3iu^ I qqnqqqjf^ ^ tqnfqwfRiqpra- 
q: ftiwqiiTqTqcq^q»qqH#qT5Hqfqmc: qq^sqr- 

aKjif qq q qr ^ qr fqqfq I qqtTfqf q^ qfTsqTfqiqr?! i 

« n ' - 

— S* - - Qv ^ - < r .. II. C I ^ ^ . g » 

qq qwnvqtqtq qpqtqqmqqqTqqrqqnqqiq: i qqqf qq 

T "" ’ c 

iq%q ftq ^af q fq #liTqqTq qnqqiq^l 

1.17 

qf^q^ fqwrfq qqrfqq^qjqqR: dRqq: I qRfqtl^qT^fq 

qW ^:^^5lq(iqq5^q q^qq qqr qr!^'" qqnqqq qqrq: I 

' Omitted by B, ^ fsT^ * The text reads 

* The text reads ® f»T^qwint^— A 

* A; B is corrupt and reads ^sn-** ^ ’irsn^d— B 

® ^frf?f3f;...B, Trhiqh drops this line from here to the end of I 
® A ; B omits this line. ^ wrfiT— B 
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1.17 


fiw ' 9 r ^ i 



I 

^iiiri-taPK: I ?f!T ^ ’srq^nfaiW 

1 18 

ffgra‘wt^*li g^tnFnsr jrer mg^P^ T i T 

I ^^r??iirTfHfT I 

fw^: I 

^3Rgn5!r?r^5Rw4 f^*uiH- 
qftqwfw I 


qftrq’wR*iTH«iqqi^ qq^ i w ^ qwqsqnsi^ qwRqqr- 

qanfw, q^q- 

im ciqsT^ ^qfTra^q:, qwn^ 

Hilt I ^tqrmw i q^q; i qq:“ sjr^f^'^Bqtsiqqq^ 

q^gqm^t^^iqqqqqTTPlT^ q^qqfKi: ^iFtTqfqqsqt fqf^ I 

?RfiTOTt’Hrf qi^J*^qw I qflfq-si^ft^ qfqri ^m%r 

sfm^qw qi^fq i q’^qrrqrafq^fti?} qrq i 

fqi^qqqqtqRT^q f% qfq fqqat fqj^qr- 

qqr q^rwnqqnifJtq i qqnqf^'’ msiy qro q%r- 
fiifq'® ftwi I 


* siwT^tfit— A * B ’ %&:— B ‘ °^<in— A 

* ^nanf^W^— A ' °tfK— A, The text reads ^jeRToJtrmfjmq 

’ Hf€?T°— A and B * A » TOra#m5sj»lf%w— A 

jrenf^ *n(ei— B “Omitedby— B ** Jtii^<eT— B 
•* ^«t«i.°-A “ ^ f^Ct'fl’^-.-A '* °'«raIiTt-B «• mP??iftfir-A 

6 


P.246 


n. 19-22 


Soe Locana, 
p. 12, 11. 19-20 
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c. 





H 




I 







5=ll44n II 

^^5iT^r^?:#r 5T 

^5^ ^^T5| ’siw’f : 

fiCRiT^ 'ifV 

^5T w: f^sITT^ ^ II 


^ Trfmr?a35a”fiT5T^nHt^f%^‘ aiTT5?iT#5»r€tRR i 

5g^f%ci R ^T59T^^#R^ II 


X 

^ '^^3fTiT— A 






“ ‘’g5Tf%Tf^t— B 



The Epochal Sothic Rising«=point on the 

Spheroid 

BY 

H. Bruce Hannah. 

A Correction. 

Glancing through my paper on “ B.C. 2782 in Ancient 
Romic Chronology,” as appearing in Vol. VIII of this 
Journal (the opening paper of the Vol.), I find that there 
is a serious flaw in the argument as therein set forth ; so I 
hasten to call attention to it, and to rectify it. 

At p. 7 of Vol. VIII I tabulate two important Cycles 
with which the ancient Romiu seem to have been ac- 
quainted — one (which, for refenmce sake, I call the Great 
Phoenix Cycle) a Cycle said to he recorded on the verso 
of the “ Ebers Medical Papyrus,” and the other the Cycle 
known as the Sothic Cycle. 

As presented to us, the Great Phoenix Cycle (sometimes 
called the Cycle of the Solar Year) starts with the year 
therein styled B.C. 4170, and the Sothic Cycle starts with 
the year B.C. 4242. Between the two there is thus a 
difference of 228 years — assumedly years of modern 
reckoning, and therefore similar to those found on the 
Spheroid, but really “ unity ” years of the old 360° 
Spheroid. 

Nevertheless, both Cycles, as given on the back of the 
Papyrus, actually unroll in stages of 1460 years — a 
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period which belongs exclusively to the 365° Spheroid. 
At pp. 9 and 10 I say — 

“ We have seen that the difference between the Papyrus Cycle 
and the Sothic Cycle was 228 ordinary years. On the 365-degree 
Year-form with which we are just now concerned, which had a Cycle 
of 1460 years, a Rising at Aroeris, completed, or say nominally at 0-1 
Thoth, meant, in Sothic Time, a difference of 60 spheroidal days of 
lyy ordinary days each " (Here, instead of “ ordinary ” days, I should 
have said “days of the original old 360° Spheroid ”, and I should have 
explained that, by “ 0-1 Thoth,” I meant the calendrical equivalent of 
0-1 Cancer, zodiacally) “ =243 t^ spheroidal years,'’ etc. 

Then I go on to say — 

“Accordingly, in order to square Sothic Time with Great Phoenix 
Time, the former had to be advanced 228 ordinary years. This seems 
to have been done, on the Theban 3G5-degree Year-form, by deducting 
243Tfg' from 1460” (by a clerical error this appeared as 1440), “the 
full tale of the years of the .365° ” (this was inadvertently put at 
860°) “ Year-form cyclically. Thereby one S5thie Cycle was shown 
as ending, and another as beginning, at A.M.” etc. 

As the object of the paper was to fix the Epochal 
Hising-point on the Spheroid (the point on the Eixed Clock 
of Nature indicating where one Sothic Cycle ends, and 
whence another Sothic Cycle begins), the above-quoted 
remarks clearly beg the whole question. I cannot now 
account for it ; but they assume that the point referred 
to was 60 spheroidal days deducted from 144j0 years, com- 
pleted, on the 360° Spheroid, i.e., 30 Aries-1 Taurus, 
zSdiacally, or 30 Paoni-1 Epiphi, calendrically, on the 
Eixed Clock. Obviously, however, this is illegitimate, as 
1 have no right to assume the very thing I propose to 
ascertain. Moreover, this particular point, E. 30 Pa6ni-1 
Epiphi, appears to be wrong. It only stood for the Eeasts. 

As we shall see, the true Sothic Epochal-point on the 
Fixed Clock for the actual Risings, is 3 Epiphi, or 3 
Taurus, representing A.M. 1212 on the original old 
360° Spheroid. 
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To say that, between the Great Phcenix Cycle, starting 
z5diacally with 1 Cancer at the Celestial Summer Sols- 
tice, i.e., calendrically with E. 1 Thoth, and the SOthic 
Cycle, wherever that starts from, there is a difference of 
228 ordinary years, is as much as to say that the Sdthic 
Cycle arrives at the Celestial Summer Solstice on the 
opening of the 229th year after the Great Phoenix Cycle 
has left it. In other words, while the Great Phoenix 
Cycle starts with E. 1 Thoth, corresponding to 1 Cancer, 
the SOthic Cycle, after the lapse of 228 years, starts (not 
from E. 30 Paoni, or 30 Aries, hut) from E. 3 Epiphi, 
corresponding to 3 Taurus, l^ote from, not with. 

Eurther, just as, by the old apparently wrong calcula- 
tion — when we took E. 30 Paoni, or 30 Aries, as the 
spheroidal Epochal-point — there were 60 days, or, on the 
360° Spheroid, 240 spheroidal years, lying between F. 1 
Thoth, or I Cancer, and E. 30 Paoni, or 30 Aries, so here, 
on the same 300° Spheroid, there are only 57 days, or 228 
spheroidal years, lying between the same E. 1 Thoth, or 1 
Cancer, and E. 3 Epiphi, or 3 Taurus. 

The Fixed Clock is tbe spheroidal record of Natural 
Time. Uoth the Solar Cycle and the Sothic Cycle 
represent Natural 'lime. On this Fixed Clock each of 
the artificial spheroids-- the 360°, the 364°, the 366°, 
and the 366^ spheroids — can be placed as Epicycles, 
revolving round the Fixed Clock at different speeds. 
Thus arose which is called the “ Vague Year.” 

Formerly, as regards the 360° Spheroid, 240 deducted 
from 1440, completed, brought us into touch with E. 30 
PaSni, and gave us A..M. 1200 for that date, as represent- 
ing the point at which one Sothic Cycle ended, and from 
which another SSthic Cycle commenced. Now, however, 
228 deducted from 1440, completed, brings us into 
touch with E. 3 Epiphi, and gives us 4^.M. 1212 instead 
of A.M. 1200. 
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On the 364° Spheroid, 228 spheroidal years are repre- 
sented by 23011 spheroidal years, and that, deducted from 
1466, gives us A.M. 1225H, instead of A.M. 12136. 

On the 366° Spheroid, 228 is lepresented by 231i, and 
that, deducted from 1460, gives us A.M. 1228i, instead of 
A.M. 1216f. 

Lastly, on the 365|° Spheroid, 228 is represented by 
231iif, and that, deducted from 1461, gives us A.M. 
1229f S^, instead of A.M. 12l7i. 

I take this opportunity to make another correction — 
this time in my paper on “ The Problem of the Sothic- 
Rising dates as reported by the Egyptian Priests — II ” 
{Journal, Vol. VIIT, pp. 312-326). 

At p. 316, lines 6 and 7 from the top, delete the full- 
stop after “ result,” and substitute a comma. Also delete 
the words And this is the correct year date, as.” 

On the same page, line 19 from top, delete “ If,” and 
insert the following — 

“ At the same time, when, in connection with the 365^° Spheroid, 
we speak thus of its day being we must always bear in mind 

that this is as measured by the day on the old original 360° Spheroid, 
whose day represented unity. Hence, we must apparently still con- 
tinue to multiply our shiftage of days by only 4 (the 4 of the 360° 
Spheroid) — to get our spheroidal years on the 365^° Spheroid. Here, 
therefore, if,” 

Lastly, on the same page, line 21, between the words 
“ the ” and “ Rising-date,” insert the words “ more 
correct.” 



Problem of the Reported 5othic-Rising 
Dates, as recorded by the 
Egyptian Priests 

The Solution 

BT 

H. Bruce Hannah 
III 

The matters discussed in previous papers on this 
subject can, I think, be put more clearly and concisely 
than I liave already attempted to put them. 

In the General List of Sothic Bising-Dates, or Feast- 
Dates, and also in the related General List of Sed and 
Munti Hebs, or Festivals, referred to in my original 
pamphlet on Ancient Itomic Chronology (in particular 
the Lists based on the 366|-° Spheroid), there is one date 
of outstanding importance — that associated, in what I am 
calling Petrie’s List of Deported SOthic Disings, with the 
calendrical datum “ 21 Epiphi.” It was, we are told, 
not only a Sed Heb year, but also Hatshepsut’s 16th, and 
Thothmes Ill’s 3rd, regnal year — a wonderful triple 
conjunction of conditions ! As such, it can only be 
A.M. 2526r6, or B.O. 14771-?, in the General Lists. Hence 
it is a “ Clinch ’’-date, and governs the entire situation. 
In other words, the remaining serially-stated calendrical 
data in Petrie’s List, if expressed in terms of modern 
reckoning, may be assigned to dates spaced out at regular 
intervals of exactly 30tV spheroidal years before or after 
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B.0. 1477 H. But — apart altogether from the General 
Rising and Heb Lists — is there any method by which we 
can independently arrive at this Controlling Date, and 
indeed at all others in Petrie’s List ? There is. 

The Reported Dates, I have suggested, are all arranged 
in accordance with a priest-invented scheme based, as 
regards the days of the month, on the Imni-Osirian 
Spheroid of 364°. This has a Year-form of 13 months 
of 28 days each ; a day of 1 days on the original old 
360° Spheroid ; a Cycle of 1466 spheroidal years, being 
360 X 4a*(T, or 364 X 4 ; and a Sed-Heb period of 28 of 
its own spheroidal years. 

The sequence of calendrical data in Petrie’s List, for 
each Luni-Osirian month, is obviously 7, 14, 21, 28 ; each 
such stretch of 7 days representing, on the Cycle, 28 
Luni-Osirian spheroidal years (7 X4>= 28), corresponding to 
the Luni-Osirian Sed-Ileb period of 28 years — the equiva- 
lent, on the 360° Spheroid, of 30 spheroidal years ; on the 
366° Spheroid, of 30fV spheroidal years ; and, on the 365|-° 
spheroid, which gives us our modern reckoning, of 30 tV 
spheroidal years. This, as a matter of fact, is the meaning 
of Sed. It signifies simply “ 30 ” — but only with refer- 
ence to the 360° Spheroid. All other alleged meanings 
vaguely hazarded by our Egyptologists — e.g., that connect- 
ed with the heirship of the Crown Prince as the “ Tail ” of 
the Pharaonic “ Lion ” — are fanciful and baseless. So, 
too, Hunti simply means “ 120 ” — but again only with 
reference to the 360° Spheroid. Both are exact mathe- 
matical subdivisions of that Spheroid, and metamorphose 
automatically into higher values when other Spheroids 
come into play. Dates, miscalled “ B.C.,” can, of course, 
be worked out to a fraction on the exclusive basis 
of the 360°, the 364°, or the 365° Spheroid ; but 
naturally they do not fit in with the system of 
reckoning now in vogue with us. That is based on the 
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366^° Spheroid, with its wholly different mathematical 
divisions. 

When, therefore, our object is to express results in 
terms of modern reckoning, we must betake ourselves to 
this very differently constituted 865|-° Spheroid, as an 
auxiliary. There, the day is l4io days on the 360° 
Spheroid ; the year has 12 months of nominally 30, really 
30 t^, days each; the Cycle is one of 1461 spheroidal 
years ; and the Sed-Heb period consists of 30-^f spheroidal 
years. 

Now, as regards the Scheme in Petrie’s List of 
Reported Dates, we must remember that the “ 21 ” of “ 21 
Epiphi,” in that List, is not 21 of the “ unity ” days on the 
360° Spheroid ; nor is it 21 days on the 365° Spheroid — 
ItV “ unity ” days each ; nor is it 21 days on the 36n:|-° 
Spheroid — I tbo “ unity ” days each. It is 21 laini-Osirian 
days. A Luni-Osirian day, as we have seen, is 1^ 
“ unity ” days on the 360° Spheroid. Henc^, to get the 
correct expression of this “21 Epiphi” in terms of modern 
veckoniw^, toe nmst treat l»‘o as if it loere unity f and 
multiply it by l^bo. This gives IA’jW as the equivalent 
on the 365:^° Spheroid of 1»V regarded as “ unity.” Thus — 
multiplying that in turn by 21 — “ 21 Epiphi ” is seen to 
be really “21-Hfi)^ Epiphi ” by modern reckoning. To find 
what this represents in spheroidal years, we multiply by 
4, which gives us SO/sVro. Thei’ehy we at once side-step 
from month “Epiphi” on the 364° Spheroid to the higher 
plane of month “ Epiphi ” on the 305:p Spheroid. To these 
years for Solar “Epiphi ” must now be added the number 
of spheroidal years represented by all the Calendar days 
preceding that month, i.e., from 0-1 Thoth to 30 Paoni, 
completed. On the 366|-° Spheroid these amount to 1 217|. 
The sum aggregates 1303512-S-o, and this, deducted from 
B.C. 2781 (Coincidence Epoch at thys stage for the 
365|° Spheroid), presents us with the final result, B.C. 

7 
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1477iliH. True, this fraction is not xi, the B.C. equiva- 
lent of A as found with A.M. 2526 in the Heb and Rising 
Lists for the Cycle, but the year is exact. 

By the foregoing method all the other dates in Petrie’s 
List, before and after “ 21 Epiphi ” (B.C. 1477t¥), 

provided they really belong to this priest-invented 
scheme, fall into place precisely as they should in relation 
to the controlling date — i.e., exactly, as regards the years, 
though not exactly, as regards the fractions. Seeing, 
however, that we are dealing combinationally with 2 
quite differently constituted Spheroids, and therefore with 
two quite different Calendars and Cycles, this appears to 
be as satisfactory an approximation to the chronological 
truth as may reasonably be expected at present. Possibly 
it is only my logistic that is at fault. 

We can even work out the date of the Kahun Sothic 
Eeast by this method, i.e., taking the reported calendrical 
data as Luni-Osirian, and then expressing our results in 
terms of modern reckoning, or according to the 365^° 
Spheroid. Hitherto I have been assuming that calcula- 
tions regarding this date must be based on the 365° 
Spheroid, and on a Calendar and Cycle starting from the 
Celestial Summer Solstice, the initial zero-j^oint seemingly 
then in vogue. However, I now incline to think that it is 
much more likely that, even for this remote event, the 
reporting priests, or the “ Egyptian ” record- keepers, had in 
mind their own Luni-Osirian Spheroid, Calendar, and 
Cycle, rather than the 365° Spheroid supposed to be of 
Kahun days and the Calendar and Cycle belonging to it. 
Here is the application of my method in this connection. 

The reported calendrical datmn is “ the 15 th day of 
the 8th month,” i.e. (counting from 0-1 Thoth) 16th 
Pharmuthi. It is not stated as “ 16th Pharmuthi,” possibly 
because in Kahuv times the later “ Egyptian,” or Helle- 
nized, nomenclature for the months was not in use — 
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indeed, not known. The spheroidal day, remember, 
is “unity.” That, Xl6, is Pharmuthi. 

Multiplied again by 4>, to get spheroidal years, it gives 
dliffw. Add 852-iil§o for all preceding spheroidal 
years up to end of Phamenoth, according to modern 
reckoning, and we obtain Subtract this from 

B.C. 2781 (Coincidence Epoch), and the final result 
emerges as B.C. 1867/3Vo"o — say i, or t18i — true date of 
the Kahun Rising, and probably exact, at least as 
regards the year. Whether the extra fraction is accurate, 
or only approximate, is not of much consequence. 

As regards all the foregoing calculations, it would 
really make no difference in the results if, instead of 
the date from which the Feasts began, we were 
to take the date of the actual Rising on the Fixed 
Clock as the Epochal Point indicating on the Spheroid 
where oae Sothic Cycle ended and whence the next 
SSthic Cycle began. We would only have to manipulate 
our logistic differently. 

A word of explanation in connection with the “ side- 
stepping,” referred to supra, from the month of one 
spheroid to the month of another. 

Naturally, the months on the two Spheroids (366^°, with 
its 12 months, and 364°, with its 13 months) do not dove- 
tail into each other. For instance, on the 365|-° Spheroid, 
Solar Epiphi coincides for only 8 days with Euni-Osirian 
Epiphi, these 8 beginning with the 21st of that month. 
The balance of Solar Epiphi’s nominal 30 days corresponds 
to 22 days of succeeding Luni-Osirian Mesore. Hence, 
“ 21 Epiphi,” in the List of Reported Feasts, is 
seemingly 1 Epiphi on the 365^° Spheroid. That, 
however, by itself, without taking into account what the 
calendrical data in the Report List really mean, when 
considered in the light of the higher plane of the 365|^° 
Spheroid, is unworkable with the Heb and Rising Lists 
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for the Cycle. The inventors of the suggested SoheiAe, 
therefore, seem to have taken their month-names from the 
366^° Spheroid, and only the selected serial days of the 
month (7, 14, 21, 28) from the 364° Spheroid. As 
already remarked, in the lleport-List there is no series of 
7, 14, 21, 28, for the 13th Luni-Osirian month. There, 
“ 28 Mesore ” is followed straightaway by “ 7 Thoth ” on 
a new Cyclic round. In short, as regards these two very 
different Spheroids, the Scheme apparently contemplates 
working with both, in combination. I have indicated 
how, in connection with their months, the side-step from 
one Spheroid to the other is effected. 

The following comment upon the harmonized Calen- 
dars on the verso of the “ Ebers Medical Papyrus ” may 
he useful. It will he observed that in both these Calen- 
dars the years are brought down in stages of 1460 years. 
This figure belongs exclusively to the 365° Spheroid. 
Hence, in association with 228 years, which belongs solely 
to the 360° Spheroid, the particular stage of 1460 years 
cannot be right. With 228 years, the stage should have 
been 1440 years. If brought down in stages of 1460 years, 
the first stage should commence, not 228, but 231i, years 
after B.C. 4470-4467. If brought down in stages of 1466 
years, the first stage should commemee, not 228, but 230H, 
years after B.C. 4470-4467. And, if brought down in 
stages of 1461 years, the first stage should commence, 
again not 228, but 231i-fft, year’s (spheroidal, of course) 
after B.C. 4470-4467. In short, what the stage of descent 
should be, depends entirely upon whether our calculations 
are being conducted upon the basis of a Spheroid of 360°, 
of 364°, of 366°, or of 366-1°. 

Another point to which reference may be made is this. 
As these Reported Dates were hypothesi based on the 
Luni-Osirian Spheroid, Calendar, and Cycle, starting 
from the so-called Autumnal Equinox, ever in vogue at 
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Memphis — i.e., the old calendrically false Autumnal 
Equinox, really the true Celestial Vernal JEquinox — the 
Reports were probably issued from, or their record kept 
at, that famous centre of ancient llomic and later 
“Egyptian” Culture and Power, or somewhere within 
its sphere of influence ; and, having regard to the 
partially Hellenized nomenclature of the months, the 
priestly record-keepers, if not the actual reporters, may be 
taken to have been “ Egyptians,” not Romiu. 

At the same time, it does not very much matter where 
any Cycle starts from, i.e., where, on the Spheroid, we 
choose to place its particular zero. 

Hitherto my efforts at a solution of this problem have 
been in the nature of a succession of gropings out after 
the more or less intangible and elusive. Now, however, 
at last, something definite and substantial seems to be 
within our grasp. 

Given the known particulax’s regarding any Sothic date 
found inscribed on an ancient Romic monument, or other- 
wise recorded amongst the vestiges of the remote Romic 
past — even if they consist only of bare calendrical data like 
“ 21 Epiphi ” — and provided such date can be connected 
with the above Scheme, I undertake to fix its place on 
whatever Cycle it may chance to belong to, the 

Cycle associated with one or other of the various Spheroids 
of 360°, 361°, 365°, or 366^°, and even, on the basis of 
this last-mentioned Spheroid, to state it in terms of 
modern reckoning, in every case exact, at least to the year, 
nay, in some cases (those where the desired date is said to 
have coincided with a Sed or Hunti Heb, i.e., with one of 
the spheroidal years on my General Seb Lists and Lists 
of Sothic-Risings), exact to the fraction of a year. 

With regard to future discovery in the shape 
of an ancient Romic date, provided the datum is related 
to or can be connected with some Sothic Rising, and that 
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sufficient is otherwise known to enable me todecide 
upon the Cycle to which it belongs, I also undertake to 
determine that date’s precise place on the Cycle, and to 
state it too in terms of modern reckoning, with a like 
degree of exactitude. 

If a mere Calendrical datum cannot he switched on to 
the above Scheme, it is, of course, impossible, at present, 
without further data, to fix its place cyclically, or state it 
in terms of the Christian Era. 

As a matter of fact, all the Rising-Dates mentioned 
in Petrie’s List — and as many others as we like, of the 
same kind, before and after them — can be got by resort- 
ing to my General List of Rising- Dates in a Cycle, taking 
as many Cycles as we desire, and there ticking off every 
7th date from zero in each Cycle. Thus, too, we can 
check the results we arrive at when interesting ourselves 
only in Petrie’s List. 

At best, however, this Aufkldrung of a difficulty which 
has always hitherto baffled our Egyptologists, professional 
and amateur, is only pioneer-work, and, as such, is doubt- 
less susceptible of improvement. 

I annex a diagram illustrative of the 2 Spheroids 
specially referred to. 



The Expressiveness of Indian Art 

I 

INDIAN ART, ITS SIGNIFICANCE IN THE 
WORLD ‘ 

BY 

Stella Krameisch, Ph.D. {Vienna) 

All things created by Nature, all human creations are 
only images, parables, ideas, reflexes of that incomprehensible 
beauty, which seems to pass by in the sudden vision of an 
inspired moment, leaving behind her smile, the beating of 
her wings, the bliss of her vision, and the ever-in satiable 
ever-unfulfilled longing for herself as the unchanging 
gift to the Creative Spirit. All art being a parable of that 
one, ultimate beauty, is incomparable, for its standard does 
not belong to any special manifestation^ — ^it is the life itself 
of that unfathomable beauty, and she pours it out lavishly 
on those who are prepared, who are open to it like the 
ploughed field, and who know how to seize it. 

There is only one God, but numberless are his forms. 
How eager he is to meet man ; he chooses the garment of 
which he is sure that it will be familiar to man so that he 
will realize him in closest communion and know him as 
his own self. There is only one Art, but numberless are 
its forms. The Infinite touches a different string in every 
human heart, and each resounds in a different way although 
the depth of its sound is vibrating with the same emotion. 


^ Lecture delivered at the Calcutta University on the 27th July 1922. 
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It is a strange and complex phenomenon, that a work 
of art representing something we may or may not know, 
created hy somebody whose name is forgotten, conceived 
hundreds and thousands of years ago, speaks a language and 
expresses an inner experience near to us through inborn 
understanding of our nature although the combination and 
suggestiveness of the forms may be unaccustomed to us. 
But in spite of the ultimate reality of art being one and the 
same it necessarily has to assume in each special case that 
particular form, that is to say, it has to run through that 
channel of inner experience which is most adequate, and 
satisfies the creator to the greatest extent. The goal is the 
same but the ways are many, and we appreciate all the ways 
because all of us realize the goal. 

Life means something different to every individual. In 
this respect every civilization represents one individual, whose 
features are distinctly shaped, and who reacts upon the outer 
world in a way which is psychologically coherent. 

Striving after his own happiness — and such is the 
equilibrium of mind, — every individual creates combinations 
of conceptions or of forms which give to him the feeling of 
complete satisfaction, of peace and unity. 

Art is creation. The artist, the creator uses his own 
life, the aspect of his surroundings, and the amount of his 
knowledge as his materials. By moving from his inner self 
to the outer world, lie follows a rhythm unknowingly yet 
unavoidably, and it is this rhythm which organizes the work 
of art and makes it into what it is. Every individual has 
his own rhythm ; it is of vital importance, for it does not 
only determine the way of his moving about between 
concreteness and imagination, it is not only the beating of 
his individual heart, but in a sympathetic way, it makes the 
objects which it approaches, move and live in the same strain. 
Their relative distortion — or what appears to be distortion — 
is the inner rhythm of creation objectified. 
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It is paradoxical and true that the universal significance of 
any art is attached to its most individualistic, most singularly 
peculiar features. Eor they possess all the immediateness 
of the first vision, that is to say, of that vision which always 
remains fresh because it is alive in the special disposition 
of the artist. Mankind in its creative attitude towards the 
world with all its bewildering charm, its peaceful harmony, 
with all its suggestiveness of an over-Avorld, makes art the 
relevant, spontaneous manifestation of the life of the soul. 

In this way, every work of art is an aesthetic revelation 
and psychological confession. 

Art does not know of progress. The cave-man attained 
unrivalled perfection with his earth-colour paintings on the 
rough walls of rocks and caves, and the artistic merit of a 
negro sculpture, for instance, is equal to any of the best 
Buddhist, Gothic, or Post-Impressionist work of art. But 
again we have to face a paradox, for although the ultimate 
truth of all art is one, and although no art of any civilization 
is superior to that of any other, still there are distinctions. 
It is like the rungs of the ladder. The lowest, the highest, the 
middle one, all are rungs of the ladder, and none can be missed. 

We are accustomed to consider the physical age of people, 
we even speak of the age of nations, but we do not sufficiently 
realize that the psychical life of mankind in its various 
manifestations is an expression of the age of soul, and 
determines its reaction with regard to the surroundings. Some 
civilizations have primitive souls, the experience of others 
is mature, while others approach the world with self-conscious- 
ness and refinement. 

The primitive soul faced with disentangled reality gets 
lost in the chaos of its own inner experience. This maze of 
life is oppressive and exuberant, and the soul is in it, and 
wherever it turns life stands around it, and it cannot find 
the way out, and it goes astray in unknown wilderness which 
creeps nearer and nearer towards it, and ’takes possession of 
8 
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it, and it sinks down in amazement, and becomes crowned, 
and buried by the excited wilderness of imagination. This 
experience found artistic realization in the north of Europe, 
more than a thousand years ago, it accompanies the whole of 
Islamic art from Persia to Spain, and Indian art is 
penetrated by it from the earliest monuments known to us 
throughout its existence. 

A carving from a small wooden church in Sweden makes 
animals disappear in the endless curvature of their own limbs. 
These stretch and bend like surging waves and glide over 
their own existence with caress, and rush away in terror and 
get entangled and free themselves in a harmonious play of 
their own vital energy. Their fear is smoothed by a melody 
which sings through the pang ; it organizes their distoi’ted 
and broken features, it restores them to life in communion 
with lines which have no name but which are endowed with 
significance, and spread over and get engrossed in a manifold- 
ness which belongs to them and does not belong to them, 
and carries them away and restores them to entirety, unaware, 
though sure of its movement. They cover the surface by an 
impenetrable thicket of forms, lines, movement and 
suggestiveness. Nothing seems to exist besides their intricate 
reality. 

In Islamic art the symphony of a fearsome, crowded 
and intermixed life is calmed by a more rational temperament 
into a pattern of regular geometrical design. Muslim 
imagination always is restrained by a calculating intellect, 
which carefully places square next to square, and fills each 
of them with squares, or circles or other geometrical devices 
until nothing is left without design, and not the smallest 
part remains vacant, and even the holes which have to be 
out out to make the pattern distinct (which is carved in the 
wood) — even these holes arc not empty but their darkness 
accompanies the irresistible logic of squares, it plays between 
fanciful arabesques, itself arabesque and pattern of its own, 
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SO that light and darkness mingle in one plan, where the 
positive and negative become absorbed in frantic imagi* 
nation. 

This dread of emptiness, this turbulent joy of heaping 
and crowding together infinite forms reflects and satisfies 
the mind of man, who feels himself entangled in the cosm os 
who does not know of its secret but who takes part in its life, 
and whose only consciousness and distance is the deep fear of 
the seemingly insoluble connection, of which the power is 
too great to be resisted. 

Indian art created this gruesome joy of existence in 
innumerable compositions and uncounted buildings. It found 
complete expression for that sort of chaotic existence and of 
breathless whirl. In a relief from Amaramti intoxicated 
dance revolves in circles growing more and more narrow — 
round the offering bowl, which surges out of the crowd in its 
centre, yet is fettered to and clasped by the ceaseless energy 
of a never-tired movement. All these joyous men, similar to 
squares and arabesques, and intimately connected with the 
elongated scroll of fantastically dismembered and distorted 
animals, which populate the imagination of Northern people, 
all these figures are merely an intricate pattern, a densely 
woven net which is thrown in great anguish over the vast 
abyss of the unknown. And the ground of the relief seconds 
the madness of its figures. 

To thrust away the gap, to be absorbed in life, manifest 
through forms is one of the leading principles of Indian art. 
The creative impulse, in fact, is nowhere else so strong as 
when forms are made to grow out of forms, when in unin- 
terrupted continuity dome is overpowered by dome, architec- 
ture is dissolved in figures, statics is forgotten and in an 
exuberant growth spires shoot up, towers, balconies, statues, 
agd reliefs, when no wall exist any longer for they are 
replaced by pillars, figures, and the display .of light and shade. 
Every Indian temple conquers death by life, keeps away the 
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unformed and empty from its sacred walls, and revels in 
the overflow of artistic creativeness, nourished by a primeval 
emotion of soul. The dread of emptiness expressed in 
positive terms by the exuberant joy of a limitless life, is the 
urgent force of Indian art. 

Primitiveness is basis as well as fate of Northern and 
Islamic art. They never could get over it and died away in 
the sterility of a pattern which became unsuitable for the 
expression of new contents. Indian art, however, escaped 
the danger of becoming sterile and abstract. It never stopped, 
and the plasticity of its forms always proved a ready shape for 
a new experience and altered appreciation of life. 

It is a widespread error to classify art which merely shows 
lines, surfaces, or colours in correspondence amongst them- 
selves and without any allusion to concrete objects as plants, 
men, and the like as abstract art, while artistic forms, 
suggestive of things seen or imagined are called representation. 
This view originated from the Egypto-Greek art-tradition of 
Europe, which was revived in the Renaissance. Humanism 
thought man the one and important object of art ; but as man 
does not exist by himself but is surrounded by sky and earth, 
landscape or town with all their parts and details, those too 
deserved to become objects for representation. And at the end 
photography triumphed, giving absolutely objective represen- 
tation to all things of reality, and in this manner, rescued art, 
which was on its way to forget its source, the inner ex!p6rience 
of man and its endeavour, that is expression through creative 
form. 

“ Abstract means removed from nature, but as art occupies 
a level different from that of nature, abstraction loses its 
significance and the reality of art depends on the standard 
inherent in art itself. The geometric ornamentation of 
Islamic art is as real as any portrait by Rembrandt, for both 
are rooted in an ineffable yet fundamental experience of life. 
The problem, therefore, is not to distinguish between abstract 
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and realistic art, the question we must answer is — How is it 
possible that man realizes his creative self in so various ways, 
which are absolutely different from the various languages 
spoken ? Eor these convey thoughts in a manner incompre- 
hensible to those who are unacquainted with the special 
language, whilst works of art in unlimited generosity reveal 
their soul to all who do not forget that they too have souls. 

The distinction between abstract art and representation 
lies in man’s consciousness of life. To those agitated by 
uncontrolled forces and feelings, life appears a texture where 
threads are shooting to and fro, carrying with them 
fragments of reminiscences which get entangled in jungles 
through which the soul has to find its path. And like a child 
frightened by the fearful nearness of a lonesome night starts 
singing a song, and it clasps the terror of the unknown, so 
primitive art conquers the unknown by a melody which never 
seems to end, for it gives its flow to the forces which threa- 
tened it, and they calm down like waves after the storm, or 
it makes them spell-bound by its will so that they crystallize 
into the regular patterns of squares, circles, and arabesques. 

Indian art brought forth by this primeval fear of life, of 
which the reverse is superabundance of vitality, reacts with 
melody and measure, with abstract rhythm, but also with 
unbounded freedom of what is called representation, that is to 
say, it introduces the figures of men, animals, plants and 
inanimate objects into the flowing river of rhythmic invention. 

It surpasses the stage of primitiveness and reaches the 
attitude of the naive, unsophisticated soul, which finds itself 
at home in the world, which has discovered itself as something 
that holds its own position though it be included in the 
universe. Still the charm of the unknown, of the ” abstract ” 
retains its significance. The symbolism of early Buddhist 
art, parallel to that of early Christian art, where for the 
bodily presence of Buddha as well as of Christ, symbols like 
the circle of the wheel or the cross are Substituted, preserves 
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the primeval fear of the creative mind with regard to the 
shape of things. 

It must be understood that primitiveness in one sense does 
not coincide with one or the other early stage of human 
history. Por the cave-man, known as primitive man, masters 
life, at least in its manifestation of animal life — as his sure 
possession ; he is the conqueror who stands in safe distance 
from his victim, and realizes its existence as something 
fundamentally detached from his own person. The evolution of 
soul, of psychical life, of which art is the creative expression 
does not depend on the degree of civilization. Even the term 
evolution cannot be applied, for do we not see at such a late age 
lis that of present western civilization, art finding its true 
expression in the “ primitiveness ” of shapeless abstract com- 
positions of mere lines, patches, and colours ? “ Primitive ” 

with regard to creative expression is the name .Or a type 
of soul, which might be connected with certain types of 
civilization, either as spontaneous expression or s® reaction : 
this question, however, transgresses the theory of art. 
All that can be said, is that there are distinct types 
of human creativeness.^ The reason why we call one of these 
types “ primitive ” will be justified by its relationship with the 
other types of artistic behaviour. Indian art in its elementary 
strength, in its untiring invention of crowded forms, in its 
endless rhythm, in its severe, abstract pattern of all the com- 
positions, participates in the primitive type of the world’s art. 

The art of a creative unit, whether it be a single indivi- 
iual, or an entire civilization, has in all of its productions an 

^ The “ primitive " relief from Amaravatij the dense crowd round the bowl is at 
east 3 centuries later than our Bharhut sculpture. But the historical succession has little 
o do with psychical maturity. The mentality of Amaravati and also of Sanchi, which 
gain dates from 50 to 100 years later than Bharhut is undoubtedly in certain respects less 
lature than that of Bharhut, which is one of the earliest Indian monuments known to us. 
io reason for this wilful succession, neither the everchanging result of the intermingling 
f races, where the artists came from, nor the various local and racial art traditions can 
olely he made responsible for this reverse order of history. 
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inner continuity. This is the life-movement of every indivi- 
dual aspect of art, its most intimate expression, its unique 
character. The elements of visual art, on the other hand, are 
limited in number ; line, surface and cube, colour and light 
and shade represent the essential elements which are at the 
disposal of creation. The selection and relation into which 
these elements are placed in order to express the inner 
trend of imagination, constitute the peculiarity of every 
art. 

Indian art never stops, and it cannot forget either. Its 
expansion is immense for it carries on the stock of its earlier 
inventions, and amalgamates them with the presence of any 
time. Its tradition is an undying life-stock, and so it is no 
wonder that the dread of emptiness is compatible with the 
serene peace of animated figures. 

In the reliefs which adorn the railing of the Stupa 
from Bharhut, equal peace embraces the figures of men and 
animal, of fruit and jewel, of flower and town. What- 
ever be the action, the representation maintains an undisturbed 
serenity which is not greater in any part or member. All of 
them join in stabilised harmony, the hymn of life which is 
sung by the heavy and patient movement of an untiring, all- 
pervading lotus-stalk. They assemble and render homage to 
their own unity which makes them greater than if they were 
separated. They have in fact, no power to stand for them- 
selves. They cling to each other like tendrils, who in spite of 
their completeness as phints, need the support of a solid 
stem. The stem of this art is the design, into which all 
figures are included. It carries them firmly and they surren- 
der willingly. The design has done away with the perplexing 
and ceaseless succession and penetration of an infinite 
multitude of forms. The forest of frantic imagination has 
been cleared, order has come into peaceful land. 

Borobodur, 1000 years later than Bharhut, developed in 
straight lino the leading principle of Bharhut art, of that naive 
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contemplative mood which surrenders to live out of generous 
gratitude. The explosion-like vehemence of primitive concep- 
tion has mitigated its sway, the single figures have grown in 
size and decreased in number. They share the freedom of a 
clear atmosphere, amply and harmoniously distributed amongst 
them. This stage of artistic vision, highly developed in 
Greece, and henceforth labelled as classic art, is common 
to the whole of European art, except in its Byzantine 
phase. It is equally widely spread in Eastern Asia, 
W'here the whole of Chinese art, except the Sung age, and 
the whole of Japanese art, except the Buddhist tradition 
are of one and the same level. This art, classic in its 
spontaneousness, takes its impression from life, and transforms 
the particular impression into a world of its own which obeys 
laws dictated by the contact of individual and reality. Whilst 
primitive art is of one and the same turbulent texture in 
all its manifestations, the mature, the naive art creates a 
new texture where some definite theme is the warp and some 
experience is the weft. In these periods the unknown forces 
have become spell-bound, and retired far below the threshold 
of consciousness. Imagination is set free from the anguish, 
and tries its first steps which are going to be decisive with 
all the surety of a wonder child. 

But although Indian art naturally possesses types which 
belong to the whole of art, it amalgamates the various 
types in unique manner. Greek art, for instance, which 
subordinates heroic figures is an artistic reasonableness 
displaying the legend and grandeur of the actors in a 
way which shall give permanence to the scene, as that 
the realistic freedom of the figures is subjugated by a 
strictly observed symmetry and by rigorous limits. But the 
classic naivete of Indian art is fundamentally different. 
In the relief of the Stupa from Borobodur, the rigidity 
of a symmetrical arrangement is unknown. The Buddha 
animated by the subtle grace of his entire nature has 
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entered the scene. Devoted to his own inner mission he 
stands amidst the glory of jubilating spirits, who surround 
him like agitated waves of water, full of the rhythm of the 
flowing wave, and a similar movement is poured out 
over the Buddha’s benign attitude. Although he is the 
central figure he does not occupy the centre of composition, 
but he allows the flying movement of the spirits, the 
wind-waves which pass through the top of flowering trees, 
the waves of devotion which pass through the hearts of the 
humble worshippers, — he allows all of them to communicate 
and to unfold themselves, and his standing, which means 
coming, giving, and receiving, accepts the blessings of nature, 
and the prayer of man, as if it were a shower of happiness, 
gently running through all his limbs. 

Although the composition results from a special theme, 
and not from a state of mind only, — and although it has the 
greatness of well-displayed masses resting on a level 
ground which has no other function than to display the 
composition, the composition itself has preserved that indomit- 
able necessity which makes it one continuous whole of an 
all-pervasive movement ; it resists, carried on by its strength, 
the fetter of symmetry, and creates a free rhythm unmindful 
of laws and rules, and merely expressing itself. 

Such is the inheritance of primitiveness to the classic 
spontaneousness of Indian art. The autonomous inspiration 
of the artist reposes on the primeval experience, that between 
all things and within all of thorn the same creative force is at 
work. In this way, Indian Art attains its rapturous curvature 
which is blended with the solemn choiceness of a classic art. 

Indian art never stops. Whilst in other civilizations the 
classic balance of art is followed by a reaction of the primeval 
instincts which are not satisfied by the polished and measured 
balance, a type of art which is called Barogue, and distort 
the equilibrium by their indomitable sw^ay, this type is 
excluded from India, for there the whole of experience 

9 
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remains intact and becomes sublimated vet remains one and 

v 

the same. Because the life-stock of Indian art never dries up, 
it has one coherent tradition, which receives every fresh 
impulse with the flexibility of a youthful mind, and 
amalgamates philosophic conceptions with the vitality 
of inspiration. Therefore, it never runs the danger of 
becoming allegoric, but it remains original creation with the 
help of its undying tradition, which has the eternal life of 
the spirit. 

The conception of the Buddha image, one of the most 
significant realizations of a sublimated mind makes unswerv- 
ing symmetry the artistic attitude of the sculpture while mudras 
and asanas characterize the bodily posture of the Tathagata. 
And yet this symmetry, rigid and commanding in its nature is 
transformed and suggests a psychical state unknown to any 
other civilization. Egypt and the Byzantine empire alike 
made symmetry the standard formula for transcendental 
contents. The statue of an Egyptian God or king, — and there 
is no difference between them, — is not only symmetrical in its 
structure, but also in its expression. Pitiless parallelism gives 
to him the aspect of a superhuman being, unmoved and 
persistent in its unapproachability. The Byzantine composi- 
tion, ruled by a similar spirit of stern transcendentalism makes 
angels the bodiless walls which guard the deathlike silence 
of the immovable God. But the symmetry to which Indian 
art subjects its Gods has nothing of transcendentalism. There 
it is the subtlest vibration of an accomplished state of spiritual 
existence and still it preserves a faint perfume of human life. 
The modelling of the body has all the warmth of life and the 
well-trained breath of the Yogi keeps him "straight and 
perfectly at rest. His whole e2)idermis is sensitive to life. 
It silently embalms the conqueror, and he gives way to it 
and lets it take its course. His mind dwells in the Infinite, 
and his hands are redeemed from all elfort, and from all 
energy. 
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Architecture, the most comprehensive kind of art, 
maintains in all its forms, throughout the whole of Indian 
history the unity kept alive by primeval superabundance, 
which is restrained by the spontaneousness of classic measure, 
and reaches perfection by surrendering vitality and the 
equilibrium of life to the predominating idea of an artistic 
reality, the laws of which correspond to that of the 
universe. 

The Indian temple, an exuberant growth of seemingly 
haphazard numberless forms, never loses control over its 
extravagant wealth. Their organic structure is neither derived 
from any example seen in nature, nor does it merely do justice 
to aesthetic consideration, but it visualises the cosmic force 
which creates innumerable forms, and these are one whole, 
and without the least of them, the universal harmony would 
lack completeness. 

This completeness is a unique achievement of Indian 
art. Through it, it is distinguished from all other civilizations, 
for those give expression to the one or to the other feeling of 
life in various ages, sharply distinct from one another. In 
India, however, all ages of soul are alive in each of its artistic 
manifestations. Every Indian work of art is primitive and sub- 
limated, naive and refined at the same time. And this wide 
expansion of creative emotion concentrated in every one of its 
productions, bestows on it a spiritual vitality, unfamiliar to 
the rest of the world. With this creative wealth at hand the 
Indian artist expresses his feeling of life ; — Man awakens into 
a new sphere of existence, which does not have any space for 
God, for it has become saturated with him. Nature, too, is 
transformed and has no beginning and no end, for bush and 
line and hill and man, all are co-ordinate, and fundamentally 
there is no difference between them. 

Through the expression art gives to man’s face, the 
physiognomy of soul itself, shows its mystery naked and 
unashamed. The face of Egypt, determined and commanding. 
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though not free from terror, glares with wide-open eyes into 
the other world. 

Europe creates the self-determined and self-conscious 
attitude which results from an untiring energy. No weakness 
is tolerated by these sharp and severe features. They know 
their aim and they do not want to know of anything 
else. 

The Indian physiognomy has got over terror and 
all fear. It does not want nor does it need to strive for, 
or to maintain its aim, for long ago it has achieved it, 
and now is at peace, and need not search the other world 
for distant happiness, and need not struggle and try to 
conquer some small square of reality which it might call its 
own. 

The Egyptian statue immortalized the life of an infallible 
king, stern and remote from human emotion and therefore 
like one of the Gods. The European face, great in its 
purely human strength and weakness disdains all pretentions. 

And the Indian head knows and forgives and faintly 
smiles the eternal smile of the deep sea which is not 
stirred by storms. Such are the monuments different 
civilizations set themselves. The artistic visualisation 
is truer than all written documents can be, and redeems the 
consciousness of every age from misunderstanding. But 
whilst the face of Indian humanity expresses its God-likeness 
through features which have become the expressive gesture 
of their own refined emotions, the relationship of man and 
world links both closely together. It is a simple natural 
world, where big birds fly their own way, where scented, 
starlike flowers blossom at their time, where hill and house and 
bush and meadow are the serene frame for man. And if you 
look closer you forget the hills, houses, clouds and man, and 
become aware that they are merely various forms and various 
shapes for the one reality which surges up in all of them and 
bends and surrounds them, according to its will. Eundamentally 
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there is no distinction between all of them, all are equal parts 
of the artistic vision as well as of nature ; fundamentally there 
was no difference either between man and God — this being 
the artistic message of the Buddha head. 

Indian art integrates the types of human creativeness 
otherwise only realized apart from one another. Through this 
amalgamation of various spiritual types it gets the intensity 
of expression which unites primitiveness and sublimation, 
imagination and reality, spirit and matter in one pliable 
material, ready whenever intuition wishes to make use 
of it. 
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II 

NATURE AND CREATIVENESS* 

Nature is man’s creation. The mountain of course, 
the river and the sea do not need man for their existence. 
But nature is more than and different from its consti- 
tuents. Its meaning to us is that of origin and union and 
because we have left the one behind us and have not 
reached the other, it has become something apart from us. 
So for the time being, which will last as long as man, for it 
came into existence with him and is unthinkable without 
him, — for the time being the faculty of art was given to man. 
It is the meeting place of the human soul and that of nature 
and wherever they come into contact, form is created. Eorm 
redeems man from his separation. Through it object and 
individual become fused and what results is more than either 
of them. 

Nature in all aspects has an alluring charm. Charm 
implies danger and man succumbs to it, by trying to copy 
some aspect of nature or the other. But as long as the 
original exists, the copy is of no value, and as we are not likely 
to witness the withdrawal of nature from this world, naturalis- 
tic art in respect to creation is superfluous. 

The closest contact of man and nature is visualised 
through landscape painting. Neither poetry nor music know 
of a similar form. What does “ landscape ” moan ? It gives 
a cutting from some sight of nature and with the sight the 
mood of him, who contemplated it and with the mood the 
way he got impressed by it. “ Landscape ” is a state of soul, 
objectifled with the help of some sight of nature. We are so 
accustomed to see ourselves in landscape paintings and to find 
in them the sanction of questions we do not ask, for fear to get 
an answer, that we scarcely can believe, that landscape as 


* Lectnre delivered at the Calcutta University on the 31st July, 1922. 
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an independent art is a very late form of expression and is 
reached by very few civilisations only. The great painters of 
the Sung-age in China, the sensitive sculptors of late llomano- 
Hellenistic reliefs, the artists of Europe from the seven- 
teenth century onwards are the only artistic units who 
express themselves through landscape. Landscape, namely, 
the union of water and earth, of sky and mountain, evening 
or spring, pi’esupposes distance, concrete distance as well as 
that of soul. For there are not only trees in a forest one next 
to the other and there is not only some blue sky extended 
over plain and mountains. But Avhat makes tree and river 
and mountain and sky so significantly coherent, is the space 
between and around them, connection and separation, limit 
and oneness. It is, however, the distance of our self from 
nature and our longing towards it which gives to landscape a 
spiritual perspective. 

A Chinese painting for instance, places a mighty 
tree old in age and experience, on the slope of a barren rock, 
which emerges from and rushes down into the unknown and 
the tree bows before the vastness of mysterious space, which 
does not lead anywhere, but directly borders on the infinite, 
and its branches drop into that peaceful and vibrating empti- 
ness that pours itself into the heart of man, VA'hose smallness 
has become effaced bv his own emotion which touches the 

ft/ 

yonder shore and the boat points to the same direction. 

(^ezanne, the representant of modern European painting 
realizes nature in its cosmic order, where the hill is the rule 
of the house and the tree that of the sky and the coloured 
surface that of the picture and their hovering that of his soul 
While the Chinese loses himself in nature the modern 
European finds his equilibrium projected as far as nature 
reaches. 

This comprehensive view on landscape originally is 
unknown to Indian art. Wliether it be .Chinese or modern 
European landscape, their significance results fx’ora contact. 
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from the contact of atmosphere and the tree’s movement and 
man’s gesture in the Chinese painting and from the fusion of 
the texture of the material and the play of light and shade 
which are subordinate to the firm logic of intuition in 
(^ezanne’s work. 

The Indian artist, on the other hand, does not see the 
intercourse of the various forms of nature. His interest is 
absorbed by each of them to an equal extent. When, for 
instance, in the representation of the Kurunga Miga Jataka 
from Bharhut, hunter and antelope, woodpecker and tree 
and tortoise populate a foivst which does not exist for our 
eye, but is suggested to our imagination, no similarity to 
any kind of landscape possibly can be discovered. Yet the 
relation to nature, created in such a relief is not less intimate 
than that of the former visualisations. In what manner ? 

The single figures appear as isolated individuals. We 
do not see where they stand, nor from where they come and 
grow. For the flat ground of the relief does away with 
everything that is not directly connected with the main 
figures of the relief. Yet it would be wrong to see those 
detached figures as isolated, on the contrary, they are as 
closely connected with one another and with the whole as 
trees, animals and men of any landscape can be. But in 
order to realise this connection, we have to forget all memory 
pictures, which menace our appreciation and we have to 
forget the manner accustomed to us of looking at things. 
We must not seek for things which possibly will not be there, 
but our eye dwells on those forms and relations, on those 
signs and solutions which indicate and represent the truly 
Indian conception. 

There is a childlike unreality about those small trees with 
big leaves and stems. There is an unsophisticated and 
voluptuous pleasure in the curvature of body and neck and 
movement of the an’mal, there is a quaint simplicity in the 
slanting position of toylike men who have the intensely 
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expressive gestures of marionettes. Surely they are not 
surrounded by nature but how could they he surrounded as 
they are nature themselves. Such is the landscape of Indian 
art ; it does not describe or suggest the aspect of nature, 
both of which imply the notion of an alienated and regained 
nature. But the Indian mind abides in nature, and it creates 
as nature does. For do we not see flowers growing on the 
slope of the hill in the same graceful irregularity with the 
same gentle bend, the artist has given to his creatures ? 

The Indian artist in creating does not observe nature, 
but he realizes it. He himself belongs to nature and it is 
working through him. This creative attitude stands very 
near to Spinoza’s terminology of natura naturata and natura 
naturans where created and creative are qualities of one 
substance. The work of the Indian artist has the growing 
life which earth bestows on its creatures. 

One type of composition, as significant for Indian plastic 
as the tattimm asi for the Indian mind, is represented by 
the group of woman and tree. It occurs in the earliest phase 
of Indian art, it accompanies its entire existence with the 
sweetness of the setar which keeps tune and time of the song. 

The legend tells that the Asoha tree begins to blossom 
when touched by the left foot of a woman. Art makes 
them bloom into union. Her arms and the stem are one ; 
one life of youth pulsates through both of them ; it is the 
life of earth, the life of nature. Therefore compo.sition to 
the Indian artist does not mean an abstract scheme, as it is the 
case with parallelism in Egyptian art, with the triangle in 
the European Renaissance and with the diagonal line in the 
Baroque. It is an effortless movement which flows through 
all the forms and overflows from the one to the next, from 
the woman to the tree and from movement to cube. 

In the art of the whole world — except in India — devices 
and patterns will be found which have . the function of 
embellishment and decoration only and which have no debper 
10 
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connection with the compositions themselves. The number- 
less posts and walls, beams and slabs of Indian monuments 
covered or adorned with the undulating stalk of heavy lotus 
flowers, are of unique significance. They are the purest 
creative forms which landscape achieves in India. No sugges- 
tion of atmosphere is made there, for they carry their own 
atmosphere with them, that mood of exuberant growth which 
never stops and passes from bud to flower, and from stalks 
and leaves to birds. That wave of the lotus stalk how 
strangely unnatural it is in a superficial sense, how deeply 
true to a cognisance of nature as everlasting in its continuous 
flow from death to life, from winter to summer from bud to 
fruit. Indian art knows of no “ landscape ” for not the 
aspect of nature has fascination for Indian creativeness but 
the working of nature itself. Indian art, therefore, expresses 
the force immanent in nature, it does not render the likeness 
of its forms. And in this way every single form of art 
expresses the whole of nature. But although all forms of 
Indian art are deeply significant, they never are symbolic. 
Symbolism, on the contrary, the moment it enters Indian 
art — it comes from the region of thought, where it belongs 
to the family of parable and metaphors — it is transformed 
into a vessel of nature. Tricula’s are so nearly related to 
fish and several symbols grouped together form some new 
species of fantastic plants. Examples of this early Indian 
imagination are to be seen in Mathura and Sanchi. 

Creativeness and nature have entered unique relationship 
in Indian art. Art has become the continuation and 
sublimation of nature through the medium of the creative 
mind. This process necessarily is accompanied by a further 
development of the forms of nature. The distortions of Indian 
art are caused by that peculiar growth. 

In what way are the elements of the visible world 
stimulating to and adapted by the creative impulse ? The 
representation of the Jetavana Jataka from Bharhut shows 
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the grove the merchant Anathapincjika purchases from prince 
Jeta in order to build a monastery for the Buddha. The trees 
have been cut, only three are left on the border, bullocks and 
cart which brought the money are having rest and servants 
are busy covering the ground of the grove with square 
golden coins, this being the price paid for the grove. Temples 
already have been built, a sacred tree also has been surrounded 
by a railing and pious crowds of worshippers. Anathapiiidika 
appears twice — with this strange occurrence we have to deal 
later on — at the bottom he watches the purchase, and in the 
middle he is engaged in the ceremony of consecration. No 
historic report would be more concise. Nothing is shown which 
has not its necessary place in the story. And the way how 
things are shown is of still greater simplicity. Precise out- 
lines give distinction to the tree, its formula consists in one 
line for the stem and a triangular scheme for the top and 
man is almost as simple to represent as the tree. Just this 
childlike simplicity of representation, however, proves an 
enormous achievement of visual power and concentration. 
The hand of the artist chisels the absolutely necessary lines 
and only these with unswerving surety. Nothing can distract 
him and so he conveys the most precise information of the 
object he depicts. This clear simplification, far more “ difficult” 
and “advanced ” than the most exhaustive description, 
is appropriate to the artist’s aim of giving a clear idea of the 
visible world, which without his purifying abstraction would 
remain in the dumb lap of nature. This extreme simplifica- 
tion also proves an economic principle for the creative imagina- 
tion, for it prevents it from getting absorbed by details and 
makes it the living source of gvery form. The one 
aim of Indian art with regard to nature, is therefore to 
represent its forms with accuracy. Having attained this 
goal, creative imagination has free field of work and dives 
from surface to secret. Being creation it proceeds in the 
channels supplied by nature. 
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Every organism in nature is constructed in such 
a way that the life-energies can circulate throughout the 
whole body. The life of nature, i.e., physical life, consists 
in the unbroken and unirritated circulation of the life-juice 
whether it is the blood of animal and man or the sap 
of plants. In order to resist and to get on in life, 
joints, muscles and bones had to be formed, otherwise the 
organism would break down. Western art during relatively 
short phases, six centuries of Greek and Hellenstic art and 
five centuries from the beginning of the Renaissance to the 
twentieth century, exclusively paid attention to those features 
of resisting an aggressive life, as bones and muscles are. Indian 
art, on the other hand, directed its energies towards the other 
part of organic life, towards the circulation of the life-juice. 
The result is obvious. Greek and Post- : enaissance art 
equally delight in pointing out the muscular energy, the 
splendidly constructed physique of man, or in an analogous way 
of every organism depicted. European mannerism, and the 
greatest artists, Michel Angelo, Titian and Rubens are not 
free from it, delights in an ostentatious display of exaggeratedly 
developed muscles, which are clearly marked in all their 
anatomic details. Indian art, on the other hand, makes 
disappear muscles and bones for the sake of an uninterrupted 
smoothness of all limbs through which the life energy may 
circulate without hindrance. The mannerism of Indian art 
lies in those languid creeper-like hands, which have almost be- 
come standing formulae. The cognisance of life as movement, 
overflowing, and uninterrupted is formed by Indian art 
and is compared by naive similes. Shoulder and arm 
together, for instance, are compared to head and trunk 
of the elephant, the leg to the stem of a banana put upset down, 
the fingers are like beans and the face sometimes has the 
outline of a betel-leid. These ancient comparisons made 
Dr. Abanindranath Tagore write his Hindu “Anatomy.” 
Anatomy to the Indian artist means the clear expression of 
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what he feels to be the life-force of nature. It differs 
naturally from medical anatomy which as science is one and 
the same all over the world, while art as pure expression 
varies with the individual who expresses himself. Besides 
the anatomic deformations of all Western works of art are 
as deadly as those of their Indian brothers and the beautiful 
Galatea if she was a true work of art must have died shortly 
after she exchanged her existence of a statue with that of a 
young woman for the sake of her lover and creator, the 
sculptor Pygmalion. 

From this creative apprehension of the life of nature, 
Indian art without making any special effort, finds the genuine 
form for the most abstract and sublimated conception. The 
supernatural state of the Buddha confesses through the form 
art gives to it, that it is nothing but the purest and ultimately 
true form of nature itself. Ceaseless life flows from head to 
arms, from one arm to the next, from body to legs ; though 
the whole statue rests in silent concentration, life takes its 
course and gives to the highest form of the human mind 
adequate shape. 

How far this conception of nature determines the organism 
of the picture, that is to say the coherent artistic expression 
has to be considered later on. For the present it suffices 
to point out that the artistic means by which the 
flowing stream of life is visualized are found in the peculiarly 
Indian plastic representations. 

Sculpture, we say, is plastic art. Plastic is an adjective 
derived from the same root as plasticity. Plasticity, therefore, 
must have been the outstanding feature of sculpture, when it 
induced people to call it by that name. In the meantime, 
however, the original meaning of the word became forgotten 
and any sculpture however so stagnant and abrupt its 
forms may be, is called plastic. Indian art restores to 
plastic its original meaning. Take any sculpture in the 
round, a figure of Ganesha for instance. 'At the first moment 
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it seems as if some tough liquid would boil in bubbles and 
those bubbles mirror the vision of Ganesha. Still it is a 
carving in stone. Through a plastic conception the stone has 
become pervaded by life. It does not resemble any living 
form, but it has got a life of its own ; which never stops and 
communicates its flow to each single form and makes them 
swell but also sharply defined and it is thrust further by its own 
energy to the next bubble and so forth until the whole mass of 
the stone has been transformed by the fervour of creation from 
a raw -material into a work of art. No part of the sculpture, no 
single point of its surface can be looked at independently, for 
the one is so intimately connected with the next as the various 
sections of the course of a river. Every material becomes 
flexible in the hand of the Indian artist. Painting too is a 
“ plastic ” art in India. The frescoes from Ajanta are as far 
removed from a merely two-dimensional surface-decoration as 
from an illusion of the depth of reality. They are plastic 
in such a way that every limb, every rock and every wall seem 
full in their roundness and mass. The modelling of a group of 
girls makes them grow out of the artist’s imagination like 
superabundant flowers blooming forth from one root. The 
edgeless plasticity of their limbs allows life to take its calm 
and uninterrupted course. 

Plastic, therefore, is the creative form of Indian 
“ naturalism.” With regard to India the meaning of naturalism 
becomes altered. The word is very much abused, in Europe as 
well as in India. To the European bourgeois naturalism means 
such a spectacle which will give pleasure to him without 
any effort made on his side. To the Indian bourgeois it has a 
similar meaning, but the value he attaches to it, is still 
greater, on account of the example given by Europe. To the 
European artist and intellectual on the other hand naturalism 
is identical with creative incapacity, while the naturalism of 
the Indian artist stands beyond the views mentioned. The 
appreciation and suggestiveness of nature, naturally changes 
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with surroundings and traditions. The Chinese naturalism 
to a European eye appears as an idealistic abstraction, whilst 
European naturalism strikes the Chinese as utmost ugliness. 
It is, however, the special feature of Indian naturalism not 
to depict the form of nature but to create as nature does. 

This peculiar relationship of creativeness and nature 
results in an unrivalled rendering of animals and plants. 
With regard to the human figure it sacrifices the individual 
physiognomy to the characteristics of the type and achieves 
in portrait-painting a greatness of pure humanity which 
does not allow man to become a caricature of God’s intention ; 
caricature-drawings, in fact, are very rare in the whole of 
Indian art. The uncriticising earnestness of the Indian mind 
does not observe weakness. It carries out the command of 
nature and places the type over the individual and all types 
are of equal significance. The elephant, the most accom- 
plished animal of Indian art, is given all the heaviness, round- 
ness and goodness, which that loveable beast possesses ; should 
ever the species die out, the monument set by the representa- 
tions of Indian art, will make it immortal. None of its move- 
ments, none of its curves escaped the artist, and so vitally does 
he feel with this animal, that in its innumerable representations 
in sculptured friezes around many Indian temples where 
several thousands of them are assembled round the walls of 
one temple, mechanical repetition is unknown, for everyone is 
given a slight modulation of the elephant trot, so cherished 
by the Indian mind. The elephants at Kanarak embody the 
substance of elephantness in their smooth plastic. 

The figure of man on the other hand represents a type in 
the same way as deer or the hodhi tree and all of them are co- 
ordinated in the composition, for all of them are creatures of 
nature. This feeling remains alive in the portraiture of later 
centuries. Eajput portraits confess their Indianness by a flow of 
the outline which is bent into personal likeness. In this respect 
they widely differ from Moghul portraiture, which gives the 
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individual portrait with objective exactitude. But it does not 
render that something inexpressible through words, that 
makes the genuine Indian portrait a form of life itself while 
it flows through some special human features. 

Obeying to the life of nature and not copying its appearance 
Indian art creates form. Its artistic logic is as coherent as the 
life of nature which it follows and Ihe result to which it 
necessarily leads must be seen in the images with many 
arms, many limbs and many heads. Human bodies have 
multiple limbs in art, because they do not have them in 
nature and because art can proceed and proceeds in the 
direction indicated by nature, where nature has to stop. 
Nature does not produce gods. They are brought forth by 
human imagination. Nature however supplies the elements 
which help imagination to construct and to believe in God. 

In his mythical stage of spirituality man perceived 
the supernatural as a combination of forms of organic life, 
disparate in nature. The Egyptian and Assyrian Gods mixed 
bodies of lion and man, bird and man, bird and quadruped 
and the like, Vishnus — Varaha-avatar and that of Narasingha — 
belong to the mythical and combining imagination of 
humanity. Fundamentally different, however, is the multi- 
plicity of limbs, a unique invention of India. 

Supernatural beings throughout the whole world are 
conceived with wings. They generally spring off from the 
shoulders and suggest that celestial lightness associated with 
aerial creatures. In Indian art, however, except in post-Asokan 
sculpture and Moghul paintings, we do not meet with 
winged human or animal forms. Garufla representations 
of course stand apart, for Garuda, originally conceived as 
bird, later on assumes a human body. He is we may 
say a bird in human personification. The Indian artistic 
imagination disregards wings and creates many arms, growing 
out of the shoulders — and later on of the elbows also, — 
which belong to the Gods. The imaginative emotion which 
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realized the wings and the many arras is certainly one and the 
same, although the significance of its various manifestations 
differs widely. For wings attached to man and quadrupeds 
belong to an imagination, satisfied by addition and combination, 
while an imagination of an organic and synthetic order is 
required for the pictorial representation of multiple arms. 
Both conceptions, however, realise the sensation of psychical 
elevation seated somewhere between the shoulders. The 
wing-imagination works more or less mechanically, the 
imagination, on the other hand, which produces the multiple 
arms, works organically. Each arm and each hand is not 
only equally possible in its connection with the body, but 
through their variety the manifold spiritual energies acting 
in the god, in his peaceful mind and in his motionless or 
agitated body, become apparent. Each arm and each hand 
has a different gesture, a different individual expression, 
yet all of them are one outburst of divine energy. 

This is the way how the Indian artist renders god-likeness. 
He is so engrossed in the life of nature that through his 
hand it gets the chance of producing a new possibility of 
organic form ; organic, however, no longer with regard to 
physical life, but organic as a spiritual embodiment. He 
visualises God, no longer restricted by the purpose of types, 
but freed by his imagination, so that life may circulate 
unbound and unrestricted through the multiple limbs of the 
Gods, who live their own purposeless existence. 

The multiple arms, however, are soon followed by multiple 
legs, the multiple limbs by multiple heads and multiple 
bodies through which imagination runs in a vicious circle ; 
for it cannot go further and has to come back from where 
it started and it restores to nature the simple figure of man 
with two arms and two legs only. 

Nature sometimes lets imagination loose but calls it back 
when it has achieved what lies within the, scope of both of 
them. Whatever the contents of Indian imagination are, nature 

11 
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always lies at their root and they have to travel along the 
roads prepared by her. She gives the suggestion and the 
artist carries it out. He follows as much her advice as that 
of his intuition. How else could rock temple and rock 
monastery have come into existence. They tell their own 
story, how when the mind became tired of a distracted life, 
and wished to return to its own depth, how the disciples of 
Buddha left the world and found themselves, surrounded by 
nature in all her wealth while they were living in the austere 
simplicity of some hole or cave nature herself had prepared 
for them in one of her rocks. And how those monks when 
no natural holes were left unoccupied started cutting out 
of the rock small cells and as their number went on increasing 
continuously, how they grouped their cells and built a 
monastery, cut it right into the flesh of nature, so that the 
first organised residence of spiritual man rivals the first 
dwelling place of the savage who has not yet founded human 
life apart from nature. And in this way India gives back to 
nature what she received from her and both are enriched by 
the surrender of human experience which lies between the 
savage who against his will is fettered to her and the spiritual 
who does away with the fetters of society and willingly seeks her 
communion and shelter. And how, later on, the austere 
simplicity of the first who sought nature was redeemed from 
the self-imposed restraint and by the following generations of 
brethren, and nature herself, through the creation of man 
beeame immortal when her rocks were transformed into 
columns of which every single part suggested some form of 
nature and big caves were dug out and their walls covered by 
a miraculous vegetation, of which God and man and animal 
and the forest and house and legend formed the fantastic 
pattern. 

And again as in the case of the images with many limbs 
the human element had to go its own way and the Bathas in 
Mamallapur and the cave temple in Ellora are the token of 
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man’s struggle for luxury. The Kailasa has none of the 
mysteries of art-nature but represents the luxurious temple 
of a rich community who could indulge in the extravagance 
of having it hewn out of the rock. 

The eternal antagonism and attraction of civilisation 
and nature finds its creative interpretation in the history of 
the Indian cave temple and cave monastery. 

It is the fulfilment of its inmost longing that the 
Indian soul needs and seeks the contact with nature. It 
gives spiritual satisfaction but sometimes also an emotional 
one, though this indirectly might lead to the same restful 
communion of mind as the former. The emotional communion 
is visualised in a late phase only of Indian art, in the various 
paintings which have Ragas and Maginis for their theme. 
The union with nature is attained by the music-yoga and 
music or nature herself bodily present in the Bagamalas. 
These paintings generally are of most complex origin 
whilst as works of art they are of childlike simplicity. 
They do not only visualise a state of soul but also the season 
of the year and the time of the day which are objectivations, 
reflexes and incitements at the same time of that particular 
mood. A nd besides they are the secret relationship of both, 
for the one is the beloved and the other the lover, calling 
and pining for each other or redeemed from all longing 
by their union. One of the most significant pictorial types 
of all the Bagamalas is Bagini Tori, she — who as some old 
lines describe her — “is the beloved of Malkosh with golden 
complexion ; her hair is like dark clouds and the face like the 
full moon, and her eyes like those of the deer. The ten 
corners of the globe are brightened by the beauty of her form. 
Hearing her song all birds and beasts are shedding tears. 
The deer are listening to her song intensely and unconsciously 
they are dancing in front of her. These paintings, late as 
they are, represent landscape in the sense familiar to us. 
But at that time, China as well as Europe, had directly 
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or vid Persia exercised their influecce on India. The usej 
however, made of the landscape is purely Indian, though it 
is a more complex and less direct form than that created - 
in earlier epochs. Nature there has become an actor who 
displays his inner life through the alluring charm of its 
personification as young man or young woman or both 
together and through the haunting sweetness of her melody. 
The insoluble connection however of figure and landscape — how 
empty every Ragmi picture would look without the figure 
of the and how rich it appears through her presence — 
the insoluble connection of soul and landscape is the purely 
Indian merit of these paintings. 

Indian art represents the creative continuation of 
nature, or the return to her and their creative union. Art thus 
is as natural as nature and nature as artistic as art 
with regard to the Indian soul, Avhich realises that the cruel 
form of Narasinha is installed on mountain-tops, in caves and 
in forests. 
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III 

MYTH AND FORM ‘ 

Myth is an expression of the fulness of life. The under- 
ground f' ars, hopes and extravagancies of inner experience 
surge up and show their monstrous heads, their heroic deeds 
and their God-like autocracy. Whatever the origins of myth 
are, whether physical, meteorological, liturgic, ethic, historic 
or allegoric, India never ceased to create myth. Different 
from Judaism and Christianity, myth and religion were never 
divided and the bitter fight of the established religion and the 
luxuriant growth of myths was never more than an incident. 
There are myths which reveal the cosmos reflected in imagina- 
tive emotion and others which glorify the mission and vocation 
of man and his regained cosmic existence. Legend and myth 
and not the laws and prohibitions imposed by ten commands are 
the background of the spiritual consciousness of India. Laws 
are rigid but myths grow in freedom. The Mosaic law 
prevented art and the Indian myth gave to it the greatness of 
a limitless horizon, populated by ever-changing, never-tired 
imagination. 

Myth is the subject-matter of Indian art, with other 
words : to express the fulness of life is the subject-matter of 
Indian art with other words : who does not experience myth 
as the only reality will never create an adequate work of art, 
but merely an illustration. But Avhat does illlustration and 
creative expression mean with regard to art. 

An illustration accompanies a text. It visualises some 
episode with the vivid impressiveness of lines and colours. It 
serves the text as a sensual foot-note and has apart from it no 
more independence than duly belong to a foot-note. The aim of 
the best illustration points towards the test, it is coherent with 
the words and not coherent in itself. 

* Lecture delivered at the Calcutta Univertity on the* 2nd August by Mils Stella 
Krararisch, Ph,D. (Vienna), 
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A statue, relief or painting on the other hand may have 
some story, some event, some myth for their subject. And yet 
they will not he in the service of story, event or myth. 
Subject-matter is the sound basis of art, yet to be sure — story or 
myth have their subject-matter just as well as the work of art, 
which represents that story or myth. But a newspaper report 
of some tragedy which happened yesterday is pure subject- 
matter and has no element of art and an illustration stands in 
similar relationship to the story which it illustrates. The 
newspaper reporter registers the event, — he cannot afford to 
create the form of his inner experience with regard to that 
event. Besides this would not be wanted. Similarly not much 
more is wanted from an illustration than to register the events 
of the story by visual means. The aim of illustration is 
realistic, it leads the verl)al abstraction back to an imagined 
actual reality and it is from this point of view that to the 
imaginative reader illustrations so often appear disturbing and 
superfluous. 

The work of art on the other hand which has some myth, 
or legend, or whatever it be, for its subject-matter, makes use 
of the suggestions already formed by words ; but in order to 
get to their taste and flavour it has to absorb the story. It 
must be flt for that process of absorption that is to say, the 
creative emotion of the artist is the receptacle into which 
literary imagination is poured out. The chemistry of intuition 
however luckily has no formula. The subject-matter undergoes 
complete reformation, before it emerges as work of art. 
Literary imagination, therefore, prepares the material for the 
work of art ; the artist however has to melt and to transform it 
from the unity of concepts to one unique conception. In this 
way the artist creates the myth, in a different way but by the 
same faculty of the human mind which expressed itself in 
poetical terms. 

Not the events, hut the significance of the events which 
constitute myth or story is rendered by the correspondence of 
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visual means and no longer by the logic of poetical 
diction. 

Myths live by oral tradition. Mostly they are recorded 
when they no longer exist as living reality in the human 
heart. Art, however, is a version contemporary with the 
original emotion. 

The feeling of life as endless coming and going, as infinite 
movement supports Buddha’s Jatakas and the Avatars of 
Vishnu. 

In the reliefs on the railings of the Stupa from Bharhut 
many Jatakas are present at the same time. Their succession in 
time has changed into a co-ordination in space. The Buddha in 
his former existences need not wander through ages and ages. 
Supported by the undulating flow of the lotus stalk his previous 
births are brought near one another and one form of 
existence gently glides into the next. This form of composition 
has the peaceful and perhaps also the tired monotony of life 
which goes on repeating itself with slow measure throughout 
the Yuga in which we live. Now the Buddha is a clever 
cock and then again a young Brahmin, and sometimes 
an elephant and sometimes a deer and that stalk of the 
lotus which surrounds his cock — cleverness with such compas- 
sion does not diminish its attention or alter its direction when 
the Buddha proves his unfailing wisdom working through 
the humble mind of a young son of a Brahmin. And so his 
incarnations and the remarkable event that happened in each 
of them are passing by like beads on a thread, but the thread 
is a lotus-stalk and the beads are events and their order is alter- 
nate, for to heighten their importance and to give proper 
surroundings to them, jackfruits and others, big like night- 
mares accompany them in regular succession. Such is the pic- 
torial way of expressing life’s unbroken continuity, which has 
found its myth in the Jatakas and its abstract concept in Karma 
— nothing in the myth however suggests it^ association with a 
lotus stalk, nothing indicates the assistance of absurdly big 
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fruits in fantastic variety. Nothing tells that the Buddha 
however, so marvellous the gifts of his character were, whether 
in the shape of animal or man, was equal in size to flower 
and leaf — and we are nowhere told either that however so 
great the significance of a Jataka was, still it could not rival 
the greatness of a bunch of leaves or fruits or that of a necklace. 
But that is how art tells its myth. Undoubtedly, the actual 
happening is less distinguishable than if the fable were told 
by words, but what is so clearly formed in the relief is the 
inner meaning of the myth. The monotonous melody of 
the lotus stalk sounds near the endless vibration of the 
infinite and creates through its simple form the suggestion 
of life eternal, yet continuously transforming. 

It is by these means that art creates myths. There 
mythical significance results from relationship, which again 
does not belong to the logical order of the intellect, but to the 
constructive instinct of the creative impulse. Indian art has not 
only myths as tales, but it creates those myths in a manner 
which tells to later generations of more and deeper connections 
than which are stored in a fable. Bharhut represents the 
classic form of the Buddha legend and no revelation could 
be more succinct, and naive. Buddhism in later centuries, 
overthrown by Hinduism, lost its importance for India, but 
the law of composition which reached its classical formulation 
in the early Buddhist monuments remains a motif recur- 
ring throughout the whole of Indian art. It is the lotus- 
tendril with its ever calm, infinitely variegated and untiring 
curvature. The Jatakas go on through ages until the last 
incarnation is reached. It is final, and the ever running 
wave of life and death has flown into the ocean of nirvana. 
But the wave of composition, the wave of life continues its 
flow however so many Buddhas may attain perfection in the 
meantime, for it does not illustrate any special doctrine or 
message, but being art it is the unconscious though, precisely 
elaborate form of nameless life, as is felt by the Indian. 
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The lotus creeper therefore — but no lotus creeper exists in 
nature — the lotus that flowers in the world of art and extends its 
stem as endless wave over the monuments — is the visual form 
the genius of India found as an expression of that super- 
abundance of life-energy which is called karma and found 
its historical myth in Buddha’s Jatakas. 

Another myth, that of Vishnu and his avatars, is based on 
the same cognisance of life. Still the starting point has been 
shifted. The Jatakas being retrospective — for their principle 
existed from the beginning — form one chain of continuous 
existence. The avatars, on the other hand, sudden, unforeseen 
outbursts of divine energy become visualised by various 
independent compositions concluded in themselves, and 
pointing to nothing further. In them the cosmical event 
is concentrated into one single moment while in the Jataka 
its life is unfolded. Avatars similar to metamorphosis, and 
to the transformations so frequently related in Northern 
mythology lend themselves to pictorial representation. 

The Boar incarnation of Vishnu, for instance, unites 
the idea of the boar, whose innate custom it is to dig 
deep into the earth with a geographical notion, namely that 
the earth, the dry land, has been rescued from the sea; 
Vishnu, the preserver of the earth rescues in shape of the 
primeval boar the Goddess Earth — and imagination hurries 
on combining — the Goddess Earth who has been kidnapped 
thither by the demon Hiranyaksha, the enemy of the Gods. 
And other preconceived figures and actions accompany and 
complete the heroic poetical picture of the Varaha- Avatar. 
§rsha, on whose wide-spread hoods the earth is supposed to 
rest rises from the ocean along with the Boar God, worshipping 
him. The devas worship the God from above, the sages on 
the right, and Brahma and Siva on the left. They express 
the joy felt by the entire univ^erse on this occasion. 

Thus the mythical happening appejjrs reflected in our 
mind, step by step, adding to the figure of the God that of 
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the Goddess combining with either of them the serpent God. 
At last we have to join the circles of worshippers and the 
devas worship from above, and Brahma and Siva and the sages 
on one level with the Boar-God. 

Such is the mythic subject-matter of the relief from 
Mamallapuram. In the middle of the composition rises the 
God. He raises the earth, and the accentuated parallelism of 
vertical lines makes them appear rising and rising, surging 
from unknown depth into unknown height and the attendants 
to the right and to the left worship and render homage to 
the rising God by realising his uplifting career in their 
own limbs which are made to accompany the central figure 
by their straight verticalism. And their movement would grow 
into the infinite if not the God were fettered to his burden, 
the earth, whom so willingly he took on his arm ; but this 
fetter is his halo, the crowning shape, radiating from his 
God-head. How his arm clasps the leg of the earth, how her 
tranquil sitting corresponds to the God’s energy, manifest in 
the clasp of his hand and the bend of the arm so that they 
form an inseparable connection ; and all the others, to the 
right and to the left, at the same level and lower down are 
nothing but the emanation of the God’s energy which spreads 
round him in the form of the circle. Yet this circle is left 
incomplete, so that the rising movement is not counteracted by 
the stability of the round one. Quality and heroic action of 
the God are thus visualised by vertical lines and circular 
movement and the reality of the myth is led back to its in- 
most and primeval significance. Names are forgotten, mythical 
experience has gained visual form. 

Vishnu, in several of his avatars, is given form as 
centrifugal energy radiating from one upright centre, his 
upright posture. Trivikrama, the God who took three strides, 
is transformed into a purely dynamic composition of linear 
energies. Myth expressed through words invents a fable, myth 
created by art makes the inherent relation of the visible 
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world manifest. The legend runs thus : Bali, a powerful 
Demon King, conquered the three worlds and ruled in them, 
in spite of his birth, in charity and with justice. Indra, 
the chief of the Gods was thus superseded. Vishnu as the 
avowed destroyer of the demons and the upholder of the Gods 
had to restore Indra to his legitimate positions. Vishnu 
could not go to war against Bali as he was a virtuous king. 
So he went in the guise of a dwarf, Brahman, a student of 
the Vedas and begged of Bali for three feet of land on which 
he could sit and meditate on Brahman undisturbed. The 
generous Bali granted the request. But wbat was his 
astonishment when he saw the cunning God grow to a height 
transcending the world taking at one step the whole earth, 
covering the sky with the next and demanding of Bali to show^ 
him room for the third. True to his promise, Bali offered his 
own head, on which the God placed his foot and sent him 
down to the lower regions. Greatly pleased with the king’s 
nobility and firmness of character, Vishnu is still supposed to 
be guarding as his servant the palace of Bali in the world 
below.' 

To the carefully scrutinising mind of the archaeologist the 
relief from Mamallapuram seems to represent the God with 
eight arms. He notices further ' the foremost arm on the 
right supports the lintel while the remaining three hold the 
discus, club and the sword. Of the arms on the left side two 
hold the bow and the shield ; the third has the conch and 
the fourth is pointed towards Brahma seated on the lotus. 
This Brahma has four hands. He reverently touches with 
one of his hands the toe of the uplifted leg of Trivikrama 
and with another touches the finger of the God pointed 
towards him. On the corresponding right side of Trivikrama 
is found apparently Siva, also on a lotus-seat. The Sun 
and Moon with circles of light behind their heads are seen 
flying in the air, half way down the high face of the 


‘ From Kriihna Shaitri : South Indian Images of Gods and Goddesses, p. 30- 
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God. Two other heavenly beings, one of which is on the 
level with the head of Trivikrama and has a horse-face, are 
also flying in the air. The seated figures at the foot of 
Trivikrama are apparently Bali and his retinue, who are 
struek with amazement at the sudden transformation of the 
stunted Vamana into the all-pervading Trivikrama.” 

No doubt it is difficult to enter the abstruse action of 
personages who are at least irrelevant to us and who more- 
over exhibit such touching scenes as for instance the four- 
handed Brahma, who with his one hand reverently touehes 
the toe of the uplifted leg of Trivikrama. Although 
all the episodes mentioned are represented in the relief, 
they do not "constitute its existence. And leaving away 
all what folklorists and archaeologists might have to 
see and to say, the relief creates the radiating of the sun with 
such phenomenal energy that arms and legs are no longer 
limbs, but strong and piercing forces, bursting out from one 
common centre, penetrating everywhere, upwards — and the 
high crown — it becomes higher and higher, it almost is a beam 
and those many arms, disc of sun-rays, are thrust forth and 
penetrate the variegated forms of matter scattered about 
and they are made to assemble in the round glory of 
the upholder of the universe, whose one leg is sent down- 
wards to give light to the lower regions, a radiating beam 
that pierces the heavy dullness of the ground, which is basis 
and counteractor. Greatness is simple and what could be 
simpler than a horizontal line, on which a vertical line 
reposes, this line being the diameter of a circle. Through 
the inner relationship of horizontal and vertical, of horizon 
and zenith, sun, the all-pervading upholders unfolds the circle 
of his rays. 

The Jataka, expressions of life’s continuity, found their 
corresponding form in the undulating movement of the wavy 
line. The Avatars, on the other hand, expressions of the 
intensity of life in 'every of its moments were realised by art 
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through the correspondence of vertical line, horizontal line 
and circle. Viewed closer these two diametrically opposed types 
of artistic form contain both the same elements, for a wavy 
line is nothing but a circle adapted to its extreme components, 
now following the horizontal, now the vertical, or seen from 
the other end the wavy line consists of a horizontal and of 
a vertical line which are brought to union by the roundness 
of the circle. The wavy line is the integration of the myth 
of life, visualised by Indian art, while the other type of life 
concentrated into the tension -of every second of reality welds 
the contrast — of vertical and horizontal — into the unity of the 
circle. 

These compositional types, however, do not result from the 
myth, which is their theme. They are inherent qualities of 
Indian art. The myth" is the verbal and the form the visual 
expression of one and the same experience of life which 
belongs to India. There is, of course, nothing conscious in this 
relationship, it is like one special kind of leaf and one special 
kind of flower which belong to one plant. Leaves from a 
different plant will not match that flower, but we cannot 
give the exact reason why they don’t. The mythical ex- 
perience of the artist finds form as expression, that of the 
poet words, concepts. Both may meet and become fused if 
the ultimate significance of their vision is the same. 
Apart from the mythic form, Indian art has given to life in 
the two aspects dealt with, some more distinct types of 
mythic experience were evolved. These, however, are based 
on the selection 'from and combination of the elements con- 
tained in the two standard types of Indian form that of 
Jatakas and Avatars. 

Krishnia Gopala, the cowherd, the flute-player, is to 
Indian art a theme with infinite ^variations. His limbs sing 
all the melodies which his flute ever could play. The right foot 
crosses the left, the left arm crosses the body — or the position 
may be different, but that crossing from’ rest to movement 
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and from now to then is the characteristic time of Venu- 
and Madana-Gopala’s attitude. His body swings accordingly 
to the left, to the right, to the left, in that leisured rhythm, 
which is so favourable for playing the flute. And his arms, two 
or four or many more, make the sweet sound of the flute 
vibrate on and on. The happy state of a perfectly balanced, 
perfectly harmonised existence is visualized by the artist in 
this vertical and horizontal play of the wavy movement. 
It is so ideally human, this equilibrium of unrestrained 
emotion ; taking its natural flow it builds up the existence 
of Krishna as a work of art. Krishna is not only one of the 
most popular heroes of India. The compositional form which 
found in his figure the most graceful and xhaustive realisation, 
is the most popular attitude amongst those figures of Indian art, 
who are not forced to registered gestures conveying their 
message. The Tribhanga, and the light and the extreme bent 
Abhanga and Atibhanga, all compositional forms of leisured 
life, which does not express anything besides itself, belong to 
one order, with Krishna’s attitude. Human life undisturbed 
and unfettered, this is a part of the great stream of life which 
flows through the undulating line in which the Jatakas 
take place. 

The circle on the other hand is used exclusively when ^iva 
dances his cosmic dance. The wavy curve was the form of 
progressive life, and therefore equally belonged to Jatakas and 
to one form of the chain, to human or organic life in 
general. But the circle, completeness in itself, is form of 
cosmic existence. It reveals the life of the Gods. 

Siva’s dance has mystic significance, but its conception 
belongs to an imagination that creates myth and not mysteries. 
Indian art, however, — so mystically its subjects may be 
interpreted or however so mystically they affected the mind 
of the self -abandoned worshipper — Indian art, as all art, has 
nothing to do with mysticism. It is, however, mythical and 
all great art is mythical. Mysticism belongs to life. It 
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represents its most sublimated form realised in the human 
soul as union with the soul of the universe. Poetry might 
have some mystic happening or feeling for its subject, still 
the creative work of the poet never can be mystical. The 
mystical experience finds fullest realisation in the life of the 
saint. But saints — as a rule — are not artists. The artist, on 
the other hand, has the vision of the saint ; he does not however 
apply it to his further psychical career, but detaches it 
from his person and makes it concrete through some material 
or the other. And as his vision needs the special material, 
whether word or stone or sound, so it needs materialisation 
in some special imaginary happening, which must be separated 
from the person and woven into a new context. While 
mysticism is a state of spiritual human existence, the myth 
is a deed of the human spirit. It is creation. Deeds exist 
in themselves and apart from the individual, which they 
contain in an transubstantiated and immortalised form. The 
experience of the mystic dies with him and it needs another 
mystical inclination to realise his experience, if recorded. 
But works of art are universal and only the eye of Majnun 
is needed, to see the beauty of Leila. 

Myths and works of art are creations. They represent 
or visualise the relationship of the cosmic to particular 
in one definite connection, which through intense narrow- 
ness, that is through the concentration of vision, can afford 
to be universal. 

Curves can be endlessly modified, but the circle is confined 
to itself. Krishna’s figure leads the dance of all the Bhangas 
of human postures invented by Indian art but it is only Siva 
who can dance the dance of creation, the perfect circle. 

Siva dances that dance which leads from creation to 
preservation, from preservation to destruction. Where does 
his dance begin ? It has no beginning and it has no end, 
for it is. Such is the state of the world* in any moment of 
existence. Past, future and present are divided in grammar 
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and history but not in the moment of actual life. And 
therefore his dance turns in a circle and a halo of flames is 
around him. 

Krishna and Siva types, combinations of undulating curves 
and combination of circles are expressive of the moment of 
life in its entirety, of the moment of human life in full equi- 
librium, or of the moment of cosmic life in full reality. 

Other myths correspond with other forms. Pure symmetry 
and vertical parallelism are rare though precious creations. 
They are visualised through Buddha, Vishnu, Surya, etc. 
They characterise the single images, set up for worship, in 
sitting or standing attitude. Vertical symmetry in motionless 
regularity owns the hypnotising sternness, required by an 
image. In this respect the Indian conception does not differ 
from that all over the world. It is the adequate form of 
transcendentalism, known to Egypt and Byzantism in a 
highly developed degree, but brought to perfection in India 
too. Prajnaparamita, wisdom that has reached the yonder 
shore, resides in unapproachable perfection, aloof from motion, 
aloof from the movement of soul. Her verticalism, conscious 
principle is redeemed from its rigidity, by perfection. 

The Buddha participates in the solemnity of verti- 
calism. The Buddha-image always is subject to it. The 
moment however the Buddha is represented in one of his 
miracles or acting amongst men, at once his figure assumes 
graceful liveliness carried by a play of undulating curves 
One of the most accomplished Buddha-images is the sitting 
Buddha from Sarnath. His being rests in absolute symmetry. 
The verticalism, however, is dissolved into triangle and circles. 
They give structure and softness to his beatitude. His face 
is round like a circle, but his halo is still a bigger one. And 
circles like veils glide down his lionlike, smooth body. They 
rest on his lap and triangles come to their help, so that they 
may not overflow . The Buddha’s verticalism is enshrined in 
a triangle, his compositional outline is an equilateral triangle 
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in unshakable quietude. And the smooth and round 
arms guard the Blessed One’s body which is of superhuman 
beauty, by two more triangles. And where his hands meet 
is the point of the equilateral triangle which has the shoulders 
for its base. Triangles pointing up and down, intermingled 
with circles — and these have no direction — form the symmetrical 
pattern of the Buddhistic art form. Symmetry and vertical 
parallelism, the most commonplace artistic composition which 
corresponds to the conception of the supernatural, is one amongst 
many forms India created in relation to mythic contents. 
The myth of life ever flowing, ever changing, ever present, 
cannot be compressed into one geometrical abstraction. 
Vertical symmetry embodies a state, superior to the ac- 
cidental. It has permanence, but more that of death than of 
eternal life. And still there is energy in it, that energy of 
sitting straight upright which so well befits a Buddha. 

The power however of the straight line becomes enhanced 
when it is made to slope. In slanting position it points 
towards an end, it loses its God-like balance, it rushes down 
laden with demoniac energy. Durga slaying the demon, 
Mahisbfisura makes her whole tremendous weight rest in the 
diagonal slope of her menacing gesture. All the slaying 
destructive compositions have this diagonal arrangement. 
Even Vishnu in his Narasinha avatar slaying the demon 
Hiranya-kasipu struggles between the maintenance of the 
attitude fit for his personality and the sway which embittered 
brutality gives to him. 

Myth and form followed their own respective inner 
development but as necessary consequence of their intercourse, 
mutual influence resulted. May be that Vishnu’s man-lion 
incarnation, where he is made to break out of the midst 
of a column — was subconsciously suggested by those phantas- 
tically carved wooden posts, where grotesque animals hide their 
terrifying bestiality in rhythmically sculptured arabasques. 
Myth on the other hand now and then directly influenced 
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form. ArdhanSrisvara, the male-female oneness of Siva- 
Parvatl, makes the statue right-side male, left-side female 
and their artistic unity is not less than their ideal one. 
Por whatever the right half indicates, the left half carries 
it out. Every vibration of the right is brought to perfection 
in the left, the right leads and the left supports, the 
right commands and the left carries out, the movement 
of the right is vigorous tension, that of the left its 
relaxation and roundness ; the right is male and the left is 
female. 

The form of Ardhanarisvara clearly shows how the art 
instinct of India works. The Greek representation of the 
hermaphrodite, for instance, expresses the same union of 
the two principles in one body. But while Greek imagina- 
tion is making the physical body into something in between 
and containing both, the Indian artist is not eager to create 
a new, more complete, more beautiful type of man, but he 
leaves either half as it is and unites them by the magic of 
art, which finds a sameness of line in the male and in the 
female form and sees their variety and charm in a modification 
of the underlying life. And so they can be blended 
together in the completeness of art which thinks of lines 
and plastic and volume related to expression but which is 
unaware whether physically the union represents a successful 
enlargement of the human type. 

Indian myths are without number and so are the forms. 
Art, one is apt to suspect, makes lofty imaginations concrete. 
This however is an unartistie prejudice although it made 
Moses and Mohammed and all iconoclasts condemn pictorial 
representation. 

It is however a paradox, that art leads myth through form to 
namelessness. In other words, the mythical value of Indian 
art consists in form, in that correspondence of all figures and all 
action represented which is visible as circle and line, triangle and 
lyxnmetry, universal relationships, which are superior to and 
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annihilate the well-defined shape, the name symbol and 
allegory. 

Mythical experience lies at the root of the Indian form. 
Necessarily, the mythical experience does not only create 
heroes, but also a heroic, a corresponding way of telling about 
them. Epic form, though generally post-mythic, seems to be 
the most adequate. Art too found for its mythic experience 
a corresponding way of expression, namely the “continuous 
representation.” Wherever Gods are believed to be amongst 
men and to live with them and yet to remain Gods, art, in 
representing their actions, or in representing any action which 
necessarily is linked to them in one way or the other, trans- 
forms time and space of actual reality into a new unit, the 
space-time of the heroes. This phenomenon is realised not 
only by the Indian artist, but it occurs in exactly the same 
texture in China, Egypt, Pagan and Ear ly Christian Rome. 
It is the art-diction of mythic experience. Continuous 
representation for instance is shown in the Jetavana-Jataka 
from Bharhut. The merchant Anathapindika purchases the 
grove. He is bodily present when his servants are paying 
the price by covering the ground with money. He stands 
near the bullock -cart, but he is bodily present in the same 
relief once more, when he, after the purchase of the grove has 
been finished, and after the monastery and sacred buildings 
have been erected, dedicates the monastery to the invisible 
Buddha, standing in the middle of the relief and pouring out 
water over his absent hands, and Prince Jeta and crowds of 
worshippers are already approaching the monastery. Thus the 
event as a whole is compressed into one significant moment 
and finds representation in one relief. Myth is timeless, its 
reality and significance are everlasting and the measure of that 
timeless reality is the system of the relief, which unites in one 
frame all the important phases of an entire story. 

Subject-matter, form and diction of Indian Art, are mythi- 
cal. Even architecture is intimately connected with it. Eor 
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the central shrine surmounted by a spire or dome which 
crowns the God’s image or his shapeless presence is accessible 
through a hall in front, in which or just outside of which 
will be placed the image of the deity’s chief vehicle, the 
Nandi-Bull ni diva’s temple and the Garuda bird in Vishnu’s 
temple, thus forming a suitable residence for the Gods on 
earth and for the mythical experience in visual forms. 



IV 

SPACE ‘ 

Small children are fond of glittering things. They 
want to seize the ornaments of their mother, when she comes 
near to them and they want to seize the moon. To them 
distance does not exist and whatever attracts their interest, 
is within their reach. They have no depth yet. 

Grown up people see that their hands are near and that 
where the sun sets is far away. They see that big tree behind 
the bush and the mountain in further depth. — But do they 
see it ? 

Physiologically the eye has no faculty of perceiving 
depth and the objects appear to it as coloured surfaces only, 
and the world is a carpet, woven in manifold colours. 

When the child for the first time gets hurt against the 
table, it comes to know of the existence of the table and 
experience tells it not to go too near. 

Depth, therefore, is the dimension of actual reality and 
we know of it by practical experience. Space, however, has 
depth for its chief constituent. Without the latter it shrinks 
down to surface. 

An age, — ^where practical experience was held to be the 
standard of civilisation, — found the law of perspective and how 


Jl^ectnre d0livere4 at the Calcntta University on the 6th Aupfust, 1922, 
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to apply it to art. From the 16th century onwards, perspective 
as a means of giving clear impression of the situation of 
objects represented in a picture, was made throughout Europe 
the standard of ap{)reciation. I’his law has for its contents 
the proportion in which the size of objects decreases, while 
their distance from the spectator increases. Perspective in 
this sense is purely mathematical. Mathematics consciously 
separates space and time : actual reality, however, as well as 
art contain space and time in insoluble fusion. Perspective, 
therefore, has its purpose where an objective result is aimed 
at for further utilisation. But art lias no further use but 
its own existence and is independent of perspective. 

The East, different from Post-Ilenaissance Europe never 
investigated the scientific connection between reality, empiri- 
cal knowledge and eye-sight. Still, the eastern artist fairly 
pays the prize for having his intuitions of space aroused 
through sense. That is to say, they are subject to whatever 
variations may be necessary for the proper business of his 
vision and he tries with utmost sincerity to design that vision. 
Herein lies the root of Eastern and Western art. By Western 
art as opposed in its principle to the East, the Greko-Boman 
tradition and the five centuries only from the beginning 
of the 16th century to the end of the 19th century, are 
considered. The Western artist proceeds towards his vision 
on the thorny path of empirical knowledge cleansed by 
science, the Eastern artist contemplates his vision only and 
all elements of reality are merged in it. He does not aim 
at depicting reality but his endeavour is to make his vision 
appear as real. 

Reality with regard to creation and to the work of art 
has a meaning of its own. Every work of art being one 
entire organism, one world in itself, is obedient to laws of its 
own. These laws, however, arc dictated by the inner 
experience which the artist visualises in the picture. Naturally, 
the value we attribute to things is different from the relation 
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which objectively exists between them. It is not only 
different but is changeable and it changes with every 
individual and with every change of his moods. “ The 
variability of shape, size and position of things are not 
objects of sense, but of intuition and therefore as many 
various ‘ perspectives ’ are possible, as there are 
intuitions.” 

Still, pictorial art in so far as it represents either events 
or figures or anything otherwise connected with reality, 
necessarily has to make use of certain suggestions given by 
it. For all images of external objects are themselves spatial 
in character and their parts have po.sition relatively to each 
other. But also they have position in the whole of space. 
Here the problem arises, for imagination has to find its way 
between significance and illusion, between the connection 
merely relevant for the present intention of the artist and 
those which occur by custom and commonsense experience. 
It does so with dream-like surety and firmly established 
formula? become the pavement of its path. 

An early relief, for instance, represents the Bodhi 
tree. It shows in clear terms what space meant to the 
Indian artist and how he realised it by a clear corres- 
pondence of forms. We recognise : A railing, a tree and an 
umbrella. The rail surrounds the tree. That is its function 
in relation to the tree. Therefore it is visualised in such a 
manner that all the four sides are shown ; they surround the 
stem of the tree in the form of a quadrangle standing on 
one of its corners. The tree itself, the sacred symbol of the 
Buddha, is shown in fullest development ; an unbroken outline 
is drawn round the top, and the stem in entire length, and 
breadth is made visible too. The umbrella at last, emblem 
of royal dignity and duly present over the sacred spot where 
the Buddha attained illumination, is represented in such a 
manner that its inside which sheds the refreshing shadow 
is shown to the spectator. Every one of th*e three objects is 
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given the most expressive view. We are informed that the 
railing surrounds the tree and that the tree is the main 
object of the three, and we know that the umbrella spends 
shadow and on account of it the inside is shown. 

To eyes trained by perspective, the confusion of views, 
which is obvious must be distressing. Eor the railing is seen 
from above, the tree in profile-view, that is to say, on one level 
with the eye while the umbrella for a change is seen from 
below. 

To measure Indian art with the terms gained from 
Western Post-llenaissance tradition is obviously absurd. But 
the “ Indianness ” of this kind of perspective once recognised, 
we have to ask in which way are these formula?, gained from 
the relation of the objects to each other in some given mental 
connection, to which extent are these standing formula? subject 
to and made use of by creative imagination. 

Space, we have seen, belongs to conciete reality and is 
marked by the distance of objects ; art has a reality of its own 
and what in an objective and disinterested nature is position, 
becomes transformed by art into relation. How far then 
can the position of single objects be made to follow that 
relation which links form to form ? How far can it be made 
to follow that relation of soul and individual which is called 
inner experience ? 

In the representation of Maya Devi’s dream from Bharhut, 
the flying Buddha-elephant approaches Maya’s (his future 
mother’s) left side. The maidens, her attendants, are fast 
asleep. Nothing is shown of the room except Maya’s bed. 
But whatever could be shown besides it would be superfluous, 
for everything that makes the event clear is there and every- 
thing is shown in its entirety without the least part 
of the important personages being covered or intersected. 
Of course the maidens seem to sit under the bed against which 
they knock their heads. And the bed seems to suffer from 
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a nightmare for its legs stand cruelly crooked and its surface 
stands up in uproar and presents the quietly sleeping 
outstretched figure of the Queen. She sleeps undisturbed 
while the Buddha-elephant puts his clumsy foot on her and 
while a maiden rests her elbows on her head. The candle 
to the right, which is supposed to give light, tumbles 
down. 

The whole scene, however, is designed in fullest artistic 
clearness. The artist sees every object which he imagines, 
sharply distinct. After having the whole of his picture settled 
in his vision, he fixes it on his paper or into the surface of 
the stone. The most significant parts of every object in 
relation to their function in the story have to be demonstrated 
first of all. It is important for the bed to show the whole of 
its surface. How otherwise could the Queen, the main figure 
of the action, who rcst.s on the couch be made distinctly 
visible? Such considerations are justified. They satisfy the 
endeavour of the artist to render his story in clear terms. 
The relation, therefore, of the single object changes from one 
representation to the other. There is nothing sterile, nothing 
of science in this purely imaginative working of the mind. 
Certain objects, however, carry their spatial significance 
constantly with them and are independent of any pictorial 
connection they enter. All tables, seats or altars ever 
represented in Indian art show, similar to Queen Maya’s bed, 
their entire surface, unforeshortened and unintersected, for the 
slab of the seat and the plate of the table are the most 
significant parts of these objects, whatever connections they 
enter. Indian art further on does not know the word “ behind.” 
It replaces it by ” on top of.” In this way entirety is secured 
for those figures which in reality stand behind others and 
are covered by them. The animals, therefore, which approach 
the sacred tree, proceed in rows on top of one another, 
for the artist visualises their entire crowd and each of them 
with equal care. In this way standing spatial formulae 
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are evolved. They are like tools, ready whenever intuition 
wishes to make use of them. Art, however, is neither 
mechanic nor does it stick to principles and as long 
as it depicts figures and objects of reality some or 
the other illusion of reality will secretly enter the vision 
of the artist. So in Maya Devi’s dream, the maid behind 
the bed of the Queen actually sits behind it and is in- 
tersected by the frame of the bed, instead of sitting above it, 
if the spatial conception were strictly logical. It is the chief 
aim of the artist to reproduce, not what he sees, but what he 
imagines. Every object which he is going to depict will be 
shown in its most significant aspect. How could he think 
of perspective when all the objects he is interested in are 
equally near to his mind ? He, therefore, does not accommodate 
their size to spatial distance, that is to their relative position 
in actuality but he makes their size dependent upon the 
inner relationship between the single figures in the frame of 
every special story. Queen Maya and the Buddha-elephant 
are the leading persons in our present relief, and therefore 
their size excels that of the other actors, and the 
lying figure and the flying elephant are approached in 
size. In other reliefs, for instance, in the typical scenes where 
two elephants, standing on lotus flowers, pour water over the 
Goddess who sits on the lotus beneath them — the elephants 
have shrunk down to the size of the lotus, so small they are 
in comparison to the Goddess. 

This conception of space differs from perspective as 
much as imagination differs from science. Science and 
perspective fix the rule gained by experience and this rule 
has to be applied in every special instance. Imagination, 
however, adapts the material supplied by impression to its 
own working. It crystallises into new form whenever it is 
saturated with an impression. It is incessantly flexible, and 
yet it is ruled by its own course just as life is limited by 
its own possibilities. 
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Perspective, however, and the Indian conception of space 
which is perspective too, in so far as only selected portions 
of the things themselves are represented, belong to one 
category. It is their function to make the connection of 
objects intellectually clear. The one achieves this by illusion, 
and the other by abstraction. Neither of them is creative in 
an artistic sense. 

But space and art enter not onlj^ intellectual relationship. 
Space may be created by art as the rhyme is created by poetry 
and the tune by music. The space, created in art, has not only 
spatial significance, but it exists so far only as it is expressive. 

In Indian art space in a creative sense is conspicuous by 
non-existence. Every building, every sculpture and every 
painting is entirely formed ; and form drives away space, the 
dead body of unexpressive reality. Forms are limited and 
space is extended. Forms grow, thrust away space and as- 
.semble in heaps. Such an assembly is called a temple. Not the 
least interval interferes with their continuity. They clasp one 
another growing upwards, they seize their neighbours to the 
right and to the left, they grow into one solid mass which 
rejects space and loaves it outside as something which has not 
undergone the fire of creation, a raw material, without direc- 
tion and concentration. The spire of the Indian temple, the 
Sikhara, is a monument of creative energy that has conquered 
the vastness of fathoralevss space. No re.st and no repetition 
will be found on any part of the temple surface. A rolling 
of heavy ma.sses opens and shuts the niches reserved for the 
statues and under the rotation and the pressure of their weight 
they are moulded into shape. 

The Indian art-space has a very complex origin. The 
intellectual part of it substitutes inner relationship for 
objective distance and has clear narration for its purpose. 
The creative spaceless and dynamic volume, however, so 
perfectly shaped in the Sikhara, is also the underlying prin- 
ciple of the Gopuram. 
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First it seems to be a frantic upheaval of intoxicated 
figures, an eruption of plastic fury ; in fact, a dread of emptiness, 
an artistic horror vacuihas taken possession of the builder. The 
Avail of his Gopuram, for fear to remain empty, breaks out in 
figures, which animate the whole of it and do not leave the 
least space in between them. Space, the unknown, unformed 
vagueness of reality, is driven away by definite form, by jost- 
ling figures who wish to resist the intrusion of that shapeless 
unknown element. But their effort is only partly successful. 
For form needs space to be distinct in itself and kept apart 
from other forms. Space, therefore, intrudes the uproar of 
forms disguised as darkness which lingers in between them and 
is spread out as an unintended pattern. 

Not only the late south-Indian temple buildings are 
subject to that frantic production of figure and the intrusion 
of unformed space. The gateways of the Sanchi stupa are the 
earliest witnesses of the gigantic fight of form against the 
formless. Their whole surface is covered by uncounted 
Jatakas and the never-tired repetition of scenes of worship. 
All of them are populated by dense crowds of men, objects, 
plants and animals, and the thicker their crowd, the less 
penetrable their nearness, the more space gets a chance of 
invading them. The whole monument, covered with a phan- 
tastic number of figures, with an exuberant thicket of forms, 
is soaked with the darkness of space that pervades their close 
texture. 

Dread of emptiness is the reaction of the Indian artist 
against space, the vast extension of reality, and Sikhara and 
Gopuram are the two fortresses set up by the creative mind of 
India to resist space. The Sikhara increases in height by the 
growing energy which makes form spring off out of form, until 
it reaches its final limit and the spire is complete and crowned 
by the amalaka. The Gopuram, on the other hand, does not 
grow. Its height is a definite stoge of full development and 
the vital energies have assembled and break out of its 
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epidermis in numberless forms. While the Sikhara defeats 
space by the volume of its growing life, the Gopuram, overripe 
and luxurious in fantastic fulness, exposes its surfaces rifted 
by superabundance of form, to the intrusion of space and seems 
to crumble away under its own fulness. 

Every art, however, is faced with the problem how to 
conquer the unformed and how to conquer that enemy by 
the weapons he himself supplies. 

Egypt took an attitude similar in its principle to the 
Indian, but temperamentally different. It made the statue 
a compact cube, it assembled all the parts of the body in one 
square without holes, it banished space and replaced it by 
motionless and consistent mass. The Egyptian cube has the 
permanent existence of the petrefact crystal. It secures 
eternal life to the Ka, the soul of the dead person, whose 
features are preserved in the statue. Geometrical mass, 
sharply confined within its limits, — such is the resistance 
Egypt offered to the fathomless extension of unformed space 
and its most characteristic monument is the pyramid ; on its 
decisive walls, hard and impenetrable, space has to withdraw 
and to leave it intact. 

N 0 other civilisation shares the horror vacui, the dread of 
emptiness, Indian and Egyptian art knew so well. The interior 
of their temples, their thousand-pillar halls are alike with 
regard to the expulsion of space. But while Egypt conquers 
space by the deathlike heaviness of well-defined volumes, 
India expels it with the exuberant forms that belong to life ; 
the Egyptian mass is an eternal monument, the Indian 
temple, sculpture and painting, — the transformation of an 
inexhaustible productive force. The volume of the one is 
geometrical, that of the other irrational. The one puts cubic 
sequence against extension. The other replaces extension by 
force. Space in Indian art is overpowered by volume and this 
volume is dynamic. It grows. The Egyptian weighs down. It 
produces exuberant form. The Egyptian excludes all further 
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form by rigorous side-walls. The Indian is imaginative and 
the Egyptian is geometrical. The Indian allows space to 
enter it and conquers it, the Egyptian excludes it from the 
beginning. 

Darkness however, that is say, the actual space of reality 
in the disguise it chooses when it enters the intervals left by 
Indian form, becomes at times a well disciplined counteractor. 
The railings, a favourite motif with early Buddhist sculptures, 
soon becomes a regular pattern of light squares against dark 
squares and such railing-patterns are used for ornamentation 
wherever place is left by the sculptured figures. The rigorous 
discipline of darkness and light is the revenge Indian art takes 
for its undesired intrusion into the crowds of figures. Darkness, 
thus, is robbed by Indian art of its depth. Compressed into 
surface it forms the obedient foil and background of the sculp- 
tured figures, and again space is abolished, for darkness has 
almost become a colour. In an inverse way the colours as 
employed in Indian painting, are never used with regard to 
their suggestiveness of depth. The blue I’emoteness of western 
paintings and Romanticists are unknown to the Indian artist. 
To his mind all objects are equally near and the colours express 
their relations on one level of concentrated interest. As 
to the baby’s eye which has not yet gained the experience of 
depth, so to these artists, the world, as they imagine it, again 
has become a texture, a carpet of colours; the main difference 
between the child’s unsophistioated mind and the spontaneous 
creation of the artist being that the former neither is aware 
of the nature of the thing perceived as colour-surface, nor 
does it express anything through it by seeing it ; the artist, 
on the other hand, fully awake to the meaning of all objects 
and their connection, reduces them into surfaces, in order 
to restore visual unity to that what has become the result of a 
complex mental process. Neither the blue tints nor the dark 
shades of the colours appear in various distances. On the 
contrary the coloured surfaces counteract by their ornamental 
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disposition all over the picture any suggestion of depth that 
might occur. 

Space thus neither exists in, nor is it interpreted, nor is it 
conceived by Indian art. It is expelled and replaced by 
volume, by colour, by light and shade. Colour, light and shade, 
however, are of secondary importance only and volume is the 
unique, the triumphant, the perpetually expressive factor 
of Indian art, which of course differs widely from volume, 
the three-dimeiisioned mass of geometry, from volume as 
known to us in daily life and lastly, from any volume 
created by the other arts, whether they are Eastern or 
Western. The Indian volume represents space, pervaded and 
created by rhythm. 

Genetically, the Indian dread of emptiness belongs to the 
primeval fear of man who feels himself lost in and driven by 
forces which do not belong to his person alone, but which he 
feels are surging in and round him and which threaten him 
by their restlessness and he is afraid to suceumb. This mood 
of life persisted in the Indian artist, but he infused into it the 
intensity of his creative concentration. He conquered the 
superabundance of lite’s jungle not by cutting it down and 
not by ignoring some parts of it and by simplifying others. 
But he took it as a whole and identified himself with each 
single part of it. And that is how he conquered it. He gave 
himself away to every form that excited his interest and by 
doing so unknowingly every form became his possession and 
part of his self and the unknown forces were mastered by him. 
He transferred them from the object in view to the material 
in which he wanted to realise it and the material, stone, or 
wood or whatever substance became organised by those forces 
which belonged to live and were concentrated in the artist’s 
mind. The artist not only fills his work with crowds of 
figures and thus leaves no room for space, but he replenishes 
every form, by such a vitality that no section of it 
is allowed to remain mere volume, inei't and heavy mass. 
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Thus the volume as formed in Indian art, is the creative 
counterweight to space. The fusion of space and time of 
reality is transformed and made independent of either by a 
fusion of volume and rhythm. The unswerving logic of the 
dynamic volume is one of the vital principles of Indian art. 

The gateways of the Sanchi stupa are the most accom- 
plished example which Indian art offers for its dread of empti- 
ness. Square posts and curved beams are covered on front 
and back to the right and to the left with square and 
rectangular compositions. Every relief is framed by its borders 
and the reliefs as well as their frames are flooded with in- 
numerable figures, and frantically crowded forms. Even the 
interstices between the beams are divided into small sections 
and each of them is occupied by the figure of a horseman, 
which replenishes the whole compartment. And finally, the 
top of the whole structure is populated by an assembly of sculp- 
tured symbols and figures and nothing is allowed to remain 
vacant without having undergone the process of form, with- 
out being brought to pictorial significance. The composition 
of the single reliefs cannot be measured by any standard ; 
it is an expression of creative imagination and the forms 
thrown into the relief settle down wherever they get located 
by the dynamic impetus. The single figures are swept away 
and the modelled forms are carried on by that impetus of 
creation, which disperses the unknown, empty space and 
replaces it by the fulness of its sway. A similar intuition as 
that of the Sanchi artists, only temperamentally completely 
different, is visualised even in the apparently most restful, 
most simplified and abstract works of art and even the austere 
figure of the sitting Buddha is entirely organised by the flow of 
creative energy, so that the roundness of his arms and legs is 
brought into an inseparable connection which is not that of the 
human body ; but it belongs to the energy of conception that 
forms a new body, a volume, where every single part is 
pervaded and shaped by i^ 
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Indian painting, equally spaceless as sculpture and archi- 
tecture, makes the walls of the Ajanta caves covered by a fan- 
tastic tapestry of rounded limbs, growing trees, and opened 
houses, which do not only form a densely woven surface, from 
which space is excluded, but the smooth bodies of Gods 
and kings and ordinary men have sunk into the gentle moulds 
prepared by recessing rocks, by surrounding trees and the 
open terraces of supple houses. Painting, being fixed to 
the surface, has not to struggle against being dissolved by an 
intrusion of space. The illusion of “ distance ” on the other 
hand never troubled the Indian artist, whilst surface and mere 
plain metric decoration did not satisfy him. And so he dis- 
covered, guided by his dread of emptiness : by his dynamic 
understanding of life — the volume of painting, an expansion of 
the visual impression we get and which is intended by the 
artist in three dimensions, without the help of an illusionistic 
introduction of a cutting from nature, into the picture or 
frescoe. In this way the figures are neither mere outline 
schemes as it is the case with Egyptian painting, nor have 
they got the striking and appalling concreteness of Greek 
and Post-Renaissance painting. The chief point is they are 
not independent, they cannot be taken out of the continuity 
of the frescoe. In that continuous unity of Ajanta wall 
paintings every figure gets as much relief, as much of three- 
dimensioned roundness as is allowed for them by the recesses 
of rocks, terraces and balconies which are visualised according 
to the standing formulm, — dealt with in the beginning of our 
investigation. Here the formula conveying the meaning of 
spatial extension, its function — not describing the appearance 
— becomes the tool which helps to build up the pictorial 
organism. Houses or rocks, distorted so as to show at least 
two of their sides fully, grow out of the picture in cubic 
reality. They prepare the extension of the round figures 
which repose between their angles as safely as a child in the 
cradle, and the rhythm of the composition ban flow over their 
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close context without being hurt or stopped, f'orwards and 
backwards, backwards and forwards, goes the thread of 
artistic texture whilst the colour flows over it in one 
smooth surface which is governed by the rhythm of 
lines. 

Painting thus out of its own means, that is lines, surfaces 
and colours builds up — with the help of spatial formulae 
gained by the artistic intellect — a kind of volume organised 
by movement according to the method, that directed the 
structure of the Sikhara and which is alive in every Indian 
sculpture. 

When in later Indian paintings the creative vigour had 
calmed down into a harmonised display of forms, the sober 
surfaces of buildings and of the floor, of the gate and of the 
bushes behind still follow the ancient tradition, according to 
which they enclose the human figure and the utensils between 
their protecting extension. Others, however, undoubtedly 
influenced by contemporary Western painting, open the close 
and firm structure of their visual relations to the vastness of 
space which stretches horizontally parallel to the figure, who 
has lost the intimacy of the four walls and is exposed to all 
winds. 

Dynamic organisation of visual elements, applied to 
surface as well as to the three-dimensioned material, so as to 
build a volume, never stagnant but always significant of the 
creative energy is the answer by which Indian art justifies its 
existence against space, the unknown, formless and meaningless 
extension, and against the misinterpretation of those who see 
it with eyes unaware of what they see and conducted by the 
common sense of a superficial knowledge. The transforma- 
tion that Indian art effects on space is undoubtedly its most 
complex problem. The compromise of standing formula, 
which conveys the meaning of spatial extension, and frequently 
has to struggle with an involuntary illusionism, the compro- 
mise of the formulu with the creative expulsion of space, that 
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is to say, the fettering of all its latent directions into one 
dynamic volume, the intrusion of unorganised space in the 
disguise of darkness, into the organised volume, the utilisation 
of darkness-space as a pattern and its final reduction to 
colour, all these are expressive tokens of the creative tendency 
of the Indian artist, who replaces the shapeless, the indistinct, 
the meaningless, by volume that integrates the movement of 
his soul and the extension of objects. 
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V. 

RHYTHM > 

Sometimes when listening to a song, suddenly yet unawares 
the words seem to disappear, and in their silence, melody 
surges and replenishes the vastness of space and carries you 
away, so far and deeply away that you come quite close to 
and merge in your own self. And the steps you make in that 
glowing vastness of the song follow its measure and they 
form a pattern, and you are its centre and its rule. 

Sometimes when listening to yourself, you feel aloof 
from it and it appears as something external, and yet so well 
known, it has your features and therefore you cannot recog- 
nise them, and no mirror is at hand to prove the identity, for 
Ashenever you try to look into it you disappear. 

Similarly by the sheer intensity of existence concentrated 
into the work of art you cease to exist for the time of its 
creation, and time does not exist either and therefore it has 
been said in parabolic way that to God, the creator, thousand 
years are like one day and one day is like thousand years, 
that is to say, time no longer is his measure. 

Time, like space, is an abstraction but rhythm is the imme- 
diate expression of life. Nature has its monotonous rhythm, 
the seasons. They follow one another with equal and sure 
steps, although their duration and variety alter according to 
the manifold compositions that nature invented in different 
regions. Man has his rhythm too, that strange and in- 
comprehensible power, which makes him walk and move and 
think in his own measure and even if he wants, he cannot alter 
it and his intention will make him feel uneasy and appear 
as artificial. 

Rhythm is the inborn mode in which every individual 
behaves, it is communicated to the outside world by direction. 


Lecture delivered at the Caloatta University on the 7th August, 1922, 
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Direction, however, pre-supposes movement. Thought, gesture, 
action and all manifestations of individual life are inevitably 
directed by rhythm, in fact, the strength of personality is 
proportional to the vigour of that immeasurable inner rule. 

All expressions of human life, however, become manifest 
in the course of time and music, therefore, passing through 
time is called rhythmical. The West with its tendency to- 
wards the mechanical and objective invented for the sake of 
easy communication a notation which made it possible to 
transfer the subjective rhythm of inner experience into a 
standardised distribution of actual time, whilst the East let 
expression be expression, not to be registered but to live from 
man to man. 

Rhythm is analysed and written down in musical nota- 
tion just as thoughts are written down by letters. Yet there 
is another way of making rhythm — which is the inner move- 
ment of individual life — permanent. And this way is not 
found by invention but it is realised directly as a means of 
expression and is called art. 

Every art as every individual has a rhythm of its own. But 
some people meet with great difficulties in expressing them- 
selves ; they have obstacles, dead points in their nature which 
they cannot and perhaps will not overcome, and so their 
inner rhythm, the most precious gift of life becomes obli- 
terated by custom, tradition and prejudice. Art too, as human 
life, has obstacles which naturally arise with the growth of 
life and with the growth of art. Some individuals conquer 
them and they have to give way to the impetus of the rhythm, 
others, however, raise those very obstacles to imposing height 
and their inner rhythm has to take the invisible course of a 
subterranean rivulet. 

All so-called naturalistic art raises the obstacles ; bv 
trying to do justice to their heavy burden it forgets to listen 
to the inner measure; Indian art, however, though never 
threatened by the danger of naturalism, tackled in its primitive 
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stage with space and its intelligible rendering, but it could 
al¥ord to spend some energy on it for the vitality of its rhythm 
enforced itself even to the most extravagant experiments. 

Rhythm in itself has that kind of monotony which makes 
the individual weary with his existence. It is inevitable and 
drags the soul striving for expression permanently throughout 
one and the same channel. Whilst the danger for him who 
yields to the obstacles is to lose himself completely, that of 
him who carries out what his inner voice dictates is to 
repeat himself. The one is the Western, the other the Eastern 
peril that menaces and enriches art and that helps to create 
tradition. 

Every individual has his own rhythm and yet there is a 
likeness of rhythms amongst every cultural unit. The inhabi- 
tants of a town, for instance, or of a country on the one hand, 
and the people who belong to one age of civilisation on the other 
hand, have a rhythm of their own. Psychical time is infinitely 
variegated, and no standard time ever will be found. The 
Indian rhythm, that organises every work of art, takes its 
undisturbed course throughout the centuries keeping its indi- 
viduality intact throughout the variations it had to undergo 
in the north and in the south — and from the third century 
before Christ to our present age. The rliythm of Indian art 
is the most pliable, and exhaustive, the simplest and most 
harmonious. It has scope and room for all directions, because 
its movement is such that it carries all of them within its 
sway and yet it is one ceaseless flow directed by its own 
fulness. 

The frieze of reliefs that cover the coping stone of the 
railing from the Bharhut stupa represent Jatakas and each 
Jataka (with all the figures that act in it and with all the forms 
that are displayed) is depicted in its most significant events, 
and is laid into the lap of a lotus-stalk which rises and 
falls in slow and regular cadences. This lotus-stalk unswerving 
and undisturbed, patiently carries the Buddha throughout his 
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former incarnations and rocks each of them with equal tender- 
ness between its undulations. A.nd ultimately the single scenes 
seem to disappear and forget to tell us how wonderfully wise 
the Buddha behaved in each of them, for they speak with a 
mightier voice, which is no longer their own, hut it belongs 
to the rhythm, running through each of them, bending their 
borders, compressing their event into the dense intensity of 
one stage of rhythm which is swept away in the next 
moment and stored in the wealth of the heavy fruits. Thus 
tension and relaxation go on continuously, calmly con- 
nected by the broad wave of the lotus-stalk which never alters 
course or celerity and makes the figures bend according to 
its sway. It is the most imaginative form Indian art invented 
and preserved as a standai’d feature. 

The lotus-stalk was predestined to take the prominent 
place in Indian art as the lotus flower keeps the first 
place amongst all Indian symbols. Tlie accidental happen- 
ing of one Jataka or the other becomes merged in the 
permanent flow and it is the undulating rhythm which 
visualises the rhythm of life that is born again and again 
while the sculptured scenes enliven it with the variety of 
individual existence. No strength is apparent, no effort is 
made but the wave rises and falls, according to the law it 
carries in itself. Representation and ornamentation are one 
and the pattern is significant of lil'e. The representation is sub- 
ordinated to the pattern and finds its due place in it just as the 
individual is subordinate to the cosmos and is made to fill its 
proper place. Lotus-creepers cling along the Bharlmt Jatakas 
and determine their sequence, they climb almost every temple ; 
they are resplendent with colour and help to cover the walls 
of the Ajanta caves ; they wind throughout the centuries of 
Indian art. The rhythm of the wave, embodied in the lotus 
stalk which took the scenes of the Jatakas on its broad back, 
does away with that burden and unfolds at times the 
whole wealth of its melody. It blossoms forth as bud 
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and flower, it rests in ease and serenity on the darkness of 
fresh leaves, and so jubilating is the overflow of its life 
that the waterbirds are carried bj' it as if they actually were 
waves of the river. Here the rhythm of the wave, free from 
all representation of action, indulges merely in its own 
action, which is a generous display of all its beauty, and 
of all the forces that throng and pulsate through it. Such 
is the life Indian art bestows on the lotus ! Its roots are 
hidden in the human heart and it floats on the sea of emotion — 
calm, luxurious and benign — offering the full glory of its 
colour and the wealth of all it has to give. But sometimes 
the undulating rhythm, intimately connected with and infused 
to the lotus stalk, cannot contain the wealth of its life ; 
intoxicated by its sway it produces a thicket of rhythms that 
inter-penetrate one another and yet they surrender to the 
guidance of the undulating stem. 

This rhythm has no reason, it cannot be derived from 
the form of the lotus stalk for this — as it is suitable for a 
water-plant — grows in a straight line that does not know of 
curves ; it does not result from an artistic aim of surface deco- 
ration either. It is neither taken from nature nor is it chosen 
by the artist. But it is due to an irresistible inner command, 
which compels the artist to express himself in this w^ay and 
none else, — for it is his inborn mother tongue, the deepest and, 
therefore, the simplest (,>xpression of his entire nature. It is 
the life-movement of Indian art. 

The lotus-stalk became its favourite object, there it 
unfolds all its charms without the least constraint making 
flowers bloom wherever it likes and transforming the Indian 
sacred plant into the expression of India’s artistic genius. 
But even when the representations are more complex and 
when the manifoldness of forms increases, the undulating 
movement never becomes subdued, for it is the breath of 
Indian art and, howsoever pathetic or agitated or merely talka- 
tive the representation may be, it never stops its movement and 
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continues its course without being much disturbed. This 
rhythm is independent of and superior to composition and 
subject matter. It is the underlying principle of Indian 
creative form and embraces all of iis problems and all of its 
aspects. 

An assembly of men in prayer represented at Bharlmt is 
arranged in two rows according to the spatial formula which 
replaces the one behind the other by “one on top of the other,” 
avoiding in this way all foreshortenings and giving to both the 
rows equal size and equal completeness. The figures are almost 
motionless and one looks like the other. Each of them is 
praying and perhaps all of them are but one. Their feet are 
closely fixed on the ground for fear of becoming isolated and 
they stand so close to each other that they form a wall. 
Over this tranquil contest undulations bend each single figure 
into a movement which knows of no gesture, but which re.sts 
in an unconscious happiness and they share it with the 
trees on either side and in their midst that accompany their 
meeting with care and understanding. Apart from the features 
there is no difference between the treatment of men and that 
of the tree. They are different garments that clad one and 
the same life. There is no more of personal will in this relief 
as was shown in the lotus-panel for all transitory emotions 
are cleared away by a grand tranquillity of existence. These 
representations are expressive of nothing but themselves, for 
life is the ground in which all human emotion is rooted and 
it is this fertile soil itself which merges into painting and 
sculpture in an undulating movement. So clo.se to the life 
of earth is the rhythm of Indian art that you recognise it in 
the movement of the pond when some light breeze caresses it, 
and in the flowing river, and in the calm sea and in the 
field where the wind blesses and bends the heavy ears of corn. 
So low and calm, so sure and intimate is the Indian rhythm. 
It is the overture and the leading motive of Indian art, just as 
the early Buddhist masterworks, — the earliest tokens of Indian 
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art that have come to our days — express this essential move- 
ment in unbroken grandeur. In a later age Borohudur pre- 
served the unirritated life of the undulating rhythm, the 
expression of existence as felt by the Indian mind. 

Rhythm, as an expression of itself, takes the course of the 
undulating line, but even where the artist wishes to express 
sorrow or joy, youth or festivity, that special emotion too is 
carried on by the underlying mood of life, by its undulating 
rhythm. When in a representation of Buddha’s Parinirmna 
humanity pours out its sorrow, squatting near the majestic feet 
of the Tathagata, sorrow itself is their comfort and support for, 
though suppressed, it cannot but sing the melody of life eternal, 
the hymn of the undulating rhythm that unites tbeir mourn- 
ing and their existence, flowing through their tenderness, as 
the homage life has to offer to the superhuman, to death. The 
emotion, the life, the continuity of existence is assembled as 
one animated sweep of rhythms, prostrated at the feet of the 
rhythm — less of the life-less of the transfigured, of the Buddha ; 
close to the ground and in dumb surrender it glides through 
their limbs in undulating course. 

It is this rhythm which gives measure to all emotions, 
it does not allow them to overstrengthen their possibilities, 
it prevents them from exertion as well as from vagueness, 
it eliminates the merely subjective and accidental and leads 
them back to that source of life which never forsakes its 
water, howsoever great storms may agitate its surface. 

It never fades ; it bestows on all the works of art the 
freshness of eternal youth. A group from Ajanta, for instance, 
unfolds the beauty of youthful bodies with all the charm 
and elasticity, of growing life, and of its expression, the 
wavy curve. The bend of the Indian movement is expressive 
of life in its ceaseless reiteration and as such it carries 
all emotions and it is the form, life, as growth evolves. We 
only have to keep in mind that, for instance, the spine of the 
human body is constructed in that slightly undulating curve 
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which animates almost every figure wo meet in Indian art. 
This attitude has no purpose, it does not serve for any action, 
although it is present in every single one. It simply means 
presence, existence, unrestrained, because unintended, self- 
realisation. It has no other aim but itself and does not lead 
anywhere for it is at peace within itself. 

The undulating rhythm is the a priori faculty of Indian 
art. Being the underlying principle of all form it carries 
on its flowing wave, gesture and emotion, events and spatial 
relations. And so every movement represented and every 
event illustrated are animated by and adapted to it. Nothing, 
therefore, happens unforeseen but willingly surrenders to a 
pre-established harmony. 

When Siiia Nataraja dances his cosmic tlance, not only 
his body whirls round impelled by an unrestrained and cease- 
less energy, but his limbs, his hands and his arms are no 
longer parts of his body, they are parts of the dance. Two 
arms of the God, keep in the firmness of their hands and in 
the decisive bend of their mudras no symbol and no attribute 
but space itself, pierced by movement, which is so strong and 
coherent that it glides from arm to arm. These are no longer 
the hands of a dancing figure, but a permanent visualisation 
of dance itself. In a tonso representing, the same attitude 
of Siva, the one arm thrown over the body and the bend of 
the head whose face is mutilated are sufficient to impress 
us with the vigour of a superhuman all-round dance. This 
movement in its impassioned strength contains Siva’s existence 
transferred into the realm of pure rhythm and although the 
relief is broken and the expression of the face to be surmised 
only and not to be seen, the rhythm is revealed in all its purity. 
It determines not only the plan of the work of art and the 
disposition of the single parts but it is carried out in every detail 
of the figure, that is to say, no details exist for, whether, 
they he fingers or ornaments, they are nothing but rhythmic 
vibrations radiating from a centre of superhuman, that is to 
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say, from a centre of completely concentrated energy. In 
Siva’s dance there is no now and then, but one miraculous 
moment, which is visualised in the rhythmic correspondence 
of all parts of the sculpture. Siva’s dance, the timeless and 
everlasting cosmic event, found such perfect expression in 
Indian Art on account of the rhythm which inspired the artist 
in every one of his works, and he had nothing else to do but 
to condense and concentrate the force which moved him, his 
own inner rhythm —into his special subject — the rhythmic 
conception of the universe — in order to visualise it without 
fail. 

Gesture to the Indian artist does not mean a movement 
for some purpose or for the sake of graceful appearance. To 
him it represents manifestation of life, which in itself is 
rhythmic, as long as it is animated by breath, as long as it is 
life. This life subsists whether the body is at rest or inaction ; 
and action, performed by gesture, gives variety and different 
degrees to the movement of life, making it appear sometimes 
accelerated and as if hesitating at other times. Every move- 
ment, therefore, represented in Indian art is free from abrupt- 
ness, and consistent in itself. It performs actions as an 
expression of its own existence, which might be merely 
vegetating or sublimated into psychical experience. — The 
figure of Sundara Murti Swami, represents this saint hearing 
his vocation in a trance of rhythm which oscillates through- 
out his entire being and which makes his body yield to the 
sound of the voice it receives with his whole surface and his 
arms open like beating wings and his hands hold his surprise, 
his longing and devotion directly into that sphere for which 
his eyes are so hungry. Such is the space which is contained 
in and directed by rhythm. It is not extension of atmosphere 
or of volume, but it is counteractor of the intensely concen- 
trated rhythm. It is not tangible, but merely dynamic. 
Siva’s hands, for instance, keep vast space in perfect equili- 
brium, The upper rules over the space in front and keeps 
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it away from the figure, the lower hand reaches into the 
space underneath and behind and prepares it for the movement 
which the figure is going to take. In the relief, however, 
though it is split and broken, still space extends to the right 
of the figure, and its vastness is as great as the vigour of 
Siva’s movement. 

Sundara Murti Swami enters the infinite space, which is 
God, led by Hhakti which places his limbs in due proportion. 
The rhythm of emotion — the movement of soul — creates that 
strange kind of space, suggested in Indian art. It is not 
contained in the form nor in the design but somewhere out- 
side it and yet dependent upon it. It has nothing to do with 
visual space. Its extension does not belong to reality but to 
that space of the mind, that space of soul which locates in it — 
not objects but inner experience. It is the same space, 
melodies carry with them — the space in which we cannot 
move but where the soul is at rest. It may ))e compared to 
the surface of the water, which if you throw a pebble, will 
form long after the pebble has disappeared circles around the 
spot where it fell down, and these circles grow bigger until 
they lose themselves on the calm, vast surface of the water. 
Like these growing circles provoked into existence by the fall 
of the pebble, is the space, of Indian works of art which is 
brought into existence by the movement of forms, bj the 
rhythm of inner experience which resounds in the vastness 
of soul. 

The transformation from the material or imagined world 
into the concreteness of the work of art is thus effected by 
rhythm, which enlivens and organises every form and expresses 
the life of it. But not only with regard to the representation 
of the single figures and their movement is the undulating 
rhythm the productive means. It is the main principle of 
composition, skeleton and basis of all forms. 

The early Indian artists were not yet restrained by fixed 
rules Of composition ; but they evolved them simply by giving 
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way to what they felt to be the neceKSsary, the inevitable con- 
nection of form. Guided by their instincts, they selected the 
circle as a favourite form and conclusion of their compositions. 

Such round medallions, characteristic embellishments of 
early Buddhist s^«^a-railings later on get forgotten and do 
not occur but in subordinate function, except in the one 
immortal symbol and geometrical pattern, into which the full 
blown flower of the lotus is transformed. The circle, ultimate 
possibility of the undulating rhythm, is too rigorous a solution, 
too intense a visualisation to endure the everchanging 
fluctuations of rhythm as they are peculiar to Indian art in 
its evolution. Still it persists, being one possibility of the 
round line, dogmatised as geometrical lotus symbol. The 
lotus, therefore, afford two solutions to Indian art. Its stalk 
became suggestive of life eternal, everlasting because ever- 
changing, permeated by the wavy rhythm while the full- 
blown lotus flower, in the shape of a perfect circle became the 
symbol of perfection, the attribute of superhuman existence. 

Pure rhythm expressive of itself, — such was the device of 
the lotus. The same principle of rhythm became the sorrowful 
tune, sung by the limbs of those who attended Buddha’s 
Paritiirmna, chiselled into one of the rocks at Ajanta and 
then again it visualised the frantic, yet effortless, energy 
of Siva’s dance and radiated forth as sublime perfume from 
Sundara Murti Swami’s vision and emotion. 

In one of the Jain rock-cut sculptures from Khandagiri 
a group of girls leaning round a well-fed lady in their 
midst unfold their youthful movements and her heavy body 
like a field of flowers and when the wind passes them the 
single flowers come quite close to one another and their 
movement is the same and their forms are so much alike. 
Just so in this relief all modelling seems to soar in one 
atmosphere of broad repose. The rhythm here grows along 
the group and takes every form offered by the figures with 
gratitude. In tliis way it becomes more substantial, it almost 
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increases from the two-dimensioned sway into a plastic move- 
ment, surging and sinking and clinging along the figures as 
the invisible tendril of their mood. 

Rhythm, as we know it in music, takes its course in time, 
taking its course it naturally describes some line or the other. 
Rhythm, therefore, in the pictorial arts, generally, belongs to the 
line. Indian art, however, deeper related to music than any 
other art of the world, infuses with rhythm not only the line, 
but also the modelling of its volume. In the Khandagiri 
relief, for instance, there is as much of undulation in the lines 
as there is in the modelling. So essentially vital is this 
rhythm, the undulating movement in Indian art, that it utilises 
all subjects supplied, all forms created and all means employed. 
Stories are made to take their course according to its flow, 
human beings, animals and plants are infused with its charm, 
line and volume, light and shade are merged in its flow. 

In the representation of the marriage of Siva and Parvati, 
for instance, the single figures of course are obedient to its 
caressing undulations and let it bend and smoothen their 
movements, their form and their structure. But in all this 
tranquil harmony movement is not exhau.sted ; it transgresses 
the figures, that of Siva as well as of Parvati and of their 
attendants and becomes itself the chief actor. Rhythm 
pervades the plastic mass and limits it as line, and finally it 
transcend.s its own limit and reaches over the formless ground 
from figure to figure as silent though dominating power, 
scent of its own intensity, that makes the light as it plays 
over the sculpture to its understanding companion and they 
share their secrecy when they meet under the veil of soft 
shadows. Howsoever significant the moment of this repre- 
sentation be, rhythm leads it away from the momentary 
into the region of timeless existence. It locates it in the 
space of soul where it enjoys its own existence. 

The waves of the undulating rhythm is the a priori prin- 
ciple of Indian art, its chief actor and its eternal melody. It 
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is a preventive against the imitation of things seen, for where- 
ever there are contents of its own, how could imitation he 
possible ? It restrains subjectivity and the personal element of 
emotion for rhythm is the flavour of emotion, that which 
remains fresh in memory, when the particular object which 
excited the emotion has become forgotten. Rhythm is the 
soul and organizer of every Indian work of art. It distorts the 
objects seen in nature, for every organism in nature has a life 
and, therefore, a rhythm of its own and how could a part of the 
one world become transferred into the other ? Q'he object has 
to undergo transformation in order to become part of the 
art-organism. In India it is transformed according to the 
undulating movement. 

Movements, as for instance all those unconscious reactions 
which accompany the perception of sometliing unforeseen, or 
sorrow or joy or peace, are expressive. A frightened movement, 
for instance, always is abrupt, all directions are made to totter 
and break into pieces. The sorrowful movement, on the other 
haad, droops down, it is the line of depression, of death, that 
is to say, of gravity, of matter. Bent with sorrow is the 
human tixpression that corresponds to the drooping flower of 
the withering plant, to the growth of the weeping willow. 
Joyful movement rises up, children jump of joy ; it is cho 
movement towards light, towards life, the same that ;makes 
all plants turn towards the sun. These, of course, are only 
some elements of movement, and art, the expression of human 
life, is permeated by movement. The subconscious selection 
and combination of various movements expresses the inner 
experience of the artist. Certainly he is moved di^erently 
at various times. Still as far as he is moved his movements 
get some kind of constancy, some connection amongst them- 
selves and also with those stirred by another emotion at a 
different occasion. This unmeasurable constancy of movement 
in one person is his individual rhythm. Indian art as a whole 
reacts as one person to impression and imagination, for the 
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coisiaciousness of life’s unity is the basis of all Indian creation. 
And its rhythm flows in round lines and is at its greatest ease 
in ihe edgeless curve of undulating forms. It surges as much 
as it sinhs, it has as much breadth, as it is deep. It moves 
and yet it is at rest ; it is pliable and vibrating, yet it has the 
strengfh of supporting itself. It never becomes sentimental ; 
it pever becomes conscious. It is the spontaneous, the inevit- 
able expression of Indian life and its varieties arc without 
number. 

At times it becomes so subtle as to be scarcely recognised. 
We cannot always trace it as an undulating line. But the 
coherepce of the structure of the buildping or painting, of the 
sculpture or the relief proves its presence. 

In the stupa of Borobudur for instance, a late and complex 
form brought forth by one of the most ancient artistic tradi- 
tions of India, rhythmical movement encloses the stupa as 
circular belts, in radiating meridians, pointing up and leading 
round in unsoluble continuity. 

But the most accomplished, the extremely pure rhythmi- 
cally organised volume of Indian art, the prototype of the 
Borobudur monument, is the ancient Buddhist stupa, smooth 
surface of the hemisphere which integrates all rhythm in 
geometrical exactitude. The plain simplicity of the Indian 
stupa is as significant of Indian art as is the undulating line 
of the lotus-device. They exhaust the possibilities of Indian 
rhythm. 

An example of the fulness of all movements possible, 
united by one rhythm, is given in a relief representing the 
descent of the Ganges. The descent of the Ganges on 
a steep slope of one of the hills at Mamallapuram 
makes rhythm the law of its universe, where myth and 
nature, form and intuition, are welded into one choir 
agitated by significance. Nature offered to the artist 
the slope of a rock, so steep, so smooth, so regular, as 
an artificial wall. Only in the centre and just there it left 
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an unmistakable traee of the force of nature, the crack that 
destroys the smoothness of the surface. And the artist 
availed himself of this opportunity and made what nature 
offered by chance, the deliberate centre of his composition, 
In this descent of the Ganges from its celestial abode, where it 
dwelt before coming into the plains of India — strange to say — 
the water is to be seen, and no waves are represented. But 
gently the Nngm glide down in the shadowy coolness of the 
fissure a petrified stream sentient and voluptuous in humility 
and abundance. And with the Nagas, the rejoicing earth and 
the jubilating heaven unite in an untiring flow of song and 
dance, of Gandharvas and Apsaras, of hermits and animals, 
floating in happiness. Figures pour down like rain, the rock 
has been made liquid by movement. 

Concentrated movement, the intensity of the artist’s 
emotion, transforms stone into the cosmic stream of life, it 
transforms nature into art and bestows on every Indian com- 
position measure and completeness. 
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VI 

EVOLUTION : THE HISTORICAL MOVEMENT ^ 

Rhythm, the life movement, on its way through realisation 
and concreteness has to meet obstacles. These obstacles, 
however, bend it into proper shape and give variety and taste 
to the flow of creative vitality, and are at the same time the 
stepping stones of evolution. They introduce the periods of 
art-history. Historical events, the succession of generations, 
the migrations of people are such obstacles. 

With regard to India neither the obstacles nor the artistic 
reactions arc fully known and in so far we have to refrain from 
rendering the biography of Indian art. Still there are in the 
vastness of Indian art relevant moments, there are on the 
other hand permanent constituents and from their intercourse 
the various periods of Indian art result. 

Art as well as life has youth, manhood and old age. Hut 
while the symptoms in the case of man are unmistakable, 
they easily mislead with regard to art. What in one case 
might be features of degeneration may at another instance 
prove to be the sign of earliest youth. No theory whatsoever 
will be able to discover the inner evolution of art. For 
although the work of art in itself is significant of an ultimate 
reality, it reveals the infinite in the finite form into which it is 
pressed by the various ages and civilisations. Every form of 
art, therefore, is at the same time an expression and document, 
creation in an absolute sense and historically determined. 
Through incidents it is enabled to reveal that which is above 
all accidents, the unchangeable truth of humanity. 

We do not know when India started to evolve her art, 
preserved to us from the early centuries before the Christian 
era only. It grew long before that time and steadily absorbed 

• 

‘ Lecture delivered at the Oalcutta University on the 9th August, 1922. 
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the currents that made it fuller and wider in range. In a 
retrospective way, however, the monuments clearly profess the 
origin of their main principles as well as their relative 
succession. 

It is not our endeavour at present to fix the date of the 
monuments and to distinguish one period of Indian art from the 
other. For in order to specialise in minute research, the recog- 
nition of those forms and principles is needed which underlie 
Indian art from its beginning. These permanent constituents 
of Indian art, are carried on throughout all changes, 
although they are themselsres subject to them, and represent 
steps of evolution, anttiribr to the monuments preserved. 
As the features of a child tell of his parents and ancestors, so 
certain items customary with Indian art reveal the history of 
its past which has left no other documents. 

The feminine ideal of beauty, canonised by Indian art, 
goes back to a matriarchal civilisatibn, where the mother 
ruled over society and was sanctified. The exaggerated forms 
which Indian art gives to its heroines, express in a most con- 
vincing manner their function which at the same time is their 
mission. No other art in the world preserved and developed 
the palaeolithic ideal of femininity. 

The so-called “Venus ” from Willendorf, the most perfect 
of all palaeolithic sculptures in the world, found in Austria, has 
no face, but a mass of heavy locks grow all round that 
topmost protuberance which is her head. And her body in 
unlimited fertility produces such round, heavy forms all over. 
Another palaeolithic statue from France, less “idealistic” in its 
conception, achieves by mere accentuation a similar, though 
not equally convincing, effect. Indian art in its treatment 
of the female figure and tree does not differ too much 
from the palaeolithic treatment. The exaggerated size of 
sinuous forms, however, has been modified but not lessened. 
The statuary and ostentatious exhibition of super-feminine 
perfection, however, has become animated by the charm, a 
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peculiarly Indian graceful position, which shows and hides 
whatever is needed and accentuates and yet connects all 
forms. The palaeolithic ideal of feminine perfection, lent its 
artistic interpretation so readily to Indian creativeness for 
it offered itself as a theme, as a subject-matter which possessed 
exactly the qualities Indian art was eager to preserve. 

The feminine ideal dates back into remotest antiquity ; 
it presents the earliest stage of human art in the continuity 
of the Indian tradition. It is undoubtedly a pre- Aryan ideal 
of society as well as of bodily perfection. 

The counterweight which the Aryan spirit placed in order 
to balance the ever-moving, ever exuberant, infinitely produc- 
tive art-instinct of the aborigines was the distinct, sharply 
defined form of the aniconic geometrical symbol. 

Symbols denote the limitations of art. Where imagination 
grows so strong that no visible form is able to fasten it, by a 
strange law of contradiction just the simplest and most 
limited forms are chosen in order to suggest, but not to 
embody the contents of imagination. Aryan thought invented 
those marks like the swastika or the wheel in order to denote 
to th(! thinking mind by the shortest possible abbreviation 
the inner meaning of cosmic conceptions. Those signs, however 
helpful to the meditation and cherished by the religious 
devotee could not maintain their position in art. Early 
Buddhist art tried in numberless representations to make the 
symbol the chief figure of composition. Wheels are worshipped 
and trisulas and stupas too and their number is immense. But 
they do not hold their position. They withdraw from centre 
and front row into the background of Indian art where they 
safely continue an unpretentious existence, as ornamental 
devices. 

Symbols have no power of their own. As long as 
they are associated with religious conceptions they possess 
intense suggestiveness. The moment however the religious 
contents lose their significance, the symbol robbed of its 
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mission sinks down to an element of ornamentation. The 
struggle between Aryan symbolism and aboriginal creative 
vitality is still to be witnessed in early Buddhist art. 
Later on, however, the symbol overwhelmed by the creative 
vitality of art withdraws from sculpture and painting 
and restricts itself to its function as lingam, an object 
to be worshipped and not to be considered as art. Thus 
symbolism having made an attempt to intrude upon Indian 
art, feels the uselessness of the struggle and withdraws from 
the attack of exubei’antly growing forms into the lap of 
religion, from where it origitiated 

If the male and female principle may be connected with 
creation we have to admit that in India the female principle 
directed and supporti'd the growth of art and the wealth of 
forms, the device of woman and tree is in fact the keynote 
of Indian sculpture while the male principle the Ungam^ 
the symbol, after an \insuccpssful attempt of creating art 
was doomed to continue its existence in the neighbour-land 
of religion. The meaning of this male-female relationship 
is, that the palmolithic, the matriarchal stage of evolution 
retained a lasting influence on Indian art, while the later stage 
of civilisation, of agriculture with its cosmic symbols and 
phallic worship exercised a secondary influence only. The 
historical succession of the two principle.s, however, coincides in 
the case of Indian art with the two different races, the Aryan 
and the pre-Aryan inhabitants of India. The Aryans who 
came to India in so late a stage of civilisation as is represented 
by agriculture failed to subdue the tropical creativeness of 
the aborigines, who as far as art is concerned carried on the 
realisation of palaeolithic conceptions. 

The remote antiquity of Indian art, its artistic past, 
lies in the palaeolithicura. Other civilisations forget their 
past — the extraordinary quality of palaeolithic drawings in 
Spain and of palaeolithic sculpture in France and Glermany 
remained without succession. Bushmen, on the other hand. 
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drag along their pte-historic ties which fetter them up to the 
present day to palaeolithic forms of art. But Indian art 
infused ever fresh life into the forms standardized in pre- 
historic times. 

The symbol however, although of epistolical importance 
only, exercised an influence, which Western scholars are 
apt to interpret in favour of Greek art. The instance is 
the Buddha image. When the Sarigha was cstablislied and 
wanted to communicate the message of Buddhism to all the 
members, it first declined in obedience to the Buddha’s own 
words — the representation of the Buddha as a human figure. 
And thus we see early Buddhist art peopled by uncounted 
figures of men and animals, whilst the one, the chief figure, 
the Buddha, is left unrepresented and some symbol takes his 
place. The situation, however, changes the moment the 
Hellenistic art of the Homan Empire enters the borderland 
of Gandhara. There a Buddhist art is evolved centring round 
the Biiddha, who appears in a dull sort of Apollonic beauty or 
realistically emaciated and in an artistic respect utterly 
insignificant. The current opinion, thcnefore, is that the 
provincialisms of Homan artisans led to the invention of the 
pictorial type of the Buddha. 

But such an opinion mistakes historical coincidence and 
contact for ultimate reason and makes it a dogma. Yet 
dogmas crumble into dust when exposed to the current of 
life. And the life-current of Indian art is full of figure 
in all aspects, in all movements, in ab groupings possible, 
and still as far as early Buddhist art is concerned, the chief 
figure, the Buddha is left unrepresented and some symbol, 
wheel or tree or stupa or footprints takes his place. Aryan 
symbolism lent its conceptions to Buddhist art ; these, however, 
could not resist the life-intoxicated forms around them. And so 
%ve see in a relief from Bharhut, for instance, representing the 
descent of the Buddha from the Trayastrinsa heaven, where 
he went to preach the doctrine to his deceased mother Maya — 
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we see in that relief the ladder which links earth and heaven 
and the symbol, the Buddha’s footprints on it. These, however, 
are freed from symbolic parallelism and are placed on the ladder 
the one on the lowest, the other on the topmost run». Action 
has taken hold of the rigid symbol, and the footprints are 
made to suggest the Buddha’s descent, in a comprehensive 
manner, as one is going to take the first step, while the other 
already has performed the descent and occupies the lowest 
rung. Indian art is not satisfied with symbolic representa- 
tion, it needs life itself for its subject and the organical 
evolution of the Indian principle of representation points 
towards gradual substitution of the symbol by the form which 
belongs to the Buddha’s body. At last the symbol is overcome 
by the representation of the Buddha endowed with all the 
signs of the superman, the Mahapurusha. This was a natural 
evolution in which the artistic creativeness proved stronger 
than symbolism and abstraction. And the art production of 
Gandhara readily supplied the market with those Buddha- 
figures which were the latest fashion. India does not own 
her Buddha image to Greek influence. And it is superfluous 
to show that the Buddha image is one of the most accom- 
plished expressions of Indian art. Historically, however, the 
Buddha image represents that moment in Indian art, where 
Aryan symbolism became conquered and absorbed by the 
artistic vitality of the pre-Aryan and got transformed from 
the symbol into the abstract measure which rules over 
Buddha’s figure. His tranquillity preserves the unchanging 
function of the symbol which has become merged into the 
boundless life that animates his limbs. 

The process, however, of assimilation had steadily gone on 
and panels like that of the lotus in Ajanta are the accomplished 
result of an evolution which amalgamated abstraction and 
artistic vitality. The pattern to which the design is sub- 
jected is as far removed from embellishment and ornamen- 
tation as the landscape of lotuses and birds is removed 
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from descriptive naturalism. It is an over-world where the 
law is the life, and the rhythm the rule of that pure harmony 
which produces stalk and leave, ground and figures with equal 
charm . 

Though Indian art, as far as we know it at present, on 
account of the destructive power of climate, wars and invaders, 
does not date further hack than the 3rd century B.C., the 
relatively recent works of art have preserved their past which 
dates back as far as the palaeolithic period. In this way art 
itself, by the process of its life, compensates for what nature 
destroys and this resisting capacity we call tradition. Tradition 
is the super-personal context of a spiritual unity which has so 
much vitality as to withstand the attaeks of time ; it is measure 
and proof of the strength of an artistic conviction. Tnidition is 
the nationalism of creation ; it grants the fullest development 
of vision within the reach, within the limits of the artistic 
individual. The unavoidable continuity of the personal ex- 
perience expresses itself through tradition, that is to say, in 
one direction which has no will but necessity. The Indian 
artist is anonymous. He, as a rule, did not care to transmit 
his name to posterity. And his silence talks so eloquently 
of his consciousness that was rooted in the past and soaked 
its nourishment from the far remoteness of primeval instincts 
and from there it got the strength to resist and to endure the 
future, and much effort was spent to keep those channels 
smooth and clean through which the heritage circulated and 
the prescriptions how to do it were stored in the Silpamstras. 

In this way Indian art is the work of the artist, who has 
no other name than his art. It simply is Indian and he is 
an ageless person, whose presence to-day is witness of his 
existence yesterday, and whose yesterday’s experience is alive 
in the expression of to-morrow. And it is the unity of his 
personality which reacts upon the outside world, the extrane- 
ous currents of art in one coherent manner. He is not 
exclusive and he accepts willingly all fjossible views and 
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forms. Mesopotamian and Greek, and later on Italian and 
Persian, notions entered the open gates of Indian art and were 
welcome in genuine tolerance, yet they themselves could not 
hold the position offered to them. Por, the process of form, 
of internal evolution of the Indian tradition was so strong, 
that they either witlidrew completely or slowly surrendered 
to the irresistible course of Indian art. Such was the fate 
of some few devices inherited from Mesopotamia and 
imported from Greece — the Greek Akanthos, for instance, or 
of those winged or coupled beasts, — weak children of 
Mesopotamian parentage, or of those Greek folds which 
made so goi geous draperies in Gandhara. But while motifs 
belonging to foreign tradition were either assimilated or 
forgotten, some of the earliest motifs of human civilisation 
in general were preserved and became continuously remoulded 
and their chief representants are Stupa, and Sikhara. 

The Stupa, intimately associated with Buddhism has it« 
origin in the funeral mound which covers the relics of a hero. 
The Indian artist, however, adapted its shape to the roundness 
of a hemisphere; and in this way he made it Indian. The 
Sikhara, on the other hand, confesses by its outlines that 
it was concaved not far away from the poor huts of pre- 
Aryan tribes who covered their four walls by a conical roof 
of bamboo and thatch. 

Such are the contributions of pre-historic India to its 
artistic tradition. Feminine ideal and creativeness, abstraction 
and symbol, stupa, and Hkhara are the most ancient qualities 
and forms which determined the course of Indian art. They 
were taken up and carried on in tempered measure and revolu- 
tions are unknown in the continuity of their growth. One 
transition, however, deserves notice. We can witness it in early 
Buddhist art, on the railings of the stupas, on the fa9ades and 
in the interior of QidM%-chaityas. It is the transition from 
wood to stone as a building material. The railings and 
gateways preserve the petrified wooden forms of a simple 
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structure which joins posts and beams in the carpenter’s, way, 
and the fa9ades of the rock-cut temples betray in their gabled 
windows the adaptation of wooden forms to stone. What is the 
reason of this strange disguise, and what is its meaning? 

Form or movement, word or sound, thought or clay, 
the moment imagination gets hold of (hem they become 
transformed ; just as the log of wood or coal changes into flame 
and ashes if brought into contact with a spark. Matter, there- 
fore, and with regard to creation, ideas and colours, lines or 
stones range equally as material, matter itself becomes ex- 
pressive through the position into which it is placed by art. 
The transition from wooden forms into those of stone in 
Mauryan art tells that the perishable material had become 
substituted by a more durable, that stress was laid on per- 
manence as if it were a visible artistic quality. Herein lies 
some fallacy and we have to .seek for its reason. At any time of 
Indian art the most precious and the most commonplace mate- 
rials were equally welcome to the artist. A clay idol may be 
as full in invention and minute in execution as the radiant 
splendour of any bronze or marble statue. The Indian artist is 
not concerned with the choiceness of the material. Anything 
to him is good enough, which helps to realise his vision and the 
wealth of his vision is so great (liat he does not mind howso- 
ever many of his works might get destroyed for he has the 
surety of never stagnant resources of bis imagination. Out- 
ward reasons, therefore, must have led to the substitution of 
stone for wood in Indian architecture. And these reasons 
were partly religious and partly political and were imposed on 
the artists. King Asoka’s zeal to propagate Buddhism, made 
him select stone, the permanent material, for his edicts which 
he had chiselled into the rocks and in stcne pillars, so that the 
dhamma may endure, and it made him employ art as the 
best means for religious propaganda ; for visible forms, he 
knew, are of wider and more immediate impressiveness than 
words are, and wishing that the dhamma may spread 
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everywhere and last for all time, he selected art and stone as 
material for his noble purpose. And Indian art from his 
time onwards continued to build in stone ais well as in wood 
and bricks and we owe the preservation of Indian monu- 
ments to a great extent to the interference of this ruler. 
This historical fact, insignicant from an gestlietic point of 
view, is of great importance with regard to the history of 
Indian art. Unfortunately, however, we do not know hitherto 
of many more similar outward irritations, that influenced the 
course of art. We cannot yet see the unniterrupted chain of its 
tradition and adaptation to new contents. But some of its 
relevant moments rise from the mass of monuments and are 
the landmarks of Indian art. 

Early Buddhist sculpture, on account of its sudden, un- 
prepared appearance, contains in concise manner the solution 
of problems which remained of vital importance during the 
whole evolution of Indian plastic. Plastic itself, as the 
quality of Indian art, is fully developed in the early Buddhist 
stage, and corresponding with it the undulating rhythm. The 
spatial forraulse, as they remain throughout the later re- 
presentations, are also made use of to a large extent. In fact 
early Buddhist art, though it presupposes for itself an agelong 
development, represents the most vital moment of Indian art. 
There the artist, unburdened by self-imposed rules and simply 
representing the life which surrounded him and which he 
lived, found his expression as a matter of course. And as it 
was so purely Indian, and so vigorous in its narrowness, it 
sufficed for coming generations, and provided them with a 
repertory of forms that were their mother tongue, and every 
individual period of Indian art history would lay its own 
meaning into it and enlarge the possibilities of expression. 
The evolution of Indian art, if compared to that of Europe or 
of the Ear East, seems to follow one line, sure of its genius 
which does not attempt anything beyond itself and never ex- 
periments. While Europe, for instance, moved between the 
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poles of Greek hedonism and Christian spiritualism and the 
evolution of European art throws itself with fanatical 
vehemence from one extreme into the other, India main- 
tained its unbroken tradition, that is to say, the unbroken 
strength of its peculiar inner experience which it never squan- 
dered in experiments, but fully translated into visual form. 
As the stage of Indian art in the centuries before Christ 
represents the store-house of invention, other periods add to it 
and enlarge it by developing one or the other quality to full 
unfoldment. And in this way Indian art never becomes 
extreme and never abstract. Even if one principle is carried 
out in severe logic and is brought to final solution it rests on 
the whole undying stock of tradition which bestows on it the 
eft’ortless accomplishment of the masterwork. Such final 
or comprehensive solutions of Indian creativeness are the 
Huddha image as conceived in the Gupta period, the South- 
Indian image of Siva and the late and complex pictorial 
realisation, the Bag-nuda. 

Those supreme conceptions are the ultimate words Indian 
art has to say about itself, yet it utters them without solemnity 
for they come so natural and have all the gi’ace and charm of life. 

The Buddha image raises life on the pedestal of transcen- 
dental existence. Its rigorous symmetry is not an abstraction 
but the harmony of unirritated accomplishment. The sculp- 
ture is enlivened and the body transformed by the flowing 
rhythm which makes nirvana circulate as the life of the 
Tathdga'a and rest on his meditating hands; 

The Siva image unfolds life’s energies in completeness. 
Yet so absolute is this movement, so restless the action that 
in its perfection the movement becomes rest. The images of 
^iva and of Buddha thus embody two opposite principles, 
complete rest and complete movement. They visualise it in 
so perfect a manner that the peace of the Buddha figure 
becomes the movement by which it is animated and the whirl 
of ^iva is the state in which he is at rest for ever. 

6 
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Those two conceptions are the measure of Indian art, 
just as Greek art is measured by the embodiment of human 
beauty, Chinese art by a realisation of absolute landscape and 
Egypt by the hieratic transcendentalism of its statues. 

The Rag-mala painting on the other hand has not the 
decisive significance of Siva or Buddha image. Still they stand 
late in Indian art in a position similar to that which the early 
Buddhist sculptures occupied. They sum up the achievements 
of a tradition which can be traced for about two thousand 
years and yet they are fresh with originality and full of 
promise for coming generations. 

India always reacted in her most individual manner upon 
the contact with other civilisations. When in the time of 
Asoka intercourse took place between India and Central Asia 
and foreign views and forms flocked in, they Avere admitted 
and found their place, though for a very short period only. 
Afterwards they became forgotten and were assimilated. This 
short interim, however, would not have been of any importance 
for Indian art, had it not stimulated its growth. Rag-main 
painting and early Indian sculpture are both indigenous re- 
actions against the contact with the art of other civilisations. 
The European, Persian and the indirect Eastern Asiatic 
influence which got mixed up with the Indian tradition in 
Moghul court-paintings, were ignored by the purely Indian 
Bajput paintings and still though Rajput painting does neither 
borrow nor imitate forms or design, yet it is connected with 
Moghul painting and the foreign influences b / reaction. And 
reaction with regard to Indian creation means a fresh impetus 
towards the realisation of its inner trend. Therefore, the 
Buddha and Siva image represent the perfect expression of 
Indian creativeness, self-contained and ultimate while early 
Buddhist sculptui-e and Rag-ma’a stand for the broadest 
expansion of the Indian possibilities of form. In this way 
they are conclusion of one intense development similar to the 
broad mouth of a river and yet at the same time they are the 
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fertile land around, which contains already all the seeds 
and all the nourishment for the future. The historical move- 
ment of Indian art, unlike the zig-zag speed of Western 
evolution, goes on from expansion to intensity and from 
intensity to expansion and gains in this w'ay circumference and 
depth both of which start from one and the same centre 
which is carried on by the centuries and its name is the crea- 
tive genius of India. 

At the present moment an age of expansion, of contact 
with East and West, makes Indian art recollect its past and 
create its future. The suppression and forced ^vesternisation 
it had to endure through a relatively short period caused the 
truly Indian reaction of a conscious movement, which keeps 
alive the Indian tradition and adapts it to a new age. 

In the picture of the banished Yaksha the dramatic ex- 
pression of the figure is accompanied by compassionate trees. 
A quiet depth lingers round their stems and within their 
branches and it is the perfume of the grass that spreads around 
the figure, so that he is no longer alone. And his movement 
answers and the answer reaches far into tliat depth which is his 
emotion. Emotional rhythm which in older times projected the 
space of soul somewhere outside the work of art has become 
condensed into the frame of one picture, w^here the landscape, 
at the same time, stands for nature and is saturated with 
human emotion, and both are the fringe and the transparent 
veil which hide and suggest the infinite. 

Other artists of the present day less comprehensive in 
inner experience and artistic means, work in a way similar 
to that of the prophets who are instrumental for that vision 
wdiich surges from the fate of the past and proclaims that 
of the future and which is realised in the utterance of 
their vision, wdiether they be Avoids or tlie visual signs of 
the work of art and they stand up obedient to that force 
wliich drives them and proclaims their message. And their 
diction has the boldness of the matter bf course. What 
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seems to be the most spontaneous, the most individual 
expression, of a modern artist is the unrestrained manifesta- 
tion of the inmost necessity of creativeness which belongs to 
a unit greater than that of individual existence and whose 
name is India. 

The unknown artist who paints to-day his conventional 
pictures in some hut in Kalighat, infuses to the limbs of 
Hanuman the vigour of an age-long training which has become 
filtered from all that is superfluous, and has gained in all its 
simplicity the signifi.(!auce of a movement where the stroke of 
the brush is the time of undying life, the eternal melody of the 
Indian line which gains its volume in edgeless rouiulness. 



!ndo=“ Aryan” Origins and Developments: 
Racial and Cultural 

By 


II. Biiuce IIanxaii 

Pul)lishcfl earlier in the year at Home, there has recently 
appeared in India (Septemher, 1922) a hook which is likely 
to have a devastating effect upon those conventional and 
popular dream-views lluit have heretofore held the field in 
regard to India and her remote past, and which goes far to 
corroborate the picture of what that past really Avas, sketched 
in my contributions on the subject to Calcutta University’s 
Journal of the Department of Letters. This hook is Ancient 
Indian Historical Tradition, hy P. E. Pargiter, M.A., I.C.S. 
(retired), late Judge, High Court, Calcutta ; London, Oxford 
University Press, 1922. 

The views about ancient India now held by scholars, says 
Mr. Pargiter — 

“ are based upon an examination of the Veda and Vedic 
literature, to the neglect of Puranic and epic tradi- 
tion ; that is, ancient Indian history has been fashioned 
out of compositions Avhich are purely religious and 
priestly, which notoriously do not deal Avith history, 
and which totally lack the historical sense. The 
extraordinary nature of such history may be perceived 
if it were suggested that European history should be 
constructed merely out of theological literature. 
What would raise a smile if applied to Europe has 
been soberly accepted Avhen applied to India ” 
{Preface). 
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The work under review consists of (a) an extensive col- 
lection of heterogeneous old-world material found in the Rig- 
Veda and Vedic literature on the one hand, and in the records 
of Puraijic and Epic tradition on the other; (b) an exhaustive 
analysis of the former, and a testing of it in the light of the 
latter ; and (<?) out of the unrejectcd residuum, the construction 
of a synthesis which, Mr. Pargiter very justly claims, 
represents something totally dilferent from the views now 
held by scholars as noticed above. Mr. Pargiter has performed 
his formidable task with a patient zeal, with an industrious 
meticulosity, and on a scale, which can only be compared 
with similar exploits in the noAV Nemesis-haunted land of Die 
GelehrsamhAt. It remains to state that Mr. Pargiter 
originally approached this task with no preconceived views 
about ancient Indian historical tradition, but merely with 
a desire to see whether there was any substance in it. 

Within the complex of causes (largely referable to priestly 
activities) Avhich have resulted in the amazing views regarding 
India’s past, now in popular vogue amongst Indians, educated 
and uneducated alike, and even countenanced by scholarship, 
Occidental as well as Oriental ; and amongst the realities 
which, we are given to understand, occasionally show 
through the prevailing mists ; Mr. Pargiter finds the 
following : — 

(1) Confusion of kings, rishis, and others, with mytholo- 
gical persons bearing the same names ; 

(2) Confusion of other individuals, all distinct, but 
similarly named ; 

(3) Quito dilferent periods not distinguished from each 
other. Hence, misplacement of persons chronologi- 
cally. Persons widely separated in time brought 
together as contomporai'ies ; 

(4) Mythology represented as history, and history some- 
times mythologized ; 

(6) Puranic Genealogies faulty, but in the main trust- 
worthy — especially Dynastic Genealogies ; 
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(6) Brahmanic Genealogies unreliable ; 

(7) Gods and mythological persons mixed up with rishis 
who may have been real ; 

(8) Bishis sometimes mythological and sometimes histo- 
rical ; 

(9) Of the greater rishis, in many cases there were several 
individuals for each name, e.y., Vasistha, Vis'va- 
mitra, etc. ; 

(10) Several [rishis, similai'ly named, jnma-lcaro'iS. into 
one, who is made rei)resentative of the lot, e.g., 

Vasistha ; 

(11) Originally, three great stocks of Jni inanity in India — 
{a) The Alias, or Lunar Race, {h) The Saudytimnas, and 
(c) The descendants of Manu, son of Vivasvant, “the 
Sun,” hence the Solar Race — called hy Mr. Pavgiter 
“ the Manavas.” Really, however, the Solar Race 
was more restricted ; so that, hy “ Manavas,” was 
probably meant non- Ailic mankind (in India) at largo. 
More particularly, they were possibly the Driividians ; 

(12) There were no “ Aryas ” at all, in the usual sense. 

The Ailas, originating in the mid-Himalaya region, 
and growing into power at and around Pratisthana 
(Prayaga, on the north bank of the Jumna, i.e., 
Allahabad country), gradually dominated all North 
India and down to Vidarbha (Berar),save the 3 Miinava 
kingdoms towards the oast — Ayodhyil, Videha, and 
Vai^ill — which, however, eventually came under Aila 
influence. Out of this expansion emanated the 
tradition of the “ Aryan ” occupation of India. The 
Brahmans had little or nothing to do with the 
“ Aryan Conquest.” This was achieved by the Ailas 
alone. The Brahmans, however, joined them when 
they had succeeded ; 

(13) Aila power afterwards trended westward, out of 
India, leather than eastwai’d, in India. The Ailas 
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never entered India from the North-West, as com- 
monly held regarding the “ Aryas ” ; 

(14) The Manavas were more ancient than the Ailas. 
Mfinava civilization was as high as, perhaps even 
higher than, that of the Ailas when these became 
dominant. 

(16) Brahmanism originated amongst the Manavas, as a 
kind of magic — though later on it was modified for 
the better by the Ailas. The Jligs were first 
chanted in eastwardly, i. <?., in Manava, parts, not 
in the North-West. The hulk of the hymns date 
from “ Bharata ’’-times. The final compilation 
was the work of Kfsna Dvaipayana (“Vj^asa,”) c. 
980 B.C. Not a single Bropliman was connected as 
priest {purohita) Avith any of the early Aila kings; 

(16) The date of the “ Bharata battle ” (between the 
Dvapara Age and the Kali Age) Mr. Pargiter puts 
at c. B. C. 960 ; 

(17) The so-called “Four Yugas,” or “Four Ages” 
(Satya, Treta, Dvapara, and Kali ) concerned India 
only, and prevailed only there ; 

(18) The real Brahmaveda was (he Atharva-Veda, an — 
“ accumulation of magic bediefs, observances and 
practices, starting from the non-Aila races and gain- 
ing accretions from the Ailas and the people at 
large; while the Rigveda Avith its ancillary Ya jus 
and Saman was the religious expression of mainly 
the Ailas or Aryans as developed through reformed 
Brahmanism and exhibited in sacrifice ” ; 

(19) Even the Puranas Avere eventually ‘ developed ’ by 
the Puranic Brahmans, “ who used their oppor- 
tunities to the full, partly with further genuine 
traditions, but laostly with additions of Brah manic 
stories arjd fables and doctrinal and ritual 
matter.” 
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The book itself, however, must be read — or rather care- 
fully studied — to realize the thoroughness and “ intellectual 
honesty ” with which, as though he were still upon the bench, 
scrutinizing, sifting, arranging and weighing the evidence 
in a case, this conscientious and judicially-minded scholar 
has dealt with his subject. 

Never again can the Indian, educated or uneducated — 
Avho for so long has deluded himself with self -flattering 
visions of a ridiculously impossible “ ancient India ” — go on so 
deluding himself, without sooner or later discovering that he 
is really an object of amused pity on the part of a sympathetic 
but more enlightened environment. 

Never again — even though it be signed by one of tlie 
“ Old Masters ” — Avill a picture of India and its past, if 
painted on the old-fashioned lines which have hitherto satisfied 
our hopelessly uncritical woolly-mindedness, be received with- 
out intelligent and instructed comment, if not protest, by a 
reading-public acquainted with a tithe of all that Mr. 
Pargiter has just revealed ; though there are still a few 
truths that even Mr. Pargiter’s philosophy does not, as yet, 
seem to know anything about. 

In particular, the learned editor of, and contributors to. 
The Cambridge Ristory of India must, I should think, be 
feeling not a little sorry for themselves, that they did not wait 
to see Mr, Pargiter’s latest views, before giving to the public 
Vol. I of their imposingly discursive, but, to my mind, 
in many respects inaccurate and otherwise defective work. 
It can never be authoritative — except to the hopelessly 
conventional. 

At the same time, even Mr. Pargiter is not invulnerable. 
In championing the superior merits of Puranic tradition, 
his zeal and Slati appear to carry him too far, thereby 
causing him to expose his flanks. Moreover — unless I mis- 
understand him — he seems himself to step quitp unconcernedly 
into some of the very quagmires against which he warns us. 
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He differentiates between «M^a-recorded Genealogies 
(particularly Royal Genealogies) found in the Puranas, and 
later Genealogies that have clearly been subjected to Brah- 
manic editing. The latter he rejects. The former, he says, 
are in the main credible. Why ? Chiefly because the non- 
priestly Genealogies often support each other (which is not 
surprising, since in most cases they were probably copied, not 
quite accurately, ’tis true, nevertheless somewhat slavishly, 
each from an earlier list) ; while they often differ strikingly 
from the Brahmanic vamsas — e. g., some found in the Raraa- 
yana. These Ksatriya lists, however, are themselves ablaze 
with defects of their own ; if not the very defects that vitiate 
the priestly lists, then defects just as bad — frequently, indeed, 
not unlike those so familiarly characteristic of early Hellenic 
Legend. Nevertheless, since they more or less agree, 
Mr. Pargiter accepts them on the whole. He does more ; he 
falls into some of their booby-traps. And out of what he retains 
(even fabulous progenitors, tribal personifications, and childish 
flams such as those which depict Gandhara, the Bharatas, and 
the Kurus getting their names each from a misty king !), he 
builds up his general synthesis about the Ailas and their 
expansion. It is a delusive method. The relative accept- 
ability of the non-priestly Puranic lists is only relative. 
Absolutely, they also are impossible. The true synthesis 
builds itself up out of very different materials — world-wide 
materials — some of which are only now being * dug out of 
their age-long obscurity. 

Again, beyond all doubt, the names in Mr. Pargiter’s 
Royal Genealogies are a very mixed and bizarre lot ; but, 
genuine or faked, he associates some of them with Avhat seems 
to be an impossibly remote antiquity. Assume that some- 
where about B. 0. ICOO was the epoch when the Dasyu-led 
“ Bharatas,” or “ Warriors,” of Sapta-Sindhavah made exis- 
tence in that country intolerable for the original Pancha-Janali, 
or “ Five Communities ” — the Purus, Yadus, TQrva^s, Anfis, 
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and Druhyus — of whom the first 3 were certainly highly 
civilized, and, moreover, were not barbarous at heart, as were 
the Dasyus. Eventually they abandoned their settlements, 
migrating eastwards. Their retreat — baselessly alleged, in 
Brahmanic tradition, to have been generalled by “ Sudas, 
king of the Trtsus,” who really flourished in very much later 
dynastic limes — stopped near Pratisthaiia, behind the Ya- 
muna, up to which point the ‘‘ Bharatas ” had pursued them. 
The position then was — the Dasyus and their Nisadan allies 
west of the river, and the Pancha-Janah east of it. That 
position constituted the beginnings of Madhya-dMa, the 
“Middle Country.” The territories so occupied had to be 
held against their aboriginal possessors. Naturally, this 
took some time. Then these territories, when won, had 
to be settled. That must have meant more time. Meanwhile, 
the Dasyus, having acquired the external civilization of their 
eastern neighbours ; having shed, as might be thought, their 
barbarism ; and having definitely given up all hope of crush- 
ing the Pancha-Janah by military force; conceived and began 
to carry out an entirely new plan of life, at the same time 
assuming the name “ Kurus.” Also — though this may have 
been at a later date, and brought about by Brahmanic influ- 
ences — the identity of even the already cultured Pancha-Janah 
grew somewhat blurred under a slightly altered form of their 
name — “ Panch’alas.” Out of these changes arose the supposedly 
historical name, Kuru- Ranch'' alas. As names, however, ** Kflrus 
” and “ Panch’alas ” do not make their appearance until well 
on in Madhya-desan times, for they are first met with 
in the White Yajurveda. Einally, in and around this 
central region, various dynasties established themselves — 
e.g. (1) the so-called Paurava-Kuru line, descending through 
the Ajamidha “ Bharatas ” (“ Bharadas ” ?) to the “ Kauravas 
and Papdavas ” ; (2) North-Panchala ; and (3) South-Panchala. 
There were also others ; but, for present purposes, we may 
neglect them. 
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Now, according to Mr. Pargiter, the great War of Kurli- 
ksetra, or the “ Bharata battle,” as he calls it — said to have 
been fought between the “ Kauravas and Pa^davas ” ; both, 
ostensibly, of the same Kuru lineageX — can be dated about 
B.C. 960. This gives 50 years, more or less, for all the fore- 
going events and developments to have occurred I Such a 
period, for such liappenings, is of course arrestingly inadequate, 
especially since there intervened the equivalent of a good 
many reigns, if not generations, between Ajamidha and the 
“ Kauravas and Panda vas ” alone, even according to the 
vamsas. But, in sooth, the Great War, or “ Bharata battle,” 
had probably nothing whatever to do with any quarrel that 
may have arisen l)etween the so-called “ lOmravas and Paijda- 
vas ” — ^save for the extent to which the latter was possibly 
" used ” by the author of the “ Mahabhiirata ” for the purposes 
of his epic. In other words, just as, round some small and 
comparatively late episode, local to Troy, Homer (or whoever 
stood behind that name) was, in much later times than 
is commonly thought, really building up an epic com- 
memorative of the mighty happenings in the Mediterranean 
{temp. Meren-Ptah and Raineses III) during the stirring 
period of the Great Sea-Raids of the 12th century B.C., so, 
we may believe, appropriating some suitable incidents in 
fairly late dynastic times, and with a view to lauding the 
“ Kurus,” the author of the original Mahabharata was really 
giving poetical expression to what he had learnt, or imagined, 
of the greater struggles between the Dasyu-led Confederacy 
and the Pancha-Janab in ancient Sapta-Sindhavah. A later 
recension, it is said, made the Pandavas the heroes of the War, 
and blackened the character of the Kauravas. What bona- 
fides ! In “ Pandavas,” of course — admittedly a very transient 
designation, merely serving the purposes of the story — we see 
nothing but yet another of the various protean forms in which, 
from time to time, the name “ Pancha-Janah ” has masque- 
raded. The tale of these “ Kauravas and Papdavas ” appears 
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otherwise to be simply a poetical reminiscence of some more or 
less effective domination of Kuru-land by the Panchalas — say by 
North-Panchala. Since then, in popular Indian belief, subtly 
countenanced by Brahmanism, “ history ” has been associated 
rather with the alleged feud between the so-called “ Cousins ” 
than with the more ancient actualities in Sapta-Sindhavah — 
though these, too, are positively, but indefinitely, cherished, 
and vaguely but tenaciously associated with the “ Cousins.” 
Here, again, Brahmanic infl.uenees are plainly to be seen 
hovering around. Cousinship between the Kurus and the 
Pancha-Janah, or Panchalas, meant blood-identity. And 
that, if everybody could he got to believe in it, meant that all 
memory of a J)asyTt origin for the Kurus had vanished ! Then, 
as regards the remoter actualities just alluded to, they w'ere 
much too abundantly interspersed wdlh proofs and indications 
of the Dasyu origin of Authoritative “ Aryanism ” for the 
peace of mind of any one afterw^ards claiming to be connected 
with the Kurus, either racially or culturally. Par better that 
they should be forgotten or at any rate enveloped in a haze of 
confusion — obliterating everything except the suggestion of 
an immense, but also an immensely vague, antiquity. 
The old, old, haunting story ! The Kurus could 
not get rid of their Dasyu past. It was ever in front of 
them\ 

Of course, some of the names in these Genealogies are 
purely mythological, or otherwise nebulous ; while others 
clearly stand, not for individuals at all, but for the five 
original ethnic stocks commonly and conveniently called the 
Pancha-Janah. All these, tJien, may be cut out. As regards 
the rest, even a commencement is unthinkable until the 
epoch when the dynasties were established in and around 
Madhya-desa ; and that must have been at least two or three 
centuries after the big Offensive in Sapta-Sindhavah of the 
Basyu-led “ Bharatas ” against the Pancha-Jana^;i, and the 
eastward Retreat of the latter, c. 1000. ij.C. 
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These considerations afford a rough base-line from which 
to estimate tlie real approximate dates of tho so-called kings 
to whom I shall presently refer. 

xit points, therefore, Mr. Pargiter’s position seems open 
to criticism. 

For instance, in the Puranic records before him, a name 
which, if we are to believe the Rig- Veda, was really the name 
of a politico-military Confederacy of so-called Vedic times 
{the “ Bhamtas ” — Daysu-led) is given to an individual of 
unquestionably dynastic days, i.e., of a very much later age, 
who is represented as a Paurava king. This is Bharata ; and 
of course he has successors, styled “ tho Bharatas,” who are 
frequently spoken of as his “ descendants.” In such a milieu 
as ancient Sanskrit literature, this — though wholly baseless — 
is only what might have been expected. But it is certainly 
surprising to see Mr. Pargitcr, of all people, accepting it at 
its face value. As a matter of fact, the Bharata here referred 
to died childless ! (p. 159). He adopled a youth, said to have 
been a Brahman named Bhamdmja, and to have been given 
by “ the Maruts ” (really the Manilla royal family of Vuisall) ; 
and it was from him that the so-called “ Bhfiratas ” of dynastic 
times (probably originally “ Bharadas ”) descended. Thus 
their alleged existence — even in a late ago — is only secured 
by resort to the usual “ yarn ” — one, moreover, that is simply 
steeped in dubiety. Nor is even this all. Taking these 
“ Bharadas ” (decendants of Bharadvaja, the alleged adopted 
son of so-called “ Bharata ”), styling them “ Bharatas,” and 
mixing them up, as such, with the actual Bharatas, or 
“ Warriors,” who constituted the aM^i-Pancha-Janah Con- 
federacy formed in a remotely previous age by the Dasyus 
of Sapta-Sindhavah (not of course, describing it as a host 
of North-West Nisadas trained and headed by the Dasyus, 
which they were, but representating them all as true-blue 
“ Aryas,” which they were not) — post-Pura^a Brahmanism 
has created, and * foisted upon the minds of their 
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inconceivably credulous fellow-countrymen, an utterly unreal 
grmip or order of men (all, of coiirse, of heroic mould), 
the artificial glamour gradually accreted round whose 
“ memory ” fills the soul of every pious Indian Avitha world of 
emotions that he would find it difficult to describe, as indeed 
would anybody else, but which are at least as powerful, as 
genuine, and as magnificent, as if the objects of his adoration 
had actually once existed. Inconsistencies ! Contradictions ! 
In such mattei's what, to Indian mentality, are they 7 
In fact, it is in connection with these imaginary supermen 
that the great name “ Bharata-varsa ” has arisen. 

At p. 40 we even find the following amazing statement — 
“ YaySti was of the Aila race ; and amontc his descendants wore 
Oharata, Snhotra, IlantidcA'a and Brhadratha in the Paurava lino, 
and Sasabindu a Yadaya and Sivi an Anava.” 

The Pauravas were a community of Puru stock ; the Yadavas 
a community of Yadu stock ; and the Anavas a community of 
Anti stock. The Purus, Yadiis, and Anus were 3 of 5 ethnoi 
who, say somewere about B.C. 1050, certainly entered India 
from the North-West, and eventually comprised the JBancha- 
Janah mentioned in the Big-Veda — the other 2 being the 
Turvasas and Bruhyus. In my recent papers on “ Aryanism ” 
I have renewed an old suggestion which I first made some 
years ago in the press, that originally the 5 were Pura-Satiu, 
Yadai Amorites, sundry broken Hittites, divers offshoots from 
the Phallus-worshipping Anus (“ People of the Pillar ”) long 
settled at or near On, or An (later Heliopolis), and some 
obscure druj-to\\i picked up on the way — possibly in the 
Gandhara country just west of the Indus — most of whom were 
fugitives who (bringing with them what was later called 
Brdhmi writing) had plunged off eastward from Syria after 
Ilameses Ill’s much-vaunted victory there over the “ invad- 
ing ” Philistines (Pura-Satiu, or Pula-Satiu) and their allies, 
c. B.C. 1151. Of the dominant ethnoi then dwelling together 
in Northern India, all but the Dasyus (the later Kurus) and the 
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Yadai Amorites (the later Yadus) were Dark- Whites, like the 
brunet Mediterranean peoples, the Semites, etc. True, the 
Dasyus, were also Dark-Whites ; but they were of a different 
type — more like the Western “ Alpines.” The Yadai Amori- 
tes were blond. Perhaps, too, tlie Pura-Satiu (the later 
Purus) had a touch of fairness about them. The designation 
Dark Warrior Clans,” sometimes met with, must have been 
of much later origin, when Kurus and Panch’alas, having 
interblended extensively with the dusky Nimdas around them, 
had practically become one people, and it probably attached to 
some specially martial groups. The Nimdas, of course, were 
merely the “ seated ” folk, i.e., the aborigines — a various multi- 
tude. The majority, no doubt, were of old black Gondwana- 
land descent ; but many were probably Turanian Yellows from 
the trans-Himalaya North. Tin? name Dasas had no ethnic 
significance. It was a class-name embracing prisoners-of- 
war, slaves, and so forth. It did not necessarily connote 
Dasyus. It certainly was not synonymous with Dasyus — how- 
ever “ repeatedly,” as remarked in the Cambridge History of 
India, the phrase “ Dasyus or Dasas ” may occur in Sjvnskrit 
literature. There, many baroque things are to be found. A 
Dasa might have belonged to any of the races then thrown 
together. Even an “ Indo-‘ Aryan ’ — for there were probably 
no “ Aryas” then — might have been a Dasa. As regards the 
“Vedic” peoples generally, the broad distinction, spoken of, 
apparently with acceptance, in the magnum opus just mention- 
ed, between “ the light-coloured conquering ‘ Aryans ’ and the 
dark-coloured subject Dasyus,” is superficial, baseless, and 
completely misleading. The fair-complexioned Aryas were 
a dream of the remote past — and extra-Indian, at that ; the 
“ dark-coloured subject Dasyus ” are a nightmare of modern 
times ; while, if any so-called “ Indo- Aryan ” community could 
be deemed the “conquering” one, it was the Dasyus — originally 
a parohmenty white ethnos. At any rate, here we have alleged 
descendants of a nebulous personage named Yayati — one of 
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whom, Bharata, really stands for what was once a politico- 
military League that, in its day, was unquestionably anti-BWu ! 
He is said to have been of Puru stock — and Mr. Pargiter 
apparently believes it. Another, Sasabindu, is said to have 
been of quite different, i.e., of Yadu, stock, though of the same 
lineage as Bharata. While a third, Sivi, is said to have been 
of yet another, i.e., of Ann, stock. All these stocks had been 
members in Sapta-Sindhavah of a vZira, or federation, which 
the original “ Bharatas ’’ had tried hard to subvert. The 
whole thing is obviously an absurd mix-up and fake of later 
dvnastic limes — to be unhesitatingly rejected. 

Another case of a somewhat similar nature may be noticed. 
The Kurus of Madhya-desa were a people. In fact, they were 
the Basym, but transmogrified — th(5 llasyus of post-Vedic 
times — going under a name, or rather appellation {Kurus), 
which, though in a manner new, was yet very old, and more- 
over was their own, tliough now it served to veil their identity. 
Wliat this old appellation connoted, as associated with the distant 
pre-Vedie days when, outside India, in Central Asia, the Dasyus 
were a race of petty Khans and better known as the unkempt 
boorish Dahyus (an Airyanian word), can be traced. Yet, 
apparently with acceptance, Mr. Pargiter speaks of an indivi- 
dual named Kuru, living in dynastic, i.e., very much later, 
times, and said to have been royal, after whom the Kurus of 
Brahma-varta were called ! He even goes so far as to say that— 

“The people of Ilasiinapura were not Kimis, but the name Kuru 
of tlie royal family was extended to their country according to a 
coniinon Indian usage ” (p. l.'5'2). 

Of four.se, it is quite possible, indeed highly probable, that by 
this time the Dasyus had largely intermixed with their dusky 
Nisadan followers, as also with the multitudinous and varied 
local JS'isadas ; but, save for this, the statement just noticed 
reminds one forcibly of the Hellenic legend that Ionia had been 
so called after Ion the son of Xuthus. In another place Mr. 
Pargiter speaks quite placidly and contentedly of “ the Kurus 
who were the Pauravas ” (p. 181). Though excusable from 
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a point of view which is not mine, this is really utterly wrong. 
As peoples, the Dasyus and the Purus were quite distinct ; 
in fact, chey were v^ry difiPerent, the one from the other ; 
nay, as Ave have seen, in ancient “ Bharata ” days, they were 
mortally opposed. But, as I have explained elsewhere, the 
Dasyus were an exceedingly crafty race, boundlessly 
ambitious and unscrupulous, and bent, first on worming 
themselves into a position of equality with the surrounding 
communities of West-Asian origin, next on wresting the 
hegemony from these culture -races, and finally on ousting 
them completely, and actually taking their place, as though 
they had always been a, indeed the, cultui’e-race ! In pursu- 
ance of these designs, they once achieved no less a feat than 
that of effecting a matrimonial alliance with the Puric Royal 
House. Owing to this, and its developments, the one-time 
clear distinction between the barbarous Dasyus and the noble 
and highly refined Purus grew fainter and fainter, till at last 
in Madhya-desa (when the Dasyus had become recognized as the 
Kurus), it was possibly entirely obliterated. Time and mass- 
mentality, as usual, had worked wonders ; and Brahmanism did 
the rest. But, when we see it stated shortly and bluntly that 
“ the Kurus were the Pauravas,” we must extricate these 
little antecedent truths from their age-long concealment, and 
bear them well in mind. 

Perhaps, however, the most striking — certainly a very 
amusing — instance of Mr. Pargiter’s complacence in face of 
Pura]j.o-Brahmanic futilities, is connected with the name 
Knsika — a cognomen of the “ Visvamitra ” Brahmanic gotra. 
We are told, quite seriously, ffiat it originated in the first 
historically known Visvamitra having “ blessed ” his son 
Maducchandas and certain younger sons for having dutifully 
assented to his appointment of an adopted son, Devarata 
(^unabsepa), to the headship of the gStra. But again, with 
naive indifference for the inconsistency — the name is also 
blandly averred to have derived from that of Kusika, a king 
of KanyakQbjya, who was Visvamitra’s grandfather I Now, 
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which of these two glaringly contradictory “ hand-outs ” are 
we to accept? Neither of them, of course. The real origin 
of the name — what, in fact, Brahmanism has ever been 
nervously anxious to cover up — is obvious. Ethnically, being 
Kurus, the Visvamitras were Dasyus. But more, they had a by- 
name — KauUkm ; which meant that they were specially known 
as of DasyQ descent. In other words, they were of recognised 
Kassitic, i. e., Kma, race-stock. By this fact (in later days, 
when all Brahmans, whether Visvamitras, Vasisthas, or other- 
wise, stood solidly for their common Order), Brahmanic pride 
and Brahmanic policy wore disturbed ; so out of Kansika — 
thereby, as they hoped, escaping from it, and even wiping out 
all truce of it — they astutely evolved (of course for popular 
consumption) the simple bu.t plau.sible, because very similar 
Knsika, Avith its w'holly different, and much more comfortable, 
associations. 

Mr. Pargiter’s Ailus are simply my Pancha-Janah — the 
Purus, Yadas, Turvasas (so far as these endured), Anus, and 
Bruhyus — of course as augmented and kaleidosoopically 
modified by Dasyu ascendancy. He admits (p. 297) that 
tradition distinctly suggests that, though closely associated 
with Pratisthiina, they originally came from “ outside India.” 
There seem to have been at least two historical kings both 
named “Sudas” — one ruling in Manavau Aybdhya, and the 
other in North-Panchala, as Mr. Pargiter states — i. e., 
long after early “ Vedic ” days ; and the king “ Sudas ” who is 
popularly supposed to have commanded the forces that retired 
eastward from Sapta-Sindhavah before the pursuing “Bhara- 
tas,” was clearly fictitious ‘ —an impossible blend, partly 
of Ayodhyan Sudas, and partly of North-Panchalan SudSs, 
flung back into distant inist-enswathed Sapta-Sindhavah to 
make a “ Vedic ” tale. But, in any case, a day came when, 
confronting each other along the dividing-line of the Jumna 
near PrayRga, were those two great opposing camps or com- 
munities — west, the Dasyu-led “ Bharatas,”' afterwards known 


* Note.-^Soo Hymn to Indra and Varuna, pigveda^ vii, 83, 
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as the “ Kurus ” ; and east, the Pancha-Janalii, later called 
the “ Panch’alas.” Why ? Prom, we are solemnly asked 
to believe, the 5 sons of Bhrmyas'va, 6th king of the North 
Panchala dynasty ! And out of that strategic position on the 
Jumna, emerged all the subsequent developments of Indian 
history — i. e., North-Tndian history. 

That it really foas the original 5 ethnoi — Purus, Yadus, 
Turvasas, Anux, and Uruhyus — who, in so-called “ Vedic ” 
times, 1 ‘etired from the Panjab eastwards, followed by the 
Dasyu host, receives curious ooudrmation from the word 
“Paficajana,” ingenuously referred to by Mr. Pargiter (p. 120) 
as “ no doubt a misreading of Pijavana,” a surname of 
Cyavana, father of Sudasa Somadatta (Sudas Paijavana), of the 
comparatively late North- Panchala dynasty. Poor old dere- 
lict “Paficajana”! — obviously overlooked by those Dasyu- 
Ktlru-priestly fashioners of the Rig-Veda who, for the 
purposes of their Vedic tale, were transferring Sudasa Soma- 
datta to an earlier age. How very careless of them to have 
left such a piece of evidence lying about I In much the 
same way, no doubt, the name “ Bharatas ” — in the form 
“Bharadas” seemingly historical as regards the “ dynastic 
age”-descendants of Bharadvaja — was calmly switched back 
into primitive times, in order to subserve whatever sacerdotal 
interests may be more or less traceable in the elusive nebul- 
osities of the Rig-Veda and kindred sariihitas. 

What has been done, then — mainly by Historical 
Brahmanism — emerges with a fair degree of clarity. The 
actual happenings of so-called “ Vedic times ” — especially 
those connected with the Dasyus and the original Pancha- 
Janab above-named — have been so represented that realities 
are metamorphosed well-nigh out of recognition ; all has 
been obscured and confused in a cloudy swirl of indefinite 
remoteness ; and legends galore of a grandiose and highly 
melodramatic kind (some mythological, and others ostensibly 
historical) have been invented. But, for the material and 
personal basis of these old “ Vedic ” happenings, recourse has 
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evidently from time to time unblushingly been liad to the facts 
and traditions (themselves generally doubtrul and frequently 
absurd) of an age that was centuries later — the age of the 
so-called “Kuru-Panch’alas ’’and subsequcmt dynasts in Madhya- 
desa ; included in those materials being, of course, the 
Puranic Genealogies, more or less genuine, of which Mr. 
Pargiter is so enamoured. And — separately or in bulk, bodily 
or in morsels — all those dubietic's and grotesqueries (facts, 
traditions and personages) have, as oceasiun required, artlessly 
or unscrupulously, but. in every case deliberately, been trans- 
ferred from the one age to the other — now this way, and now 
that — in the main t(j suit the “ religious ” ends of a worldly- 
minded and highly metaphysical but wholly unspiritual 
hierarchy, originally of Kusa race, who, in connection with 
Indo-“Aryan” origins and developments, appear to have 
ceaselessly and persistently, and with astounding Avisdom 
and ability, played much the same role as, about tin* same 
time, “ Ezra ” was playing elsewhere in connection with 
Jewry. 

I once invited attention to the well-known fact that it was 
amongst these late “Kurus” (Iransmogritied Dasyus) that that 
extraordinary phenomenon arose which is so familiar to us out 
here by the name of Historical Brahmanism. This happened 
long after the cessation of the hostilities above alluded to. 
Indeed, the eult was intended to rejdaee them — Force, as a 
policy, having definitely failed. This, we know, did not fail. 
Drawing a distinction, hoAvever, between judmitive Sacerdo- 
talism and later, or, as he calls it, “ reformed ” Brahmanism, 
Mr. Pargiter assigns the former a considerably earlier date — 
maintaining, in fact, that it originated amongst the “ Manavas,” 
where and when it was merely a debased kind of magic. Doubt- 
less he is right. Obviously the Manava cult had possibilities, 
i. e., from a vmrldly point of view. The Kurus Avere quick to 
sec, and to seize upon, them. What, in their hands, these 
possibilities ultimately developed into, India and the whole 
intelligent world now know — only too well. 
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As regards Mr. Pargifcer’s finding that the bulk of the Rig- 
Ved.io hymns date from “ Bharata*’-times, and his further 
finding that the final compilation was effected c. B. C. 980” 
i. e.. about a generation before the “ Bharata ” battle, which he 
accepts as a conflict between the “Kauravas and the Papda- 
vas,” and assigns to c. B. C. 960 — it is obvious now that the 
expression “ Bharata”-times is susceptible of two interpreta- 
tions. By it we can understand either (1) post-Ajamidhan 
dynastic days, or (2) that remotely earlier period in Sapta-Sin- 
dhavah when Dasyu ambitions were astir, when Dasyil ideals 
were vivid and dynamic, and when Dasyu aggression was 
active. Intrigue and time have cleverly effected a confusion 
of the two. Then, as these “Bharata” Dasyus were the same 
people as the later “ Kurus,” amongst whom Historical Brah- 
manism originated, and who were responsible, not only for the 
appearance of the Rig-Veda, but also for Caste, it follows that 
the vitalizing spirit ensouling all three — Brahmanism, the 
Rig- Veda, and Caste — is traceable back to Dasyu sources. 
There, lurks its Subliminal Self, its True Ego ! Probably the 
correct view is that, on a ground-work of ancient Manava 
mantras, supposed to possess occult power, plus other archaic 
sources, the hymns were mainly composed in Brahma- vartan 
Kttrii-land in post-Ajamidhan dynastic times, but were also 
afterwards coloured by floating traditions of, or fancies 
regarding, the cloudy past in and before Sapta-Sindhavah. 

With reference to what Mr. Pargiter advances (if I under- 
stand him aright) regarding the peopling of trans-Indus AiryO- 
TfirSn by “ Alias ” moving westward out of India • from what 
we know concerning the founding of AiryavO-VaSjo by the 
AtrySnian Rosy-Blonds (Rhodo-Leukochroi) immigrating 
from the distant Old Mediterranean West some time early in 
the Tauric Era, concerning barbarous Kassi- descended KOrfi- 
hoiiMes called the Dahyfls, or Tokhs, who had been the former 
possessors of the region settled, and who coniSnued to dwell in 
the sarrounding wilderness-country throughotJt AiryO-fTarao, 
and concerning the ethnical identity of the early Otodiah 
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(not ^SiiUa) with these more westerly Dahyfls (who after* 
wards gave rise, in Central Asia and in India, to the historical 
Daai, Dahae, TokhSri, Tokharas, Tusharas, and KQshans); 
also in view of the evidence for the advent of the Pancha* 
janah (coming from AiryO-Turan — doubtless vid Gandhara) 
amongst the Dasjms and Nisadas of the Panjab, and for their 
previous origin from B. C. 12th century Western-Asia (say 
Syria); I venture to think that, as against all the foregoing, 
Mr. Pargiter’s ideas in *this connection have little prospect of 
final acceptance. 

As to Mr. Pargiter’s contention that there were no “Aryan” 
invaders from the North-West, in the usual sense of the expres- 
sion, I incline to agree with him. I have always said that 
the evidence for the presence of any “ Aryas 
Aryaa —east of the Indus is astonishingly meagre. 

Mr. Pargiter’s views and findings regarding (a) the develop- 
ment of Brahmanism in its general aspect, and (ft) what is 
disclosed by an examination of the reputed authorship of the 
B/ig-Vedic hymns, are set forth in chapter xxvi on “The 
ancient Brahmans and the Vedas.” 

I cannot conclude without drawing attention to the extra- 
ordinary parallel between (1) the way in which the uncouth 
but cunning TCusa-descended Dasyus from proto-historic AiryO- 
Tfiran first transmuted themselves into the polished, learned, 
and metaphysically-minded Kilrus of BrahmS-varta, then 
reformed Indian society and religion, and finally re- constructed 
Indian history, and enshrined both it and the new socio- 
philosophico-faith in the Rig-Veda and Vedic literature gener- 
ally, leaving later developments to time and a human-nature 
that they had sized-up with unerring acumen, and (2) the 
way in which— as I have already elsewhere shown — th» 
passionately Romophobe Amorites of B. 0. 12th century Syrid 
transmuted themselves, as the Judahites, or Yfihfidim (for- 
merly of Ysdai), into loyal subjects of J!raperial Khem, by 
uniting themselves politically with the Romic colony of Hebro- 
israelites long settled in Northern KhSrO, then reformed 
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Hebrew society and religion — becoming themselves Hebrews 
of the Hebrews — ^and finally, c. B. 0. 450, in the days of 
“Ezra,” deliberately re-wrote and falsified history, especially 
Bomic and Hebrew history : in both cases each community, 
in its own way, brazenly but completely bluffing and 
bamboozling posterity throughout the world for thousands of 
years ! 

Lastly, When conventional scholarship and popular 
Indian belief have thoroughly digested the splendid fare now 
set before them — thanks to Mr. Pargiter’s unique erudition, 
impartiality, and industry — and when they realize the force 
and effect of all that, from time to time, has appeared in the 
University Journal above-mentioned concerning basic Indian 
ethnic origins from archaean Gondwanaland ; concerning the 
arrival in India from Western-Asia of 4 distinct communities 
describable as Pura-Satiu, YSdai Amorites, certain broken 
Khatti of Naharin (the “ Rivers’-Country ”), and Phallus- 
worshipping Anus from On (Heliopolis) — most of them 
fugitives from a stricken field in Syria — and an obscure druj- 
folk seemingly picked up en route somewhere in AiryQ-l’urftn, 
probably the Gandhara country, and their subsequent 
metamorphosis into the Fancha-Jaridh of the Rig- Veda and 
Purapic tradition (a name parent of others, very similar, 
which have given I’ise to endless confusion) ; and also concern- 
ing the Kusa-deseended Dabyus, Dasyus, or Kurus (once of 
wilderness AiryO-Turan), their cunning, their far-sightedness, 
their unscrupulous ambitions, their mimetic and other abili- 
ties, their startling transmogrifications, and their wonderful 
but undoubted achievements ; conventional scholarship and 
Indian belief will be in a position to realize how much 
of their ages-old, but now completely out-of-date, conception 
of “ Ancient India ” is destined for a more or less Early 
Oblivion. 
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Aroon Sen 

It may seem strange that European archaeologists in 
India still cling to early Victorian traditions. Their belief 
in those meaningless shibboleths has increased with 
years and though in Europe to-day we find all critics 
revising their position and adjusting their tenets to suit 
an altered world, archaeology in India still clings 
with a touching belief to these faded creations. We 
need not recapitulate all the factors which have contri- 
buted to this Revolution : 

(1) The reductio ad absurdum of Art through Photo- 
graphy — the revelation of the vulgarity of Realism. 

(2) The discovery that great art is known from base 
R. copies. 

(3) The glimpses into forgotten worlds — of .Egean, etc. 

(4) The inundation of Europe by Japanese colour 
prints and later by Sang masterpieces. 

(6) Death of Realism, and the birth of Post-Impres- 
sionism. 

The result is well-known even to the nearest 
dilettante — all the cherished beliefs of the Victorian world, 
have been unceremoniously swept aside, and revolution 
is plainly visible in every sphere of Art. 

(1) In the realm of Pure theory. 

(2) In the application of these theories to the study of 
the arts giving birth to a new Aroheeology. 

(8) In the production of a great Art. ’ 
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However the East never changes — at least the Eu- 
ropean element in the East never does — and consequently 
the exploded fictions of a bygone day have now acquired 
the sanction of age and ofiicialdom rejoices. 

The gospel which has evoked such profound reverence 
from our scholars, is that revealed hy (I) Lange, 

('ll) Loewy. 

It is always a painful task to shatter a faith, and my 
task now is fraught with an increased pain as I have now 
to destroy a belief, which has survived the storms and 
tempests of a -century — in India. 

Lange and Loewy have laid down certain characteris- 
tics, which they consider to be the essence of all Primitive 
art — i.e., the first struggles of an Idea which attempts 
to express itself in a medium — stone or plaster or paper. 
Certain schools have been taken up — and if they have 
answered the test, they have immediately received the 
stigmatism of the label Primitive. This has accordingly 
been the foundation of the theories of the growth of Art in 
India. Thus, e.g., the schools of Bharhut and Sanchi 
have been taken up — ^and if a trace of these characteris- 
tics has been detected there, the conclusion has forthwith 
been drawn that they represent the first indigenous attempt 
to carve or paint. 

We cannot go into the question whether the theories 
do really apply to Greece — and her neighbours, Egypt, 
Assyria, hut we must seek to establish the applicability 
thereof to an Art which the twin gods had not had the 
advantage of seeing. 

Lange’s gospel is called the Laws of Erontality and 
as revealed runs as follows:— 

“Whatever position the statue may assume it follows 

rule that a line imagined as passing through the skull, 
nose, backbone and navel dividing the body into two 
symmetrical halves is invariably straight, never bending 
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to either side. Thus a figure may bend backward 
or forward — -this does not affect the line — but no 
sideways bending is to be found in neck or body. 
The legs are not always symmetrically placed; a figure 
may, for example, advance one foot farther than the 
other or kneel with one knee on the ground, the other 
raised, but nevertheless the position of the legs shows the 
same line of direction as the trunk and the head. The 
position of the arms presents greater diversity, yet it is 
strictly limited by the attitude of the rest of the figure.” 
(Gardner, quoting Lange, p. xi.) 

The above propositions are true of all sculptures in the 
round belonging to Greece, Egypt, Assyria before 500 B. C. 
This principle has been applied to India, in rather an 
amazing manner. The syllogism is clear — 

All early art in Egypt, Assyria and Greece are 
frontal. 

.'. All eai’ly art is frontal. 

The sculpture of Sanchi (e.g.) is frontal, 

.*. The sculpture of Sanchi is early. 

In other words, it is the first rude Indian attempt at art. 
Sculptures in early Bharhut art are stigmatised as display- 
ing a frontal character, and are therefore regarded as the 
first indigenous attempts at plastic expression. The falsity 
of this reasoning will be more easily patent in the apphoa- 
tion of this principle to later (mediaeval) workmanship. 

We shall first take the Trimurti of Elephanta. The 
central figure is absolutely straight — and a line drawn 
through tile skull, nose, backbone and navel, would 
divide the piece into two symmetrical halves, and would 
be pnerringly straight. This is as true of the two other 
figures, and the three imaginary lines drawn through 
the three heads would be parallel. The position oL the 
heads shows that technique had not yet emerged 
from this early (and crude ! 1) stage, tf the figure had 
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not lacked the advantage of hands and feet, it would 
have illustrated the remaining dicta with equal force. 
This belongs to the seventh or the eighth century when 
the Indians had at least produced some quantity of 
objects of art. 

Let us take the Nepalese Tara in the Indian Museum 
(in bronze). The line drawn through the skull, nose 
backbone and navel would divide the trunk into two 
equal halves, and would surely never deviate from an 
uncompromising straightness. Here again the legs are 
symmetrically placed, and the arms (in spite of the 
multiplicity thereof) do not display any latitude, for 
there is no diversity in their position, and they are 
certainly dominated by the cehtral motif. 

And yet this is not quite a maiden effort, for it 
belongs to the 13th century or thereabouts. 

Let us take yet a third figure — that of Sundaramurti 
Swami (in copper) in the Colombo Museum. 

It betrays the identical features described, and more- 
over lead irresistibly to the same conclusion. 

Instances could be multiplied ad infinitum and it 
may perhaps be said that Lange’s dictum applies to the 
generality of Indian sculpture. Greece may have fallen 
a victim to the higher charms of Realism, but art in India 
took a different course. 

II. The gospel was also revealed by Loewy — and 
he has enunciated his laws with equal distinctness. He 
has confined his observations mainly to Greece, but our 
scholars have not hesitated to apply bis principles to the 
evolution of Indian art : 

(1) The conformation and movement of the figs, 
and their points are limited to a few typical shapes. 

(2) The single forms are stylised — i. e., they are 
schematised so .as to present linear formations that are 
regular or tend to regularity; 
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(8) The representation of form proceeds from the 
outline whether this outline is maintained inscrip and 
linear, or being of the same colour as the inner surface, 
combines with it to make a silhouette. 

(4) When colours occur they are uniform and are 
without regard for the modifications of tone caused by 
light and shade. 

(5) As a general rule, the figures are shown to the 
spectator with each of their points in its broadest aspect, 
as we shall express it for the present. 

(6) Apart from a definite exception, the figures of a 
composition are spread out over the surface of the picture 
without allowing the main points to cross or overlap, 
so that objects which in nature would be behind one 
another are drawn out and placed alongside of each 
other in the picture. 

(7) The representation of the environment in which 
the action takes place is omitted, wholly or for the most 
part. 

Archaic art shows a combination of these characteristics 
and apparently no conclusion could be drawn from the 
appearance of any single isolated phenomenon. 

Loewy penetrates deep into the psychology of the 
human mind, and thinks that the presence of these 
features is due to the insistence of “ the memory picture.” 
Art, i.e., proceeds from percepts and not from models — 
need not point out here that that is the process by which 
all art proceeds — according to the tenets of modern .Es- 
thetics. But our archsBologists in India betray a most 
colossal ignorance of this science — and it does not form a 
part of the intellectual equipment of orthodoxy. It is 
patent that very much of Post-Impressionistic painting 
and sculpture would immediately win for itself the stig- 
matism of the primitive ! I ” It is only in the Salon, the 
Academy and the Oinema that the model prevails. 
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The crade archaic artist pertrays the characteristics 
which are portrayed in his brain regardless of nature. The 
artist presumes to create, not to imitate. Let us proceed 
to the application of these principles to the same figures. 

The Nepalese Tara exhibits all the seven defects in 
a most flagrant manner. 

1 and 2. The typical shape and the stylisation jars on 
the archaeological eye, while it delights his historical 
sense. 

3. The representation of form has certainly proceed- 
ed from the outline, while the silhouette effect is most 
noticeable. 

6. The broadest aspect is represented. 

6. The figure is the representation of a single god only 
and therefore the overlapping in the composition has not 
become an aesthetic necessity. 

The diminutions and foreshortenings which we would 
expect to grace all sculpture with the hall mark of the 
Academy is painfully absent. The legs are most un- 
naturally placed and we get a stiff representation of a 
crude memory picture. It is quite obvious that no 
model in the Quartric Latin or in Chelsea could have 
displayed all the monstrosities noticeable in this piece — 
such a model would have been stifled at her birth. The 
lotus again is not naturalistic, it is a stiff wooden 
convention. Again there is no background, for the 
feeble mentality of the artist even failed to pursue 
the idea into its environment. 

With arguments like these, the archaeologist would 
immediately rush to the conclusion that the date" of this 
figure would approximate towards 600 B. O. 

And as India has always followed in the rear guard 
fir Art, the date would be about 100 B. 0. to 100 A. D. 

Amd that . conclusion we know is absurd; I cannot 
refrain f rom poiniili^ out that this is one Of the sablimest 
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masterpieces which has . ever been achieved in the 
history of the world. The subtlety of the composition 
has seldom been equalled— the grouping of the masses 
and the curves would fail to evoke reverence in all 
but archseologists. It is the sculpture of this nature that 
Sir George Birdwood has thought fit to condemn. It ex- 
cites as much feeling in him as boiled suet pudding — 
he, has observed. We leave the gallant gentleman to his 
quiet enjoyment of boiled suet puddings. 

The futility of these methods would best be seen 
from a broad canvas. And as Loewy asserts that his 
laws apply with equal force to reliefs, we shall straight- 
way choose the Mahisasur relief from Mahabalipuram. 

All the laws apply — 

1. The conformation of the figures, tends to approxi- 
mate towards types — variety is lacking. Movement is indi- 
cated rather than represented. Take for instance the 
figures flying through the air, or those rushing forward 
in the glamour of battle. Take the Mahisasur himself the 
piece d° resistance — observe his generalised proportions 
and the impossibility of the attitude. 

2. All the forms are schematised and regular. 

3. The inistence on the outline has been maintained 
throughout. 

4. The figures present their broadest aspect to the 
spectator — and thus the archaeologist has a wide sphere 
to aim at. 

6. The figures are spread out — there is practically no 
overlapping. The warriors would surelj^ stand shoulder 
to shoulder, and not one behind the other. 

The actions and incidents are not naturalistic. There is 
no background. In the individual figures there is often a 
rounded champering of the edges — all chiaroscuric effects 
have been avoided. There is a minimun of planes and 
where the background is uneven, it again presses to the 
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front. (I shall hare occasion to refer to the unique treat- 
ment of the plane in this relief.) Again, Lange’s laws 
apply as well. It can therefore be concluded that this 
figure belongs to the dawn of Art in India. 

I should like to mention that the meanest country lout 
thrills with awe at this sublime masterpiece, while the 
archseologist remains unmoved. 

In conclusion, I should like to mention that .the 
aesthetic valuations of our Archaeologists will one day 
recoil on themselves. And those who have so readily 
condemned the sublimest flights of aesthetic endeavour 
with an unparalleled callousness will one day stand 
condemned at the altar of culture. 

Foraano etpaec olim meminiase inuaat. 



Political History of India from the acces- 
sion of Parikshit to the Coronation of 
Bimbisara. 


BY 

Hemchandra Raychaubhuui, M.A.., Fh.B. 

Foreword. 

No Thucydides or Tacitus has left for posterity a 
genuine history of Ancient India. But the researches of 
a multitude of scholar’s have disclosed an unexpected 
wealth of materials for the reconstruction of the ancient 
history of our country. 

The first attempt to sort and arrange the accumulated 
and ever-growing stores of knowledge was made by 
Dr. Vincent Smith. But the excellent historian, failing 
to find sober history in bardic tales, ignored the period 
immediately succeeding “ the famous war waged on the 
banks of the Jumna, between the sons of Kuru and the 
sons of Pandu,” and took as his starting point the middle 
of the seventh century B. C. My aim has been to 
sketch in outline the political history of the neglected 
period. I have taken as my starting point the apcession 
of Parikshit, which according to Epic and Pauranic 
tradition took place shortly after the Bharata War. My 
history ends with the coronation of Bimbisara in the 
sixth century B. 0. 

Valuable information regarding the Parikshita and 
the post-Parikshita periods has been supplied by eminent 
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scholars like Oldenberg, Macdonell, Keith, Rhys Davids, 
Pargiter, Bhandarkar and others. But the attempt to 
give a connected history from Parikshit to Bimbisara is, 
I believe, made for the first time in the following pages. 


Sources. 

No inscription or coin has unfortunately been dis- 
covered which can be referred, with any amount of certain- 
ty, to the pre-Bimbisarian period. Our chief reliance 
must therefore be placed upon literary evidence. Un- 
fortunately this evidence is purely Indian, and is not 
supplemented by those foreign notices which have done 
more than any archaeological discovery to render possible 
the remarkable resuscitation of the history of the post- 
Bimbisarian period. 

Indian literature useful for the purpose of the his- 
torian of the post-Parikshita-pre-Bimbisarian age may 
be divided into five classes, viz . : — 

I. Brahmanical literature of the post-Parikshita- 
pre-Bimbisarian period. This class of literature naturally 
contributes the most valuable information regarding the 
history of the earliest dynasties and comprises : 

(«) The last book of the Atharva Veda. 

(b) The Aitareya, Satapatha, Taittirlya and other 
ancient Brahma^ias. 

(c) The Brihadarapyaka, Chhandogya and other 
classical Upanishads. 

That these works belong to the post-Parikshita period 
is proved by repeated references to Parikshit, to his son 
Janamejaya, and to Janaka of Videha at whose court the 
fate of the Parikshitas was made the subject of a philo- 
sophical discussion. That these works are pre-Buddhistic 
and, therefore, .pre-Bimbisarian has been proved by com- 
petent critics like Dr. Rajendralal Mitra (Translation 
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of the Chhandogya Upanishad, pp. 23-24), Professor 
Macdonell (History of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 189, 202- 
203, 226) and others. 

II. The second class comprises Brahmaiiical works to 
which no definite date can be assigned, but large portions 
of which, in the opinion of competent critics, belong to 
the post-Bimbisarian period. To this class belong the 
Ramayapa, the Mahabharata and the Purapas. The 
present Ramayapa not only mentions Buddha Tathagata 
(II. 109. 34), but distinctly refers to the struggles of the 
Hindus with mixed hordes of Yavanas and Sakas, 

(I- 64. 21). In the Kishkindhya Kapda 
(IV. 43. 11-12), Sugriva places the country of the 
Yavanas and the cities of the Sakas between the 
country of the Kurus and the Madras, and the Himalayas. 
This shows that the Graeco-Scythians at that time 
occupied parts of the Panjab. 

As regards the present Mahabharata, Hopkins says 
(Great Epic of India, pp. 391-393), “ Buddhist supremacy 
already decadent is implied by passages which allude 
contemptuously to the edukas or Buddhistic monuments 
as having ousted the temples of the gods. Thus in III. 
190. 65 ‘They will revere edukas, they will neglect the 
gods’ ; ih. 67 ‘ the earth shall be piled with edukas, not 
adorned with godhouses.’ With such expressions may 
be compared the thoroughly Buddhistic epithet, Catur- 
maharajika in XII. 339. 40 and Buddhistic philosophy 
as expounded in the same book.” 

“ The Greeks are described as a western people and 

their overthrow is alluded to The Romans, 

Romakas, are mentioned but once, in a formal list of all 
possible peoples II. 61. 17, and stand thus in marked 
contrast to the Greeks and Persians, Pahlavas, who are 

mentioned very often The distinct prophecy that 

‘ Scythians, Greeks and Bactrians will rule unrighteously 
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in the evil age to come ’ which occurs in III. 188. 35 
is too clear a statement to be ignored or explained 
away.” 

The Purapas which contain lists of kings of the Kali 
Age cannot be placed earlier than the third or fourth 
century A.D. because they refer to the Andhra kings 
and even to the post-Andhras. 

It is clear from what has been stated above that the 
Epics and Purapas, in their present shape, are late works 
which are no better suited to serve as the foundation of 
the history of the pre-Bimbisarian age than the tales of 
the Mahavarhsa and the Asokavadana are adapted to 
form the bases of chronicles of the doings of the great 
Maurya. At the same time we shall not be justified in 
rejecting their evidence wholesale because much of it 
is undoubtedly old and valuable. The warning to handle 
critically, which Dr. Smith considered necessary with 
regard to the Ceylonese chronicles, is certainly appli- 
cable to the Sanskrit Epics and Puranas. 

III. The third class of literature comprises Brahma- 
nical works of the post-Bimbisarian period to which a 
definite date may be assigned, e.g., the Arthasastra of 
Kautilya who flourished in fourth century B.C., the Maha- 
bhashya of Pataujali (second century B.O.), etc. The value 
as dated literature of these important works can hardly be 
overestimated. They form sheet anchors in the troubled 
sea of Indian chronology. Their evidence with regard to 
the pre-Bimbisarian age is certainly inferior to that of 
the Brahraapas and the Upanishads, but the very fact 
that such information as they contain comes from persons 
of known date, makes it more valuable than the Epic and 
PaurSpic tradition, the antiquity and authenticity of which 
can always be called in question. 

IV. To the fourth class belong the Buddhist Suttas, 
Vinaya texts and the Jatakas. Most of these works are 
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assignable to pre-^unga times. They furnish a good deal 
of useful information regarding the period which im- 
mediately preceded the accession of Bimbisara. They 
have also the merit of preserving Buddhist versions of 
ancient stories and vouchsafe light when the light from 
Brahma^ical sources begins to fail. 

V. To the fifth class belong works of the Jaina 
canon which were reduced to writing in A.D. 464 
(8. B. E., Vol. XXIT, p. xxxvii, XLV, p. xl). They 
supply valuable information regarding many kings 
who lived during the pre-Bimbisarian Age. But their 
late date makes their evidence not wholly reliable. 




The Ahe of the Parikshitas. 

We have taken as our starting point the reign of 
Parikshit whose accession, according to tradition, took 
place shortly after the Bharata War. 

Was there really a king named Parikshit ? True, 
he is mentioned in the Mahabharata and the Puraijas. 
But the mere mention of a king in this kind of literature 
is no sure proof of his historical existence unless we 
have external evidence to corroborate the Epic and 
Pauranic account. 

Parikshit appears in a passage of the Twentieth Book 
of the Atharva Veda Samhita (A.V., XX. 127. 7-10) as a 
king in whose realm, that of the Kurus, prosperity and 
peace abound. We quote the entire passage below. 

“ Raj no visvajanlnasya yo devomartyam ati 
Vaisvanarasya sushfutima sunota. Parikshitah 
Parichchhinnah kshemamakarot tama S>sanamacharan 
Kulayan krinvan Kauravyah patirvadati jayaya 
Katarat ta aharani dadhi mantham pari srutam 
Jaya^i patiin vi prichchhati rashtre rajnati Parikshitah 
Abhlvasvah pra jihlte yavah pakkah patho bilam 
Janah sa bhadramedhati rashtre rajnah Parikshitah ” 

“ Listen ye to the high praise of the king who rules over 
all peoples, the god who is above mortals, of Vaisvanara 
Parikshit ! Parikshit has pi*ocured for us a secure dwel- 
ling when he, the most excellent one, went to his seat. 
(Thus) the husband* in Kuru land, when he founds his 
household, converses with his wife. 

“What may I bring to thee, curds, stirred drink or 
liquor ? (Thus) the wife asks her husbapd in the kingdom 
of king Parikshit. 
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“Like light the ripe barley runs over beyond the 
mouth (of the vessels). The people thrive merrily in the 
kingdom of king Parikshit. ” — (Bloomfield, Atharva Veda, 
pp. 197-198.) 

Roth and Bloomfield regard Parikshit in the Atharva 
Veda not as a human king at all. But Zimmer- and 
Oldenberg recognise Parikshit as a real king, a view 
supported by the fact that in the Aitareya and Satapatha 
Br3.hmapas king Janamejaya bears the patronymic Parik- 
shita. Cf. the following passage of the Aitareya 
Brahmana (VIII. 21). 

“Etena ha va Aindrena mahabhishekeua Turah Kava- 
sheyo Janamejayam Parikshitamabhishishecha.” 

Referring to king Parikshit Macdonell and Keith 
observe (Vedic Index, Vol. I, p. 494). “The Epic makes 
him grand-father of Pratisravas and great-grand-father 
of Pratlpa.” Now, the Epic has really two Parikshits, 
one a son of Avikshit or Anasva and an ancestor of 
Pratisravas and Pratipa, the other a descendant of Pratipa 
and a son of Abhimanyu (Mahabharata, Adiparva, 
94.52 and 96.41). IFe shall call the former Parikshit 
I and the latter Parikshit II. Was Parikshit I of 
the Epic identical with the Vedic Parikshit? The Vedic 
Parikshit had four sons, namely, .Janamejaya, Ugrasena, 
Bhlmasena and Srutasena (Vedic Index, Vol. I, p. 620). 
The Epic Parikshit I, on the other hand, had only one 
son (Bhlmasena) according to Chapter 96, verse 42 of 
the Adiparva of the Mahabharata, and seven sons (Jana- 
mejaya, Kakshasena, Ugrasena, Chitrasena, Indrasena, 
Sushena and Bhlmasena) according fo Chapter 94, verses 
64-65, and among these the name of ^rutasena does not 
occur. Even Janamejaya is omitted in Chapter 96 and in 
the Java text (JRAS, 1913). I’he Epic poet, therefore, was 
not quite sure whether this Parikshit (I) was the father of 
Jananiejaya and ^rutasena. On the other hand, according 
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to the unanimous testimony of the MahabhSrata and 
the Furai^as Farikshit II had undoubtedly a son named 
Janamejaya who succeeded him on the throne. Thus, the 
MahAbharata, referring to Farikshit II, the son of Abhi- 
manyu, says (I. 95. 86) : — 

“ Farikshit khalu Madravatim namopayeme tvan- 
mAtaram. TasySm bhavan Janamejayah.” 

The Matsya Furaiaa says (Mat. 60. 67) : — 

‘‘ Abhimanyoh Farikshittu putrah parapurafljayah 
Janamejayah Farikshita^ putraiji paramadharmikai;i.” 

This Janamejaya had three brothers, namely, ^rutasena, 
Ugrasena and Bhlmasena : — “Janamejayah FArikshitah 
saha bhrAtribhih Kurukshetre dlrgha satram upAste tasya 
bhratara strayah Srutasena Ugraseno Bhlmasena iti 
(Mbh. I. 3. 1). 

Farticulars regarding the son and successor of the 
Vedic Farikshit agree well with what we know of the 
son and successor of the Epic and FaurAnic Farikshit II. 
Janamejaya, the son of the Vedic Farikshit, is mentioned 
in the ^atapatha Brahmana as a performer of the Asva- 
medha. The priest who performed the sacrifice for him 
was Indrota DaivApa Saunaka. On the other hand, the 
Aitareya Brahmana which also mentions his Asvamedha 
names Tura KAvasheya as his priest. The statements of 
the ^atapatha and Aitareya Brahmanas are apparently 
conflicting, and can only be reconciled if we surmise that 
Janamejaya performed two horse sacrifices. Is there any 
evidence that he actually did so ? Curiously enough the 
FurAnas give the evidence which is needed. The Matsya 
FurAna speaking of Janamejaya, the grandson of Abhi- 
manyu and the son of Farikshit II, says : 

DvirasvamedhamAhritya mahAvajasaneyakah 

FravartayitvA taih sarvam rishim VAjasAneyakam 

Vivade BrAhmanai)pi sArddhamabhisapto vanam yayau. 

(Mat. 50. 63.64.) 
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The quarrel with the Brah manias, alluded to in the 
last line, is also mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmaija 
(VII. 27). 

Parikshit ll has thus a greater claim than Parikshit I 
to be regarded as identical with the Vedic Parikshit. 
It is, however, possible that Parikshit I and Parikshit II 
were really one and the same individual, but the Epic 
and Pauraijic poets had some doubts as to whether he 
was to be regarded as an ancestor or a descendant of the 
Papdsi'Vas. The fact that not only the name Parikshit, 
blit the names of most of the sons (in the Vishpu Purana 
the .names of all the sons) are common to both, points 
to the same conclusion. We shall show later that a 
Kuru prince named Abhiprataiin Kakshaseni (i.e., the son 
of Kaks.basena) was one of the immediate successors of 
the Vedic Janamejaya. Kakshasena thus appears to have 
been a very near relation of Janamejaya. Now a prince 
of that name actually appeajrs as a brother of Janamejaya 
ap4 » spii of il^arikshit I, in chapter 94 of the Mahabbarata. 
This, fact seems to identify the Vedic Parikshit with 
Pai^ikshit I of the Epic. But we have already seen that 
other facts are in favour of an identification with 
Pa^rikshit II. Parikshit I and Parikshit II, therefore, 
appeartjo have been really one and the same individ,ual. That 
there was a good deal of confusion regarding the parentage 
of ( parikshit, and the exact position of the king and hi^ 
sons in the Kuru genealogy is apparent from the dyns^tic 
lists given by the Great Epic, and the Vishn.u Purana. 
The latter work says (IV. 20. 1) Parikshito Jen^'inejaya 
^;c:i\tasenograsena Bhimasenaschatvarah putrah.”^ It then 
gives, the names of Kuru princes down to thei Pan4ds and 
Parikshit II, and adds (IV. 21. 1) “ Atahparam bhayi- 

shySmahath bhUmipgblan klrtayishye. Yo ‘ yaih sSmpratam 
avanipatih tasydpi Janamejaya Srutasenograsena Bhlma* 
senah putraschatvaro bhavishyanti.” The confusion 
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may have been due to thefactthat according to ofae twldltidn 
Parikshit, the father of Jailaniejaya, was the ancestor of 
the Pa^d^s, while according to another tradition He was 
their descendant, and the Epic and the PaurS^iic Writers 
sought to reconcile the traditions by posttilatirig the 
existence of two Parikshits and two Jahamejayas. The 
important fact to remember is that Parikshit, with whose 
accession our history begins, should be identified with 
his Vedic namesake. This conclusion follows from facts 
to which reference has already been made. We have 
seen that all the known facts about Parikshit II, the king 
who ruled after the Bharata war, and his sohS tally 
with what we know about the V^dic Parikshit and his 
sons. There cannot he any doubt as to his historical 
reality. 

Many stories about Parikshit in the epic and ttb 
PurSnas are obviously legendary. The only facts that 
can be accepted as historical are that he was a king of 
the Kurus, that the people lived prosperously under his 
rule, that he had many sons, and that the eldest prince 
Janamejaya succeeded him. 

It will not be quite out of place here to say a few 
words about the kingdom of Kuru over which Parikshit 
ruled. The kingdom extended from the Sarasvatl to the 
Gange.s, and was divided into three parts, KurujSngal'a, 
the Kurus and Kurukshetra (Mbh. I. 109. 1). The 
boundaries of Kurukshetra are given in a passage 
of the Taittiriya Aranyaka (Vedic Index, I., pp. 169-70) 
as being Khandava on the south, the Turghna on the 
north, and the Parinah on the west. Roughly speaking, it 
corresponded to the modern Sirhind. Within the kingdohi 
flowed' the rivers Drishadvatl, Kausikl, ArunA and 
Sarasvatl, as well As the ApayA. Here, too, was situated 
SaryahAvaht, which appears to have been a lake, likb 
that known to the Satapatha BrAhmapa b/ the name of 
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Anyata|;i-plakshA. According to Pischel there was also 
in Kurukshetra a stream called PastyS. 

The capital of the kingdom was Asandivant (Vedic 
Index, Vol. I, p. 72). This city was probably identical 
with HSstinapura the capital which was abandoned by 
Nichakshu, the famous descendant of Parikshit, when he 
removed to Kausambl. 

GaAgayApahrite tasmin nagare NSgasahvaye 

TyaktvSi Nichakshu nagarara Kausambyarh sanivatsyati. 

(Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 6.) 

According to epic tradition the kings of Kurukshetra 
belonged to the Bharata family. The connection of the 
Bharatas with the Kuru country is amply attested by 
Vedic evidence. Oldenberg says (Buddha, pp. 409- 
410): — “We find in the Bik-Samhita trace of a peculiar 
position occupied by the Bharatas, a special connection 
of theirs with important points of sacred significance, 
which are recognized throughout the whole circle of an- 
cient Vedic culture. Agni is Bharata, i. e., propitious or 
belonging to the Bharata or Bharatas ; among the pro- 
tecting deities who are invoked in the Apri-odes, we find 
Bharatl, the personified divine protective power of the 
Bharatas. We find the Sarasvatl constantly named 
in connection with her ; must not the sacred river 
Sarasvatl be the river of the holy people, the Bharatas? 
In one ode of the Ma^dala, which specially extols the 
Bharatas (III. 23), the two Bharatas, Devagravas and Deva- 
vSta, are spoken of, who have generated Agni by friction : 
on the Drishadvatl, on the ApayS, on the Sarasvatl may 
Agni beam. We find thus Bharata princes sacrificing 
in the land on the Drishadvatl and on the Sarasvatl. 
Now the land on the Drishadvatl] and on the Sarasvatl 
is that which is later on so highly celebrated as Kuru- 
kshetra. Thus the testimoniss of the Samhita and the 
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BrahraaQa combine to establish the close connection of 
the ideas Bharata, Kuru, Sarasvatl. 

“Out of the struggles in which the migratory period 
of the Vedic stocks was passed, the Bharatas issued, as we 
believe we are entitled to suppose the course of events to 
have been, as the possessors of the regions round the 
Sarasvatl and Drishadvati. The weapons of the Bharata 
princes and the poetical fame of their Rishis may have 
co-opei’ated to acquire for the cult of the Bharatas the 
character of universally acknowledged rule, and for the 
Bharatas a kind of sacral hegemony : hence Agni as 
friend of the Bharatas, the goddess Bharatl, the sacred- 
ness of the Sarasvatl and Drishadvati. 

“Then came the period, when the countless small 
stocks of the Samhita age were fused together to form 
the greater peoples of the Brahmapa period. The 
Bharatas found their place, probably together with their 
old enemies, the Purus, within the great complex of 
peoples now in process of formation, the Kurus ; their 
sacred land now became Kurukshetra.” 

Among those kings who are mentioned in the Maha- 
bharata (Adi-parva, Chapters 94 and 96) as ancestors 
and predecessors of Parikshit, the names of the following 
occur in the Vedic literature. 

Puru-ravas Aila (Rig-Veda,X. 95 : Sat-Br.,jXI. 6. 1. 1), 
Ayu (Rig-Veda I. 63. 10, II. 14. 7, etc.), Yayati Nahushya 
(R. V., I. 31. 17; X. 63. 1), Puru (R. Y., VII. 8. 4 ; 18. 13), 
Bharata Dauhshanti Saudyumni (Sat. Br.,XIII.5. 4. 11-12), 
Ajamidha (R. V., IV. 44. 6), Riksha (R. V., VIII. 68. 16), 
Kuru (frequently mentioned in the BrAhraana litera- 
ture), Uchchaihsravas (Jaiminiya TJpanishad Brahmaua 
III. 29. 1-3), Pratipa Pratisatvana or Pratisutvana 
(Atharva Veda, XX. 129. 2), Balhika Pratiplya (Sat. Br., 
XII. 9. 3. 3), Saihtanu (R. V., X. 98), Dhritarashtra 
Vaichitravlrya (Kat^haka Samhita, X. 6)f. 
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Thb da.te of Parifehil is a ttiatter reg£irding which the 
Vedic texts supply no direct information. There is however 
a remarkable verse, found with slight variants in all the 
historical Pura^as, which places his birth 1050 (or 1015 ac- 
cording to the e Vayu, Vishpu, and Bhagavata Puranas), 
years before Mahapadma, the first Nanda king of Magadha. 

Mahapadm-abhishekattu 
Yavajjanma Parlkshitah 
Evam varsha sahasramtu 
Jneyam pancasaduttaram. 

(Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 58.) 

If, accepting the Ceylonese chronology (Geiger, Maha- 
vamsa, p. 27), we place the first Nanda twenty-two years 
before the accession of Chandragupta Marirya, i. e., in 
3224-22=34!4 j B. C., Pariksh it’s birth must bo dated about 
1394 B. C. (1859 B. C. according to the <? Vftyu and Vishpti 
Puraiias). If, on the other hand, we give credence to the 
testimony of the Vayu Purina (99. 328-329, “AshtSviih- 
sati varshapi prithivira palayishyati,” etc.) and take 40 
years (Mahapadma, 28 + his sons’ 12) to be the reign- 
period of Nanda and his sons, then Parikshit’s birth must 
be dated about 322+40-f 1,050=1412 B. C. (1377 B. 0. 
according to the e Vayu and Vishpu Puranas). He is 
said to have come to the throne 86 years later in 1376 or 
1841 B. C. {cf. Mahabharata Maushalaparva, “ Shattririise 
tvatha samprapte varshe,” etc., and MahaprasthaUikapar- 
va, “abhishiohya svarajye cha ra.ianancha Parikshitam.)” 
It is clear that epic and Pauranic tradition places the 
accession of Parikshit about the middle of the 14th 
century B. C. Vedic evidence, however, points to a mtioh 
later date. We shall show in the Uext chapter that 
Pd'tikshit’s son and successor Janamejaya was separated 
by six generations of teachets from the time of Janaka 
and his contemporary Uddalaka Aruni. At the end of 
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the ICaushitaki Ara^yaka (Adhyaya 15) we find a vaihsa 
or list of the teachers by whom the knowledge contain- 
ed in that Araiiyaka is supposed to have been handed 
'down. The opening words of this list run thus : — 

“Om ! Now follows the vaiiisa. Adoration to the 
Brahman i Adoration to the teachers ! We have learnt 
this text from Gunakhya ^ankhayana, GunSkhya 
^hkhayana from Kahola Naushitaki, ICahola Kaushltaki 
from Uddalaka Aruiji.” 

(S. B. E., Vol. XXIX, p. 4.) 

Bronx the passage quoted above it is clear that 
Saiikhayana was sepai'ated by two generations from 
the time of Uddalaka who was separated by six 
generations from the time of Janamejaya. ^AkhSyana, 
therefore, flourished eight generations after Jana- 
mejaya, and nine generations after Paxdkshit. If this 
SaAkhayana (Guiiakhya ^ankhayana) be identical 
with the author of the ^ankhayana Grihya Sutra he 
must have been a contemporary of Asvalayana because 
they mention each other in their respective works. The 
Prasna Upanishad tells us that Asvalayana was a Kau- 
salya, i.e,, an inhabitant of Kosala, and a contemporary 
of KavandM Katyayana. These facts enable us to 
identify him with Assalayana of Savatthi mentioned 
in the Majjhima Nikaya ^II, 147 etseq)as a contemporary 
of Gotama Buddha and, hence, of Kakuda or Pakudha 
Kachchayana. Consequently Asvalayana must have 
lived in the sixth century B.C. If the identification of 
Gunakhya SaAkhayana with the Grihya Sfltrakara be 
correct, then he, too, must have lived in the sixth cen- 
tury ILO. Professor Bhys Davids in his Buddhist Suttas 
assigns 160 years to the five Theras from Upali to 
Mahinda. We may therefore assign 270 years to the 
nine generations from Paidkshit to SaAkliayana, and place- 
Parikshit in the ninth century B.C. It is, however, 
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possible that GuijLakhya Sshkhyayana was not identical 
with the Gfihya SQtrakara {cf. S. B. E. XXIX, pp. 4-6). 

Parikshit was succeeded on the Kuru throne by his. 
eldest son Janamejaya. The Mahabharata refers to a 
great snake sacrifice performed by this king. In this 
connection it is mentioned that the king conquered 
Taxila. Although a passage of the Panchavimsa Brah- 
nfana connects a Janamejaya with the snake-sacrifice 
('V’edic Index, I., p. 274), the epic account of the Kuru 
king’s Sarpa-satra cannot be accepted as sober bistory. 
But the conquest of Taxila may well be a historical fact, 
because King Janamejaya is represented as a great con- 
queror in the Brahmanas. Thus the Aitareya Brahma^a 
says (VIII. 21) “ Janamejayah Parikshitali samantaih 
sarvatah prithivlrii jayan parlygpyasvena cha medhyeneje 
tadeshsi’bhi yajna gatha glyate : 

Asandlvati dhanyadain rukmiparn harita srajam 

Asvam babandha sarahgaip devebhyo Janamejaya iti ” 

In another passage of the Aitareya Brahma^a(VIlI. 11) 
it it stated that Janamejaya aspired to be a “ Sarva- 
bhumi,” i.e., a paramount sovereign — 

“ Evamvidarii hi vai ma mevaihvida yajayanti tasma- 
dahaiii jayamyabhitvarlm senam jayamyabhitvarya senaya 
namS divya na mannshya ishava richchhantye shyami 
sarva mayuh sarva bhumir bhavishySmiti.” 

The Puraiias state that Janamejaya performed two 
horse sacrifices and had a dispute with Vaisampayana and 
the Brahmanas. The Matsya version, which is considered 
by Pargiter to be the oldest, says the king made a success- 
ful stand against them for sometime, but afterwards gave 
in* and, making his son king, departed to the forest ; but 
the Vftyu version has abridged the verses, and says he 
perished and the Brahmanas made his son king. The 
Pauranic narrative is strikingly confirmed by the evidence 
of the Brahmanas. The ^atapatha Brfthmana refers to one 
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of the horse sacrifices, and says that the priest who per 
formed the sacrifice for him was Indrota DaivSpi 3auna- 
ka. The Aitareya BrAhma^a mentions the other sacrifice 
and names Tura Kavasheya as his priest. It also con- 
tains a tale stating that at one sacrifice of his he did not 
employ the Kasyapas, but the Bhutavlras. Thereupon a 
family of the Kasyapas called Asita-mriga forcibly took 
away the conduct of the offering from the Bhutavlras. 
We have here probably the germ of the Paurauic stories 
about Janamejaya’s dispute with the Brahmanas. An 
allusion to this quarrel occurs also in Kautilya’s Arthas- 
astra (Cf. “Kopaj Janamejayo Brahmaneshu vikrantab ”). 

The Gopatha Brahmana narrates an anecdote of 
Janamejaya and two ganders, pointing out the importance 
of Brahmacharya, and the time which should be devoted 
to it. The story is absurd, but it shows that Janamejaya 
was already looked upon as an ancient hero in the time 
of the Gopatha Brahmana. The KamAyana also refers 
to Janamejaya as a great king of the past (II. 64.42). 

Janamejaya’s capital according to a gatha quoted in 
the Satapatha and Aitareya Brahmanas was Asandlvant, 
probably identical with the famous city of Hastinapura 
mentioned not only in the Mahabharata, but also in the 
Ramayana, 11.68.13, and the Ashfadhyayl of Panini, VI. 
2. 101. The gatha has been quoted above in connection 
with the king’s conquests. Its meaning is given below : — 
“ In Asandlvat Janamejaya bound for the gods a black-spotted, 
grain-eating horse, adorned with a golden ornament and with yellow 
garlands.” 

(Eggeling, Sat. Br., V, p. 896). 


The palace of Janamejaya is referred to in the following 
passage of the Satapatha Brahmai^a : — 

“ Even as they constantly sprinkle the equal prize-winning steeds 
so (they pour out) the cups full of fiery liquor in the palace of Jan- 


amejaya.” 


(Ibid, p 96.) 


S 
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It was at the court of Janamejaya that Vaisampayana 
is said to have related the story of the great struggle be- 
tween the Kurus and the Pandus. No direct independent 
proof of this war is forthcoming, but a dim allusion to the 
battle of Kurukshetra is probably contained in the follow- 
ing verse of the Ohhandogya Upanishad (VI.17.9). 

Yato yata avartate tad tad gachchhati manavab 
Kurun asvabhirakshati. 

This gatha has been referred to by Hopkins (The 
Great Epic of India, p 386). 

It may be asserted that the Pandus are a body of 
strangers unknown to the Vedic texts, and that therefore 
the story of their feuds with the Kurus must be post- 
Vedic. But such a conclusion would be wrong because, 
firstly, an argwmentum ex silentio is always a weak argu- 
ment, and, secondly, the Pandus are not a body of strangers 
but are scions of the Kurus. Hopkins indeed says that 
they were an unknown folk connected with the \yild 
tribes located north of the Ganges (the Religions of 
India, p. 388). But Patanjali calls Bhima, Nakula and 
Sahadeva Kurus (Ind. Ant. I. p. 350). Hindu tradition 
is unanimous in representing the Pandavas as an offshoot 
of the Kuru race. The testimony of Buddhist literature 
points to the same conclusion. In the Dasa-Brahmapa 
Jataka (Jataka No. 495) a king “ of the stock of 
Yuddhitthila” reigning “ in the kingdom of Kuru and 
the city called Indapatta is distinctly called “ Koravya ” 
». e., Kauravya — “ belonging to the Kuru race.” 

Already in the time of Aivalayana’s Gpihya Sutra 
(III. 4) VaisampSyana was known as MahSbharat&chSirya. 
Vaisampayana is also mentioned in the Taittirlya Arap- 
yaka (I. 7. 6) and the Ash^adhyayl of Panini (IV. 3. 
104). Whether Vaisampayana was a contemporary of 
J^anamejaya or not, cannot be ascertained at the present 
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moment. But I hare found nothing in the Vedic litera- 
ture itself which goes against the epic tradition. 

The early Vedic texts no doubt make no reference to 
the Mahabharata, but they mention “ Itihasas ” (A. V. 
XV. 6. 11-12). It is well known that the story recited 
by Vaisampayana to Janamejaya was at first called an 
Itihasa and was named “ Jaya ” or victory, i. e., victory 
of the Pandus, the ancestors of the king. 

“ Muchyate sarva pjpebhyo Rahuna Ohandrama yatha 

Jayo nametihaso’yam srotavyo vijiglshuna ” 

(Mbh. Adi. 62. 20). 

Janamejaya’s brothers, Bhimasena, Ugrasena and Sru- 
tasena appear in the Satapatha Brahmana (XIII 6. 4. 3) 
and the ^ahkhayana ^rauta Sutra (XVI. 9. 7 ) as performers 
of the horse-sacrifice. In the Bfihadarapyaka Upani- 
shad the question whither they have gone is made the 
subject of a philosophical discussion. It is clear that the 
Parikshitas had passed away before the time of the 
Upanishad, and it is also clear that there had been some 
serious scandal mingled with their greatness which they 
had atoned for by their horse-sacrifice. The ^atapatha 
Brahmana quotes a gatha which says : — 

” The righteous Parikshitas, performing horse sacri- 
fices, by their righteous work did away with sinful work 
one after another.” 

The Puranas state that Janamejaya was succeeded by 
^atantka. Satanlka’s son and successor was Asvame- 
dhadatta. Prom Asvamedhadatta was born Adhisima- 
krishna. Adhistnaakrishpa’s son was Nichakshu. During 
king Nichakshu’s reign the city of Hastinapura is said 
to have been carried away by the Ganges, and the king 
is said to have transferred his capital to Kausambi (Par- 
giter. Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 6). 
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The Vedic texts do not refer to any of these succes- 
sors of Janamejaya. The Rigveda no doubt mentions a 
king namedAsvamedha (V. 27. 4(-6), but there is nothing 
to show that he is identical with Asvamedhadatta. A 
datanika SatrSjita is mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmana 
and the ^atapatha Brahmana as a great king who defeated 
Dh^itarashtra, the prince of Kasi, and took away his 
sacrificial horse. He was probably a Bharata, but the 
patronymic SStrajita indicates that he was different from 
Satantka the son of Janamejaya. The Panchavimsa 
Brahmana, Jaiminiya Upanishad Brahmana and the 
Chhg,ndogya Upanishad mention a Kuru king named 
Abhipratarin Kakshaseni who was a contemporary of Giri- 
kshit Auchchamanyava, ^aunaka Kapeya, and Driti Ain- 
drota. As Driti Aindrota was the son and pupil of In- 
drota Daivapa Saunaka the priest of Janamejaya (Vamsa 
Brahmana; Vedic Index, Vol. I, pp. 27, 373), Abhipratarin, 
son of Hakshasena, appears to have been one of the imme- 
diate successors of Janamejaya. "We have already seen 
that Kakshasena appears in the Mahabharata (I. 94.54) 
as the name of a brother of Janamejaya. Abhipratarin 
was thus Janamejaya’s nephew. The Aitareya Brahmana 
and the Sahkhayana Srauta Sutra (XV. 16. 10-13) refer 
to a prince named Vriddhadyumna Abhipratarina, appar- 
ently the son of Abhipratarin. The Aitareya Brahmapa 
(Trivedi’s translation, pp. 322-323) mentions his son 
Rathagritsa and priest ^uchivriksha Gaupalayana. The 
Sahkhayana ^rauta Sutra informs us that Vriddhadyum- 
na erred in a sacrifice, when a Brahmapa prophesied that 
the result would be the expulsion of the Kurus 
from Kurukshetra, an event which actually came to 
pass. 

The Chhandogya Upanishad refers to the devastation 
of the crops in the Kuru country by Matachl (hailstones or 
locusts) and the enforced departure of Ushasti Ohakrayapa 
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a contemporary of Janaka of Yideha (Brihad. TTpanisbad, 
III, 4). 

The evidence of the Vedio texts and that of the 
Puraijas can he reconciled if we assume that, after the 
death of Janamejaya, the Kuru kingdom was split up into 
two parts. One part, which had its capital at Hastinapura, 
was ruled hy the direct descendants of Janamejaya 
himself. The other part was ruled hy the descendants 
of his brother Kakshasena. The junior branch probably 
resided at Indraprastha or Indapatta which probably 
continued to be the seat of a race of kings belonging to the 
Yuddhitthila gotta (Yudhishthira gotra), long after the 
destruction of Hastinapura, and the removal of the main 
line of Kuru kings to Kausambi. 

All our authorities agree that during the rule of 
Janamejaya’s successors great calamities befell the Kurus. 
Large sections of the people, including one of the reigning 
princes, were forced to leave the country, and to migrate 
to the eastern part of India. The transference of the royal 
seat of the Kuru or Bharata dynasty to Kausambi is proved 
by the evidence of Bhasa, Udayana kjng of Kausambi 
is described in the Svapnavasavadatta (ed. Ganapati 
^stri, p. 138) as a scion of the Bharata family : — 

BhAratanam kule jato vinito jhanavahchhuchi 
Tannarhasi bal§>ddhartum rAjadharmasya desikab. 

GBNEAI.OGY OF THE PaBIKSHITA PaMIIY. 

Parikshii) 

! 

I i i i 

Janamejaya Kakshasena Ugrasena Brutasena Bhlmaeeoa 

Satilntka Abhipratarin 

I I 

AlYamedhadatta Yriddhadynmna 

1 I 

Adhislmakrishinia Rathagritsa 

Niohaksbn 

Kings of Kaniftmbi Kings of Indapatta (F) 
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The Age of the Great Janaka. 

We have seen that a series of calamities sadly crip- 
pled the Kurus ; and the king of Hastinapura had to leave 
the country. During the age which followed the Kurus 
played a minor part in politics. 

The most notable figure of the succeeding age was 
Janaka the famous king of Videha. That the great Janaka 
was later than the Parikshitas admits of no doubt. We 
shall show later that he was a contemporary probably of 
Nichakshu, and certainly of Ushasti Chakrayana during 
whose time disaster befell the Kurus. In Janaka’s time 
we find the prosperity, the sin, the expiation and the fall 
of the Parikshitas apparently still fresh in the memory of 
the people and discussed as a subject of controversy in 
the royal court of Mithila. In the Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad we find a rival of Yajnavalkya, the ornament 
of the court of Janaka, testing him with a question, the 
solution of which the former had previously obtained from 
a Gandharva who held in his possession the daughter of 
Kapya Patanchala of the country of the Madras : — 

“Kva Parikshita bhavan ” (Brihad Upanishad, III, 
3. 1) whither have the Parikshitas gone ? The solution 
of which therefore appears to have been looked upon as 
extremely difficult. 

Yajnavalkya answers : “.Thither where all Asvamedha 
sacrificers go.” 

Consequently the Parikshitas (sons of Parikshit) 
must at that time have been extinct. Yet their life and 
end must have been still fresh in the memory of the 
people, and a subject of general curiosity. 

It is not possible to determine with precision the 
exact chronological relation between Janamejaya and 
Janaka. Epic ^and Pauranic tradition seems to regard 
them as contemporaries. Thus the MahS>bharata says that 
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UdcUllaka (a prominent figure of Janaka’s court) and his 
son ^vetaketu attended the Sarpa-satra of Janamejaya : — 

Sadasya schabhavad Vyasah putra sishya sahayavSn 

Uddalakah Pramatakah Svetaketuscha Pingalalj 

(Mbh., Adi., 63. 7.) 

The Vishnupurana says that Satanika, the son and 
successor of Janamejaya, learned the Vedas from Yajna- 
valkya (Vishnu, P. IV. 21. 2). The unreliability of the 
epic and Pauranic tradition in this respect is proved by 
the evidence of the Vedic texts. We learn from the 
^atapatha Brahmana (XIII. 5, 4, 1) that Indrota Baivapa 
or Daivapi ^aunaka was a contemporary of Janamejaya. 
His pupil was Driti Aindrota or Aindroti according to the 
Jaiminiya Upanishad and Vaihsa Brahmaiias. Driti’s 
pupil was Pulusha Prachinayogya (Vedic Index, II, p. 9). 
The latter taught Paulushi Satyayajna. We learn from 
the Chhandogya Upanishad (V. 11. 1-2) that Paulushi 
Satyayajna was a contemporary of Budila Asvatarasvi 
and of Uddalaka Aruni, two prominent figures of Janaka’s 
Court {vide Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, V. 14. 8. “ Janako 
Vaideho Bujilam Asvatarasvim uvacha” ; and III. 7. 1). 
Satyayajna was therefore certainly a contemporary of 
Janaka of Videha. He was an elder contemporary because 
his pupil Soraasushma Satyayajni Prachinayogya is men- 
tioned in the ^atapatha Brahmana (XT. 6, 2, 1-3) as 
having met Janaka. As Satyayajni certainly flourished 
long after Indrota Daivapi Saunaka, his contemporary 
Janaka must be considerably later than Janamejaya the 
contemporary of Indrota. 

We should also note that, in the lists of teachers given 
at the end of the tenth book of the Satapatha Briihmana, 
and the sixth chapter of the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, 
Tura Kavasheya, the priest of Janamejaya^^ appears as a 
very ancient sage who was eleventh in the ascending line 
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from SSnjlvlputra, whereas Yajhavalkya, the contemporary 
of Janaka, was only fifth in the ascending line from the 
same teacher. We quote the lists below : — 

Janamejaya Tura KEvasheya 

Yajnavachas RAjastambayana 

Kusri 

^a^dily^ 

Vatsya 

Yamakakshayana 


Mahitthi 

Kautsa 

Mandavya 

Ma^dRhayani 

Sanjivlputra 


Yajnavalkya Janaka 

Asuri 

Asurayai^a 

Prasnlputra Asurivasin 
Sanjivlputra 


It is clear from what has been stated above that 
Janaka was separated by five or six generations from Jana- 
mejaya’s time. Prof. Rhys Davids in his Ruddhist 
Suttas (Introduction, p. xlvii) adduces good grounds for 
assigning a period of about 150 years to the five Theras 
from TJp&li toMahinda, If the five Theras are assigned a 
period of 160 years, the five or six teachers from Indrota 
to Somasushma, and from Tura to Yamakakshayana, 
the teacher of Mahitthi the contemporary of Yajnavalkya 
and Janaka, must be assigned 160 or 180 years. It is 
therefore reasonable to think that Janaka flourished about 
160 or 180 years after Janamejaya, and two centuries 
after Parikshit. If, following the PurSnas, we place Parik- 
shit in the fourteenth century B.C., we must place Janaka in 
the twelfth century. If, on the other hand, accepting the 
identification of Gupakhya Safikhayana with the author 
of the Saakhayana Grihya Sutra, we place Parikshit in 
the ninth century B.O., then we must place Janaka in 
the seventh century B.O. 

The kingdom of Yideha, over which Janaka ruled, cor- 
responds roughly to the modem Tirhut in Bihar. It 
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was separated from Kosala by the river SadanlrS, probab- 
ly the modern Ga^dak which, rising in Nepal, flows into 
the Ganges opposite Patna (Vedic Index, II. 299). Olden- 
berg, however, points out (Buddha, p. 398 n.) that the 
Mahabharata distinguishes the Ga^cjakl from the Sad^nira 
“ Gaij.daklncha Mahasopam Sadanlrarii tathaivacha.” 
Pargiter identifies the Sadanlra with the Raptl. We 
learn from the Suruchi Jataka (489) that the measure 
of the whole kingdom of Videha was three hundred 
leagues. It consisted of 16,000 villages (J. 406). 

Mithila, the capital of Videha, is not mentioned in 
the Vedic texts, but is constantly mentioned in the Jatakas 
and the epics. It is stated in the Suruchi Jataka that the 
city covered seven leagues. We have the following 
description of Mithila in the Mahajanaka Jataka (Cowell’s 
Jataka, Vol. VI, p. 30). 

By architects with rule and line laid out in order 

fair to see. 

With walls and gates and battlements, traversed by 

streets on every side. 

With horses, cows and chariots thronged with tanks 

and gardens beautified, 

Videha’s far famed capital, gay with its knights and 

warrior swarms. 

Clad in their robes of tiger-skins, with banners 

spread and flashing arms. 

Its Brahmins dressed in Ka 9 i cloth, perfumed with 

sandal, decked with gems. 

Its palaces and all their queens with robes of state 

and diadems. 

According to the Ramayana (1.71.3) the royal family 
of Mithila was founded by a king named Nimi. His son 
was Mithi, and Mithi’s son was Janaka I. , The epic then 
continues the genealogy to Janaka II (father of Slta) and 
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his brother Kusadhvaja, King of SSAkSsya. The VSyu 
(88, 7-8; 89, 3*4i) and the Vishau (IV.6.1) Puraqas re- 
present Nimi or Netni as a son of Ikshvaku, and give 
him the epithet Videha (Sasapena Vasishthasya Videhah 
samapadyata — VSyu P.) His son was Mithi whom both 
the PurR^ identify with Janaka I. The genealogy is 
then continued to Siradhvaja who is called the father of 
8!t5, and is therefore identical with Janaka II of the 
BRmRyapa. Then starting from Siradhvaja the PurS^a? 
carry on the dynasty to its close. The last king is named 
Kriti, and the family is called Janakavamsa. 

Dhritestu Vahulasvo bhud Vahulasva sutah Kritih 

Tasmin santishthate vamso Janakanam mahRtmanRm 

VSyu PurSDa (89, 23). 

The Vedic texts know a king of Videha named Naml 
Sapya (Vedic Index, I. 436). But he is nowhere repre- 
sented as the founder of the dynasty of Mithila. On the 
contrary, a story of the Satapatha Brahmapa seems to 
indicate that the Videha kingdom was founded by Videgha 
Mathava (Ved. Ind., II. 298 ; 8at. Br. 1. 4. 1, etc ; Olden- 
berg’s Buddha, pp. 398-399. Pargiter, J.A.S.B. 1897, 
p. 87. et seq.), Videgha Mathava, whose family priest 
was Gotama Rahugapa, was at one time on the Sarasvatl. 
Agni VaisvSnara thence went burning along this earth 
towards the east, followed by Mathava and his priest, 
till he came to the river Sadanlra which flows from 
the northern mountain, and which he did not burn over. 
This river Brahmapas did not cross in former times, 
thinking “ it has not been burnt over by Agni VaisvSnara. ” 
At that time the land to the westward was very uncul- 
tivated, and marshy, but at the time of Mathava’s arrival 
'many Brahmaijas were there, and it was highly cultivated, 
for the Brahmapas had caused Agni to taste it through 
sacriflces. Matliava the Videgha then said to Agni, “ whero 
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am I to abide ? ” “ To the east of this river he thy 

abode,” he replied. Even now, the writer of the 
l^tapatha Brahmana adds, this forms the boundary 
between the Kosalas and the Videhas, The name of the 
second king in the epic and the Pauranic lists, Mithi 
Vaideha, is reminiscent of Mathava Videgha. 

If Mathava Videgha was the founder of the royal 
line of Mithila, Nimi, Nemi or Namt must be a later king 
of Vidfeha. In the Nimi Jataka, Nimi is said to have 
been born to “ round off ” the royal house of Mithila, 
“the family of hermits.” The combined evidence of 
Vedic and Buddhist texts thus shows that Nimi was not 
the first, but probably one of the later kings. The 
Majjhima Nikaya (II.74)-83) and the Nimi Jataka men- 
tion Makhadeva as the progenitor of the kings of 

Mithila. 

As the entire dynasty of Maithila kings was called 
Janaka vamsa (Vamso Janakanath mahatmanam), and 
there were several kings bearing the name of Janaka, it 
is very difficult to identify any of these with the great 
Janaka of the Vedic texts. But there is one fact which 
favours his identification with Slradhvaja of the Pauranic 
list, i.e., the father of Sita. The father of Slta is, in 
the Bamaya^ia, a younger contemporary of Asvapati 
king of the Kekayas (maternal grand-father of Bharata, 
Bamayana, II. 9. 22). Janaka of the Vedic texts is also 
a contemporary of Asvapati, prince of the Kekayas, 
as Uddalaka Arup.! and Budila Asvatarasvi frequented 
the courts of both these princes (Ved. Tnd., II. 69 ; Ohh. 
Up., V. 11. 1-4; Brih. Up.. III. 7). 

It is more difficult to identify our Janaka with any of 
the kings of that name mentioned in the Buddhist 
Jfttakas. Prof. Rhys Davids (Bud. Ind., p. 26) seems to 
identify him with Maha-Janaka of the yJAtaka No. 669. 
The utterance of MahS-Janaka TI of that Jstaka : 
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‘ Mithila’s palaces may burn 
But naught of mine is burned thereby ’ 

indeed reminds us of the great philosopher-king. 

In the Mahabharata (xii. 219.60) we find the same 
saying attributed to a king of Mithila. 

Api cha bhavati Maithilena gltatn 
NagaramupShitam agninabhivlkshya 
Na khalu mamahidahyate’tra kinohit 
Svayam idamaha kila sma bhumipalah. 

The name of the king is given as Janaka(xii. 17. 18-19). 
In the Jaina TJttarSdhyayana the saying is attributed to 
Nami (S. B. E., XLV. 37). This fact coupled with the 
mention of Nemi in juxtaposition with Arish^a in the 
Vishnu Purapa (IV. 6. 13) probably points to the identi- 
fication of Nam! or Nemi with Maha-Janaka II who is 
represented in the Jataka as the son of Arittha. If Maha- 
Janaka II was identical with Nami,he cannot be identified 
with Janaka who is clearly distinguished from Naml in the 
Vedic texts. It is tempting to identify the Vedic Janaka 
with Maha-Janaka I of the Jstaka. 

In the ^atapatha Brahmapaand in the Bjihadaranyaka 
Upanishad Janaka is called “ Samrat.’ This shows that 
he was a greater personage than a “ Rajan.” Although 
there is no trace in the Vedic literature of the use of the 
word “ Samraj ” as Emperor in the sense of an overlord 
of kings, still the ^atapatha Brahmana distinctly says that 
the SamrAj was a higher authority than a “ Rajan ” ; “ by 
offering the Rajasuya he becomes king, and by the 
Vsjapeya he becomes Samraj ; and the office of king is 
the lower, and that of Samraj the higher ” (Sat, Br,, V. 
i. 1. 13 ; XII. 8. 3. 4 ; XIV. 1. 3. 8), In Asvalayana 
iSrauta-Sfitra X. 3. 14 Janaka is mentioned as a great 
sacrificer. 
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The court of Janaka was thronged with Brghmanas 
from Kosala and the Kuru-Panchala countries {e.g., 
Asvala, Jaratkarara Artabhaga, Bhujyu Lshyayani, 
Ushasta Chakraya^a, Kahoda Kaushitakeya, Gargl 
Vachaknavl, Uddalaka Aruiii, Vidagdha ^akalya). The 
tournaments of argument which were here held form a 
prominent feature in the third book of the Brihadarapyaka 
Upanishad. The hero of these was Yajnavalkya Vaja- 
saneya, who was a pupil of Uddalaka Aruni. Referring 
to Janaka’s relations with the Kuru-Panchala Brahmapas 
Oldenberg says (Buddha, p. 398) “ The king of the east, 
who has a leaning to the culture of the west, collects the 
celebrities of the west at his court — much as the intellects 
of Athens gathered at the court of Macedonian princes.” 

The Brahmapas and the Upanishads throw some light 
on the political condition of northern India during the 
age of Janaka. From those works we learn that, besides 

Videha, there were nine states of considerable importance, 
viz : 


1. 

Gandhara 

2. 

Kekaya 

3. 

Madra 

4. 

Usinara 

5. 

Matsya 

6. 

Kuru 

7. 

Panchala 

8. 

Kasi 

9. 

Kosala 


Gandhara included the north-western part of the 
Panjab and the adjoining portions of the N. W. Frontier 
Province (Ramayana vii. 113. 11 ; 114. 11 ; Sindhorubha- 
yata)^ Parsve). We learn from the Mahabharata (XII. 
207.43) that it formed a part of U ttarapatha : — 

Uttarapathajanmanal^ klrtayishyami tan api 
Yauna Kamboja Gandhara];i Kirata Barbarai)^ saha. 
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We learn from the epic and PaurAnio literature that 
QandhSra contained two great cities, mz., Takshasila and 
Pushkargyati. 

Ggndhara vishaye siddhe, tayoh puryau mahAtmanoh 

Takshasya dikshu vikhyatg ramya Takshasila purl 

Pushkarasyapi virasya vikhyata Pushkaravati. 

(VSyu Parana 88. 189-190. Gf. RSmayana vii. 114. 11), 

The remains of Takshasila or Taxila are situated imme- 
diately to the east and north-east of Saraikala, a junction 
on the railway, twenty miles north-west of Rawalpindi. 
The valley in which they lie is watered by the Haro 
river. Within this valley and within three and a half 
miles of each other are the remains of three distinct cities. 
The southernmost and oldest of these occupies an elevated 
plateau, known locally as Bhirmound (Marshall, A 
Guide to Taxila, pp. 1-4). 

Pushkaravati or Pushkalavatl (Prakrit Pukkalaoti, 
whence the Peucelaotis of Arrian) is represented by the 
modern Prang and Charsadda, 17 miles N. E. of Peshawar, 
on the Suwat river (SchofF, The Periplus of the 
Erythraean Sea, pp. 183-184 ; Eoucher, Gandhara, p. 11). 

Gandhara is a later form of the name of the people 
called Gandhari in the Rig Veda and the Atharva Veda. 
In the Big Veda (i. 126.7) the good wool of the sheep of 
the Gandharis is referred to. In the Atharva Veda 
(v. 22.14) the Gandharis are mentioned with the Mflja- 
vants, apparently as a despised people. In later times 
the ‘ angle of vision ’ of the men of . the Madhyade^ 
changed, and Gandhara became the resort of scholars of 
all classes who flocked to its capital for instructions in 
the three Vedas and the eighteen branches of knowledge. 

In a significant passage of the Chhgndogya Upanishad 
(VI, 14) Uddala*l£a Aruni mentions Gandhgra to illustrate 
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the desirability of having a duly qualified teacher 
from whom a pupil “ learns (his way) and thus remains 
liberated (from all world ties) till he attains (the Truth, 
Moksha).’’ A man who attains Moksha is compared to 
a blind-folded person who reaches at last the country of 
GandhSra. We quote the entire passage below : 

“ Yatha somya purusham Gandharebbyo’ bhinaddhs,- 
ksham anlya tam tato’tijane visrijet, sa yatha tatra prSA 
vS udah vadharah va pratyah va pradhmaylta — abhinad- 
dhaksha anito’ bhinaddhaksho visrishtah. Tasya yatha- 
bhinahanam pramuchya prabruyadetam dmm Gandhara 
etam disam vrajeti. Sa gramad gramam prichchhan 
pa^dito medhav! Gandharanevopasampadyeta, evameve- 
hacharyavan purusho veda.” 

“ O my child, in the world when a man with blind- 
folded eyes is carried away from Gandhara and left in a 
lonely-place, he makes the east and the north and the 
west resound by crying ‘ I have been brought here blind- 
folded, I am here left blind -folded.’ Thereupon (some 
kind-hearted man) unties the fold on his eyes and says 
‘ This is the way to Gandhara ; proceed thou by this way.' 
The sensible man proceeds from village to village, en- 
quiring the way and reaches at last the (province) of 
Gandhara. Even thus a man who has a duly qualified 
teacher learns (his way).”* 

The full import of the illustration becomes apparent 
when we remember that the Uddalaka Jataka (No. 487) 
represents Uddalaka as having journeyed to Takshasila 
(Takkasila) and learnt there of a world-renowned teacher. 
The Setaketu Jataka (No. 377) says that Setaketu, son of 
Uddalaka, went to Takshasila and learned all the arts. 
The datapatha Brahmana mentions the fact that Uddalaka 
Aruni used to drive about (dhavayam chakara) amongst 


) Pr. Ef h*, Mitra '0 translation of the ChhSndogja ti^aniabad, p* 114, 
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the people of the northern country (^at. Br. xi. 4. 1. et 
seq.). It is stated in the Kaushltaki BrShmapa (vii. 6) 
that Brgrhmapas used to go to the north for purposes of 
study. The Jataka stories are full of references to the 
fame of Takshasila as a university town. Panini, himself 
a native of Gandhara, refers to the city in sfltra iv. 3. 93. 

The Kekayas were settled in the Panjah between 
Gandhara and the Beas. Prom the Ramayana (II. 68. 
19-22 ; VII. 113-114) we learn that the Kekaya territory 
lay beyond the Yipasa and abutted on the Gandharva 
or Gandhara Vishaya. The Vedic texts do not mention 
the name of their capital city, but we learn from the 
Bamayana that the metropolis was Bajagriha or Girivraja 
(identified by Cunningham withGirjak or Jalalpur on the 
Jhelam). 

“ Ubhau Bharata Satrughnau Kekayeshu parantapau 
Pure Bajagrihe ramye matamaha nivesane ” 

(RSm., 11. 67. 7). 

“ Girivrajam puravaram slghramaseduranjasa ” 

(Ram., II. 68. 22). 

There was another Bajagriha-Girivraja in Magadha, 
while Hiuen Tsang mentions a third Bajagriha in Po-ho 
or Balkh (Beal — Si-yu-ki, Vol. I, p. 44). In order to dis- 
tinguish between the Kekaya city and the Magadha 
capital, the latter city was called “ Girivraja of the 
Magadhas (S. B. E., XIII, p. 160). 

We learn from the Puraijas (Matsya, 48. 10-20, Vayu 
99. 12-»23) that the Uslnaras, Kekayas and the Madrakas 
were septs of the family of Anu, son of Yayati. The 
Anu tribe is frequently mentioned in the Big Veda 

108. 8; vii. 18. 14 ; viii. 10, 6). 

The king of Kekaya jn the time of Janaka was 
Asvapati who is probably identical with the king of the 
same name mentioned in the RsmSyapaf as the father of 
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Tudhsj^t and Kaikeyi, and the g7andlathei> of BliM^aia. 
The iatapatha Brahinana (X. 6. 1. 2) and the^dhhan- 
dogyaUpanishad (V. 11.4i et seq.) say that king ASyapati 
instructed a number of Brahmapas, c.y., Aru^a Aupa- 
vesi Gautama, Satyayajha Paulushi, MahESaia JEbala. 
Budila Aivatarasvi, Indra-dyumna Bhallayeya, Jana 
^lErkarakshya, PrEchtnai^la Aupl^anyava, and tJddft^ 
laka A.runi. 

The Jaina writers tell us that one-half of the kingdom 
of Kekaya was Aryan, and refer to the Kekaya city called 
“ Seyaviya.” (Ind. Ant., 1891, p. 376.) 

Madra roughly corresponds to Sialkot and its adja- 
cent districts in the central Panjab. Its capital was 
Sakala or SEgalanagara (modern Sialkot^ This city is 
mentioned in the Mahabharata (II. 32.14i) and several 
Jatakas {e. g., E^alingabodhi Jataka, No. 479, Xusa 
Jataka No. 631). The name of the ruler of Madrh 
in the time of Janaka is not known. The Birihada- 
ranyaka Upanishad says that Madra was the native 
land of Kapya Patafichala (see p. 16, tmte ; Weber, Ind. 
Lit., p. 126), one of the teachers of the celebrated 
Uddalaka Arum (Brihad. Up. III. 7.1). The Madia 
people were divided into two sections. The southern 
Madras lived in the Pafijab. But the northern Madrai^, 
known as Uttaia-Madrad, are referred to in the AitAreya 
Brahinana as living beyond the Himalayas in the 
neighbourhood of the Uttara-Kurus, probably, as 
Zimmer conjectures, in the laiid of Ka^mtr. The Madrid 
are represented in the Mahabharata and the JatakaS as 
Living under a monarchical constitution. 

The country of the Usinarm was situated £n the 
Madhydde^. The AitareyA Bi^hmaha (VIIl. 14^1^3^ 

'* atyaifa dhruvayain madfayamayEdt pratishtfaayadi 
lie' the realms of the Xurn Pasei^las together #lt|, 
add U^arAs. Xti the Kaushitaki Upahish^,. 
6 
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§]ipp 4bp Usinaras are associated ^dth the |i^ai:^ya«, 
thp Kuru Pafichalas and the Vasas. They prphahly 
liye^ ^he northernpiost part of the Madhyade^ 

ip the Qopatha Brahmapa the Usinaras and Yp^s 
are mentioned just before the Udlohyas or northern- 
ers (6op. Br., II. 9) : Kuru Pahch9,leshu Anga 
dheshu KRsi Kausalyesh*U ^alva Matsyes.hu Ypsa 
Uslnareshudlohy eshu. 

In the KathasaritsSgara (edited by Pandit Pprga- 
pfpsM Kasinath Pandurang Parab, third edition, p. 6) 
Uslnaragiri is placed near Kanakhala the “sanctifying 
P^qe of pilgrimage, at the point where the Ganges 
i^apea from the hills.” Uslnaragiri is, doubtless, identical 
with Usiragiri of the Divyavadana (p. 22) and Usiradhvaja 
of ^he Vinaya Texts (Part II, p. 39). Papini refers to the 
U^inara country in the sutras II. 4. 20 and IV. 2. 118. 
In afifra II. 4. 20 Uslnara is mentioned in juxtaposition 
tfith Kantha (Kathaioi ?). Its capital was Bhoganagara 
er Bhojanagara (Mbh. V. 118.2). 

The Rig Veda (X. 69. 10) mentions a queen nqmed 
I78tn.arS.pl. The Mahabharata, the Anukramapl and 
eeyeral Jstakas mention a king named Uslnara and 
hia apn &bi (Mbh., XII. 29. 39; Vedic Index, 
Vql. I, p. 103, Maha-Kapha J&taka, No. 469 ; Nimi 
Jataka, No,. 541 ; Maha Narada Kassapa Jataka, No. 544, 
etc.). We do not kno\f the name of Janaka’s pslnara 
contemporary. We learn from the Kaushltaki Upppishad 
that Gargya Balaki, a contemporary of AjataSatru of 
Kasi> and of Janaka, lived for spme time in the Uslnp^a 
country. 

says Prof. Rhandarkar (Carmichael 
19.18, p. 63), originally included parts of Alwpr, jfa^pr 
and Bharatpur, and was the kingdom of the king Virata 
of the Mahabharata, in whose court the five PSpdaTH 
brothers resided incognito during the last year of tjheir 
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bSniibhmeilti His capital has been identified with Baii^t 
in the Jaipur State. Pargiter thinks that the Matsya 
Capital was Upaplavya. But according to Kllka^tha 
Upaplavya (Mbh. IV. 72,14) was “ Viratanagara sami* 
pastUa hagarantaram:*’ 

The Matsyas appear in a passage of the Big Vedh 
(VII. 18. 6), where they are ranged with the other 
enemies of the great Rig Vedic conqueror Sudas. In thb 
Qopatha Brahma^a (I. 2. 9) they appear in connexich 
with the Salvas, in the Kaushttaki Upanishad (IV.l) 
in connexion with the Usinaras and the Kuru Panchaias, 
and in the Mahabharata in connexion with the Ohedis 
(V. 74.16). In the Manu-Saiphita the Matsyas together 
with the Kurukshetra, the Panchaias, and the durasena- 
kas comprise the land of the Brahmana Bishis (Brah* 
marshi>desa). 

The Satapatha Brahmana (XIII. 5. 4. 9) mentiohs a 
Matsya king named Dhvasan Dvaitavana who celebrated 
the horse sacrifice near the Sarasvatl. The Brahmana 
quotes the following gatha : — 

“ Fourteen steeds did king Dvaitavana, victorious in 
battle, bind for Indra Vritrahan, whence the lake 
Dvaitavana (took its name).” 

The Mahabharata mentions the lake Dvaitavana as 
well as a forest called Dvaitavana which spread over the 
banks of the river Sarasvati (Mbh. III. 24-26). 

1?he name of Janaka’s contemporary ruler is not 
known, ^i'hat the country of the Matsyas was an im- 
portant place in the time of Ajatasatru of KSsi, and of 
Janaka, is known from the Kaushitaki Upanishad; 

The Kttni country fully maintained its reputation «s 
the centre of BrShmai^ical culture in the age of JanakaV 
Kuru BrShma^as (e.ff., Ushasti Ohakrayeina) played a 
prCBtineat part in the philosophical discussions Cf 
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Janaka’s court. But it was precisely at this time that a 
great calamity befell the Kurus, and led to an exodus 
of lar^e sections of the Kuru people including Ushasti 
himself. The Ohhandogya-Upanishad (1. 10. 1) says 
" Matachi-hateshu Kurushu atikya saha jSyaya Ushastir 
ha Ohakrayai^ ibhya-grame pradr^uaka uy&sa.” One 
commentator took Matachi to mean rakta-var^ah 
kshudra-pakshi viseshah- Professor Bhandarkar says 
that the explanation of this commentator is confirm- 
ed by the fact that Matachi is a Sanskritised form 
of the well-known Oanarese word “ midiche ” which 
is explained by Kittel’s Dictionary as “a grasshopper, 
a locust.” 

If the Pura^ic list of Janamejaya’s successors be 
accepted as historical then it would appear that 
Nicbakshu was probably the Kuru king in the time 
of Janaka. 


1. 

Janamejaya 

... 1. 

Indrota DaivSpa 

^aunaka 

2. 

^atanika 

... 2. 

Driti Aindrota (son- 
and pupil) 

3. 

Asvamedhadatta 

... 3. 

Pulusha Prachlnayo- 
gya (pupil) 

4. 

Adhisimakrish^a 

... 4. 

Paulushi Satyayajna 
(pupil) 

6. 

Nichakshu 

... 5. 

Somasushma Sstya- 
yajni (pupil) ; Jana- 


ka’s contemporary 

Curiously enough it is Nichakshu who is represented 
in the PurS^as as the remover of the seat of government 
jfrom HSstinapura to Kau^mbt. We have some indica- 
tion that the. city of Kausambl really existed about 
this time (of. Weber, Ind. Lit., p. 123). The Satapatha 
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BrAhmaoa makes Proti KausSmbeya a contemporary of 
Uddalaka Aruijii who figured in the court of Janaka. It 
is thus clear that Kausambeya was a contemporary of 
Janaka. Now, Harisvamin in his commentary on the 
datapatha Brahma^a understood Kausambeya to mean 
a ‘ native of the town of Kausambi.’ It is therefore 
permissible to think that Kausambi existed in the time 
of Janaka, and hence of Nichakshu. There is thus no 
difl&culty in the way of accepting the Pauraiiic statement. 
According to the Puranas the change of capital was due 
to the inroad of the river Ganges. Another, and a more 
potent, cause was perhaps the devastation of the Kuru 
country by Matachi. From this time the Kurus appear 
to have lost their political importance. They sank to the 
level of a second-rate power. 

But the Bharata dynasty, as distinguished from the 
Kuru people, exercised wide sway down to the time of the 
Satapatha Brahmana (XIII. 5.4.11). 

Panchala roughly corresponds to the Budaon, Fur- 
rukhabad and the adjoining districts of the United 
Provinces. There is no trace in the Vedic literature of 
the epic and Jataka division of the Panchalas into nor- 
thern (Uttara) and southern (Dakshina). But the 
Vedic texts knew a division into eastern and western, 
because the Sarnhitopanishad Brahmaiia makes mention 
of the Praohya Panchalas (Ved. Ind., I. 469). The most 
ancient capital of Panchala was Kampilya which has 
been identified with Kampil on the old Ganges between 
Budaon and Farrukhabad. The Satapatha BrAhmapa 
(XIII. 5. 4. 7) mentions another Panchala town ParivakrA 
or ParichakrA identified l(jy Weber with EkachakrA of the 
MahAbhArata (Ved. Ind., I. 494). • 

The PafichAlas were also called Krivi in the ^atapatha 
BrAhmapa. The Krivis appear in the Rig Veda as settled 
on the Sindbu (^ndus) and Asiknl (Chenab). Oldenberg 
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observes (Buddha, p. 404) “We are to look to find 
in the people of the Panchalas, of the stock of the 
Rik SamhitA, the Turvagas also as well as the Krivis." 
He supports the conjecture by quoting a passage Of 
the ^atapatha Brahmapa (XIII. 6. 4. 16) which says 
“ when Satrasaha (king of the Panchalas) makes the 
Asvamedha offering the Taurvagas arise, six thousand 
and six and thirty clad in mail.” 

The Panchalas also included the Kesins (Ved. Ind., I. 
187) and probably the Srinjayas (Pargiter, Markapdeya 
Parana, p. 353 ; Mbh. I. 138.37 ; V. 48.41). In Mbh., 
VIII. 11. 31 Uttamaujas is called a Panchalya, while in 
VIII. 76. 9 he is called a Srinjaya. 

In the Mahabharata the royal family of the Pan- 
ohalas is represented as an offshoot of the Bharata 
dynasty (Adi. 94. 33). The Puranas say the same 
thing (Matsya 60. 1-16 ; Vayu, 99, 194-210) and name 
Divodasa, Sudasa and Drupada among the kings of 
the Panchala branch. Divodasa and Sudasa are famous 
kings in the Rig Veda where they are closely connected 
with the Bharatas (Ved. Ind. I, p. 363 ; II., pp. 96, 464). 
But they are not mentioned as Panchala kings. In the 
Mahabharata Drupada is also called Yajnasena and one of 
his sons was named ^ikhandin (Mbh. Adi. 166. 24 ; 
Bhisma, 190, etseq.). A ^ikhandin Yajnasena is mention- 
ed in the Kaushltaki Brahmana (VII. 4) but he is describ- 
ed not as a prince, but as a priest of K6sin Dalbhya, 
king of the Panchalas. 

The external history of the PanchAlas is mainly that 
of wars and alliances with the Kurus. The Mahabh rata 
preserves traditions" of conflict between the Kurus and the 
Panchalas. We learn from chapter 160 of the Adiparva 
that U ttara Panchala was wrested from the Panchalas by 
the Kurus and given away to their preccjj^tor. Curiously 
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Qpough thp Somanassa jAtaka (No. 506) places Uttara 
Pfinol^alanagara in Kururattha. 

Tlie relations between the two peoples (Kurus and Pan- 
ohAlas) were sometimes friendly and they were connected 
by matrimonial alliances. Kesin Dalbhya or Darbhya, a 
king of the Panchalas, was sister’s son to Uchchaihsravas, 
king of the Kurus (Ved. Ind. I. 84,. 187. 468). 
Uchchaihsravas occurs as the name of a Kuru prince in 
the dynastic list of the Mahabharata (I. 94 53). In the 
epic a Panchala princess is married to the Papda^vas 
who are represented as scions of the Kuru royal 
family. 

Among the most famous kings of the Panchalas men- 
tioned in the Vedic literature are Kraivya, Kesin Dalbhya, 
dona Satrasaha, Pravahana Jaivali and Durmukha. Dur- 
mukha is also mentioned in the Kumbhakara Jataka (No. 
408). His kingdom is called U ttara Panehalarattha and 
his capital Kampillaiiagara. He is represented as a con- 
temporary of Nimi, king of Videha. If Nimi be the penul- 
timate king of Janaka’s family as the Nimi Jataka 
(No. 641) suggests, Durmukha must be later than 
Janaka. 

Pravahapa Jaivali, on the other hand, was Janaka’s 
contemporary. This prince appears in the Upanishads as 
engaged in philosophical discussions with Aruni, dvetaketu, 
dilaka dalavatya, and Chaikitayana Dalbhya (Brihad. Up., 
VI. 2; Ohh. Up,, 1.8. 1 ; ¥.3. 1). The first two teachers 
are known to have been contemporaries of Janaka. 

The kingdom of £aii was 300 leagues in extent 
(Jataka No. 391). It had its capital at Barapasi also 
called Surundhana, Sudassana, Brahmavaddhana, Pup- 
phhavati, Ramma city, and Molini (Carmichael Lectures, 
1918, pp. 60-61). The walls of Baraplisi were twelve 
leagues round by themselves (Tapdulanali Jataka). 
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The Ksdis, i. e., the people of KS^i, first appear in the 
PaippalSda recension of the Atharva Veda (Ved. Ind., II. 
116 n.). They were closely connected with the people 
of Kosala and of Videha. Jala JatQkarnya is mentioned 
in the Sankhayana ^rauta Sutra (XYI. 29. 5) as having 
obtained the position of Putohita of the three peoples of 
Kasi, Videha and Kosala in the life-time of Svetaketu, a 
contemporary of Janaka. Curiously enough a king named 
Janaka is mentioned in the Sattubhasta J&taka (No. 402) 
as reigning in Benares. This Janaka cannot be the 
Janaka of the Upanishads, for we learn from those works 
that, in the time of the famous Janaka, Ajata^atru was on 
the throne of Kasi. 

Very little is known regarding the ancestors of 
AjAtasatru. His name does not occur in the Paur3.nic 
lists of Kasi sovereigns (Vayu 92. 21-74 ; Vishpu IV. 
8. 2-9), nor does the name of Dhritarashtra, king of Kasi, 
who was defeated by Satanlka Satrajita with the result 
that the Kasis down to the time of the ^atapatha Brah- 
mai;^ gave up the kindling of the sacred fire. The 
Puranas represent the Kasi family as branch of the house 
of Pururavas the great ancestor of the Bharatas. Of the 
kings mentioned in the Purapas the names of two only 
(Divodasa and Pratardana) can be traced in the Vedic 
literature. But the Vedic texts do not connect them with 
Kasi. 

In the Mahagovinda Suttanta Dhatarattha, king of 
Kasi, who must be identified with Dhritarashtra, king of 
K&si mentioned in the ^atapatha Brahmapa, is represent- 
ed as a Bharata prince (Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the 
Buddha, Part II, p. 270). 

The Bharata dynasty of Kasi seems to have been 
supplanted by a new line of kings who had the family 
name Brahmadatta, and were probably of Videhan origin. 
That Brahmadatta was. the name of a family, and not of 
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any particular king, has been proved by Prof. Bhandarkar 
and Mr. Haritkrishna Dev (Carmichael Lectures, 1918, 
p. 66). The Matsya Parana refers to a dynasty consisting 
of one hundred Brahmadattas ; 

^atam vai Brahmadattanam 
Vlranam Kuravah satam 

(Matsya p. 273. 71.) 

The “ hundred Brahmadattas ” are also mentioned 
in the Mahabharata, II. 8. 23. 

In the Dummedha Jataka the name Brahmadatta is 
applied both to the reigning king and to his son. ( Cf. the 
Suslma Jataka, the Kumma Sapi^da Jataka, the AtthEna 
Jataka, Loraasa Kassapa Jataka, etc.). 

That the Brahmadattas were of Videhan origin appears 
from several JStakas. Por instance, the Matiposaka 
Jataka (No. 466), which refers to king Brahmadatta of 
Kasi, has the following line : 

mutto’ mhi Kasirajena Vedehena yasassina ti. 

In the Sambula Jataka (No. 619) prince Sotthisena 
son of Brahmadatta, king of Kasi is called Vedehaputta ; 

Yo putto Kasirajassa Sotthiseno ti tarn vidQ 
tassaham Sambula bbariya, evaiii janahi dsnava, 
Vedehaputto bbaddan te vane basati 5turo. 

Ajatasatru, the Kasya contemporary of Janaka, seems 
to have belonged to the Brahmadatta family. The Upa- 
nishadic evidence shows that he was a contemporary of 
Uddalaka. The Uddalaka Jataka tells us that the reign- 
ing king of Benares in the time of UddAlalca was Brahma- 
datta. 


6 
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Ajata^atru appears in the Upanishads as engaged in 
philosophical discussions with Gsrgya Bslski. In the 
Kaushitaki Upanishad he is represented as being jealous 
of Janaka’s fame as a patron of learning. 

The ^atapatha BrShma^a (V. 5. 5. 14) mentions a 
person named Bhadrasena Ajatasatrava who is said to 
have been bewitched by Uddalaka Aruiji. Macdonell and 
Keith call him a king of Kasi. He was apparently the 
son and successor of Ajatasatru (S.B.E, XLI, p. 141). 

The kingdom of Koaala corresponds roughly to the 
modern Oudh. It was separated from Videha by the 
river Sadantra. 

The Vedic texts do not mention any city in Kosala. 
But if the Bamaya^ is to be believed the capital of 
Kosala in the time of Janaka was Ayodhya which stood 
,on the banks of the Sarayu and covered twelve yojanas 
(BSm. I. 66-7). The Vedic works do not refer to the Iksh- 
vAku king Dasaratha who is represented in the Hamayaqia 
as the Kosalan contemporary of Janaka. Hasaratha’s son 
according to the Bamaya^a was Kama. The Big Veda 
(X. 93. 14) mentions a powerful person named Bama 
but does not connect him with Kosala. The Dasaratha 
JAtaka makes Dasaratha and Bsma kings of BaranaiSi, 
and disavows Slta’s connection with Janaka. 

Kosala was probably the fatherland of Janaka’s 
Hotri priest Asvala who was very probably an ancestor 
of A^valayana Kausalya mentioned in the Frasna Upa- 
nishad as a disciple of PippalSda and a contemporary of 
Sukesa Bharadvsja and of Hira^yanabha, a Kosalan 
■prince. 

The details' of Kosalan history will be discussed in a 
subsequent chapter, 
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The latbb Vaidehas op Mithila. 


The Pura: 9 .as give the 
successors : — 

Vayu (89. 18-23) 
Slradhv'ajattu jatastu 
Bhanumaunama Maithila^ 
Tasya Bhanumatal^ putrah 
Pradyumnascha pratapavan 
Munistasya suta schapi 
Tasmad TTrjavahah smritah 
Urjavahat sutadvajah 
^akuni stasya chatmajah 


Svagatah ^akuuepputrati 
Suvarcha stat sutah smritah 
Srutoyastasya dayadah 
Susruta stasya chatmajah 
Susrutasya Jayah putro 
Jayasya Vijayah sutah 
Vijayasya Bitah putra 
Bitasya Sunayah smritah 
Sunayad Vitahavyastu 
Vltahavyatmajo Dhritih 
Dhritestu Vahulasvo’bhud 
Vahulasva sutah Kritih 
Tasmin santishthate vamso 
Janakanain mahatmang,m 


following lists of Janaka s 

Vishnu (IV. 6. 12-13) 
Slradhvajasya patyam Bha-, 
numan Bhanumatah ^ata- 
dyumnahj tasya Suchih tas- 
mad UrjavahonSma putro 
jajne — tasyapi Satvara- 

dhvajah, tatah Kunih, Ku- 
neraujanah 

tatputrah Bitujit, tato’ rish- 
ta-Nemihj tasmat Srutayuh, 
tatah Shryasvah, tasmad 
Sanjayah, tatah Kshemarih, 
tasmad Anenah, tasman 
Mlnarathah, tasya Satya- 
rathah, tasya Satyara- 
thih, Satyaratherupaguh, 
tasmat Upaguptah, tasmat 
^asvatah, tasmat Sudhanva 
(Suvarchah) tasyapi Subha- 
sah, tatah Susrutah tasmaj- 
Jayah, Jayaputro Vijayah, 
tasya Bitah, Bitat Sunayah 
tato Vltahavyah- Tasmad 
Sanjayah 

tasmad Kshemasvah, tasmat 
Dhritih, Dhriter Vahulas- 
vah, tasya putrah, Kritih, 
Kritau santishthate, yarn 

Janaka vaihsah. 
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It will be seen that the two Pauranio lists do not 
wholly agree with each other. The Vayu Parana omits 
many names including those of Arishta and Nemi. The 
Vishnu Parana, or the scribe who wrote the dynastic list 
contained in it, probably confounded the names Arishta 
and Nemi and made one out of two kings, Arishfa is 
very probably identical with Arittha Janaka of the Maha- 
Janaka Jataka. Nemi is very probably the same as Nami 
of the U ttaradhyayana Sutra to whom is ascribed the 
same saying (“ when Mithila is on fire, nothing is burned 
that belongs to me ’*) which is attributed to Maha-Janaka 
II, son of Arittha, in the Maha-Janaka Jataka., 

With the exception of Arishta and Nemi or Nami 
none of the kings in the Pauranic lists can be satisfactorily 
identified with the Videhan monarchs mentioned in the 
Vedic, Buddhist and Jaina literature. It is therefore 
difficult to say how far the Puranic lists are historical. 

The Vedic texts mention besides Mathava and Janaka 
two other Vaideha kings, namely, Para Alhara and Nami 
Sapya. Macdonell and Keith identify Para Ahlara with 
Para Atnara, king of Kosala, about whom we shall speak 
in a subsequent chapter, Nami Sapya was probably 
identical with king Nami of the Uttaradhyayana Sutra, 
Nemi of the Vishpu Parana, and Nimi of the Makhadeva 
Sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya, the Kumbhakara Jataka 
and the Nimi Jataka. In the last mentioned work it 
is stated that Nimi was the penultimate sovereign of the 
Maithila family. According to the Kumbhakara Jataka 
and the Uttaradhyayana Sfitra (S, B. E,, XLV. 87) he 
was a contemporary of Dummukha (Dvimukha) king of 
Panchala, Naggaji (Naggati) of Gandhara, and of Kara^du 
(Karakapfiu) of Kalinga. This synchronism accords with 
Vedic evidence. Durmukha the Panchala king had a 
priest named Brihaduktha (Vedic Index, I. 370) who was 
the son of VSmadeva {Ibid, II. 71). Vamadeva was a 
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contemporary of Somaka the son of Sahadeva (Rig Veda 
lY. 16. 7. 10). Somaka was a contemporary of BMma 
king of Vidarbha and Nagnajit king of Gandhara 
(Aitareya Brahmapa VII. 34). From this it is clear that 
Durmukha" was a contemporary of Nagnajit. This is 
exactly what we find in the Kumbhakara Jataka and the 
Uttaradhyayana Sfitra. 

In the Panchayimsa or Tapdya Brahmana (XXV. 10. 
17-18) Naml is mentioned as a famous sacrificer. The 
Nimi Jataka says that Nimi was “ born to round off” the 
royal family “ like the hoop of a chariot wheel.” Address- 
ing his predecessor the sooth-sayers said “ great king, 
this prince is born to round off your family. This your 
family of hermits will go no further.” 

Nimi’s son Kalara Janaka (Makhadeva Sutta of 
the Majjhimanikaya II. 82 ; Nimi Jataka) is said to 
have actually brought his line to an end. This king 
is apparently identical with Karala Janaka of the 
Mahabharata (XII. 302. 7). In his Arthasastra Kautilya 
says ” Bhoja, known also by the name Dandakya, 
making a lascivious attempt on a Brahmana maiden, 
perished along with his kingdom and relations ; so also 
Karala, the Vaideha.” Karala, the Vaideha, who perished 
along with his kingdom and relations, must be identified 
with Kalara (Karala) who according to the Nimi Jataka 
brought the line of Vaideha kings to an end. The down- 
fall of the Vaidehas reminds us of the fate of the Tarquins 
who were expelled from Rome for a similar crime. As in 
Rome, so in Videha, the overthrow of the monarchy was 
followed by the rise of a republic — the Vajjian Con- 
federacy. 

There is reason to believe that the Kasi people had 
a share in the overthrow of the Vaideha monarchy. 
Already in the time of the great Janaka, Ajatasatru king 
of Kasi could hardly conceal his jealousy of the Videhan 
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king’s fame. The passage “Yatha Kasyo va Vaideho 
vograputra ujjyam dhanu radhijyam kritva dvau va^a 
vantau sapatnativyadhinau haste kritvopotishthed ” 
(Brihad Upanishad III. 8. 2.) probably refers to frequent 
struggles between the kings of Kasi and Yideha. 
The Mahabharata (XII. 99. 1-2) refers to the old story 
(itihasam puratanam) of a great battle between Pratar- 
dana (king of Kasi according to the Ramayana VII. 48. 
16) and Janaka king of Mithila. It is stated in the 
Pali commentary Paramatthajotika (Vol. I, pp. 158- 
166) that the Lichchhavis, who succeeded Janaka’s 
dynasty as the strongest political power in Yideha, and 
formed the most important element of the Vajiian Con- 
federacy, were the offsprings of a queen of Kasi. This 
probably indicates that a junior branch of the royal 
family of Kasi established itself in Yideha. 


The Deccah in the age or the later Vaidehas. 

The expression “ Dakshi^apada ” occurs in the Rig 
Veda (X. 61. 8) and refers to the place where the exile 
goes on being expelled. In the opinion of several scholars 
this simply means “ the South ” beyond the limits of the 
recognised Aryan world. Dakshipatya is found in Pai^ini 
(IV. 2. 98). Dakshinapatha is mentioned by Baudha- 
yana coupled with Surashtra (Bau. Sutra I. 1. 29). It is 
however extremely difficult to say what Pacini or Bau- 
dhsyana exactly meant by Dakshi^tya or Dakshipapatha. 

Whatever may be the correct meaning of those terms 
it is certain that already in the age of the later Vaidehas 
the Aryans had crossed the Vindhyas and established 
several states in the Deccan. One of these states was 
Vidarbha. Vidarbha or Berar was certainly a famous 
kingdom in the time of Nami or Nimi. We have already 
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seen that the Kumbhakara Jataka and the Uttara- 
dhyayana make him a contemporary of Naggaji, Naggati 
or Nagnajit king of Gandhara. We learn from the 
Aitareya Brahma^ (VII. 34) that Nagnajit was a con- 
temporary of Bhima king of Vidarbha. 

“ Etamu haiva prochatuh Parvata Naradau Somakaya 
Sahadevyaya Sahadevaya Sarnjayaya Babhrave Daiva- 
vridhaya Bhimaya Vaidarbhaya Nagnajite Gandharaya.” 

Vidarbha therefore existed as an independent king- 
dom in the time of Nimi. The kingdom is mentioned in 
the Jaiminlya Upanishad Brahmana (II. 440; Ved. Ind. 
II. 297). It was famous for its Macbalas (perhaps a 
species of dog) which killed tigers. The Prasna Upanishad 
mentions a sage of Vidarbha named Bhargava as a contem- 
porary of Asvalayaiia. A sage called Vidarbhl Kau^dineya 
is mentioned in the Brihadarap.yaka Upanishad. The name 
Kaundineya is apparently derived from the city of 
Ku]^<iina, the capital of Vidarbha (Mbh. III. 73. 1-2 ; 
Harivamsa, Vishnuparva, 69-60), represented by the 
modern Kau^dinya-pura on the banks of the Wardha in the 
Chandur taluk of Amraoti (Gaz. Amraoti, Vol. A, p. 406). 

From the Puraji.ic account of the Yadu family it 
appears that Vidarbha, the eponymous hero of the Vidar- 
bhas, was of Yadu lineage (Matsya Pura^a, 44. 36 : Vayu 
Pura^a, 96. 36-36). 

If the evidence of the Kumbhakara Jataka has any 
value, then Nimi king of Videha, Nagnajit king of Gan- 
dhara and Bhima king of Vidarbha must be considered to 
be contemporaries of Karai^u of Kalihga. It follows 
from this that the kingdom of Kalihga was in exist- 
ence in the time of Nimi and his contemporaries of the 
Brahmana period. The evidence of the Jataka is con- 
firmed by that of the Uttaradhyayana Stltra. The Maha- 
govinda Suttanta (Dialogues of the Bhddha, II. 270) 
makes Sattabhu king of Kalinga "a contemporary of Kenu 
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king of Mithila, and of Dhatarattha or Dhritarashtra king 
of KSsi (mentioned in the ^atapatha Brahmapa, XIII. 6. 
4. 22'. There can thus be no doubt that Kalinga existed 
as an independent kingdom in the time of which the 
Brahmaiias speak. It comprised the whole coast from 
the river Vaitarapi (Mbh. III. 114. 4) in Orissa to the 
borders of the Andhra territory. We learn from the 
Jiitakas that the capital of Kalinga was Dantapuranagara 
(Dantakura, Mbh. V. 48. 76). The Mahabharata mentions 
another capital called Rajapura (XII. 4. 3). The Jaina 
writers refer to a third city called Kamchapapura (Ind. Ant. 
1891, p. 376). 

The Mahagovinda Suttanta refers to another southern 
realm, namely, Assaka which existed in the time of Bepu 
and Dhatarattha (Dhritarashtra). It was ruled by king 
Brahmadatta who had his capital at Fotana. 

The Aitareya Brahmapa refers (VIII. 14) to princes 
of the south who are called Bhojas and whose subjects 
are called the Satvats “ dakshinasyam diSi ye ke cha 
Satvatam rajano Bhaujyayaivate ’ bhishichyante Bhojetye- 
nanabhishiktanachakshata.” In the ^atapatha Brahmapa 
(XIII. 6. 4. 21) the defeat by Bharata of the Satvats, 
and his taking away the horse which they had prepared 
for an Asvamedha are referred to. These Satvats must 
have lived near Bharata’s realm, i. e., near the Ganges 
and the Yamuna {cf. Sat. Br. XIII. 6. 4. 11). But in 
the time of the Aitareya Brahmapa they must have 
moved southward. Their kings were called Bhojas. 
This account of the Satvats and the Bhojas, deduced 
from the Brahmapical statements, accords strikingly 
with Paurapic evidence. It is stated in the Furapas 
that the Satvatas and the BhojarS were offshoots of the 
Yadu family which dwelt at .Mathura on the banks of the 
Yamuna (Matsya, 43. 48 ; 44. 46-48 ; Vayu, 94. 62 ; 96. 
48; 96. 1-2 ; Vishpu, IV. 13. 1-6). We are further 
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told by the same authorities that they were the kindreds 
of the southern realm of Vidarbha (Mat. 44. 36 ; Vsyu 
95. 35-36). ^We have evidence of a closer connection 
between the Bhojas and Vidarbha. The inclusion of a 
place called Bhojakata in Vidarbha is proved by the 
Harivamsa (Vishnu Parva, 60. 32) and the Mahabharata 
(V. 167. 16-16), The Chammak grant of the Vakataka king 
Pravarasena II makes it clear that the Bhojakata territory 
was equivalent to the Ilichpur district in Berar or Vidarbha 
(J. B. A. S., 1914, p. 329). Dr. Smith 8ays,“ The name 
Bhojakata ‘ castle of the Bhojas ’ implies that the province 
was named after a castle formerly held by the Bhojas, 
an ancient ruling race mentioned in the edicts of Asoka.” 
Kalidasa in his Raghuvariisa (V. 39-40) calls the king of 
Vidarbha a Bhoja (cf. also Mbh. V. 48. 74; 167. 17). But 
Vidarbha was not the only Bhoja state. The Aitareya 
Brahmana refers to several Bhoja kings of the south. 
A line of Bhojas must have ruled in Dandaka. A passage 
in the Arthasastra (Ed. 1919, p. 11) runs thus : — 

“ Dapdakyo nama Bhojah Kamat Brahmaiia-kanyam 
abhimanyamanas sabandhu rashtro vinanasa ” — a Bhoja 
known as Dap-dakya, or king of Dandaka, making a lasci- 
vious attempt on a Brahmana girl, perished along with his 
relations and kingdom. We learn from the Sarabhanga 
Jataka (No. 522) that the kingdom of Dandaki had its 
capital at Kumbhavatl. According to the Ramayana 
(VII. 92. 18) the name of the capital was Madhumanta. 

It is clear, from what has been stated above, that there 
wei’e, in the age of the later Vaidehas, and the Brahmanas, 
many kingdoms in the south, namely, the Bhoja kingdoms, 
one of which was Vidarbha, and another, probably, Danda- 
ka, as well as Kaliriga and Assaka (on the Godavari, Sutta 
Nipata S. B. E,, X, pt. II, p. 184). With the exception 
of these states the whole of Trans- Vindhyan India was 
occupied by non-Aryan (dasyu) tribes such as the 

7 
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Andhras, ^abaras, Fulindas and probably also the Mdtibas 
(Ait. Br. VII. 18). In the opinion of Dr. Smith the 
Andhras were a Dravidian people, now represented by the 
large population speaking the Telugu language, who 
occupied the deltas of the Godavari and the Krishna. 
Mr. P. T. Srinivas Iyengar argues that the Andhras 
were originally a Vindhyan tribe, and that the extension 
of Andhra power was from the west to the east down the 
Godavari and Krishiia valleys (Ind. Ant., 1913, pp. 276-8). 
Prof. Bhandarkar, however, points out that the SerivaQ.ij 
Jataka places Andhapura, i. <?., the pura or capital of the 
Andhras, on the river Telavaha which is either the modern 
Tel or Telingiri both not far distant from each other and 
flowing near the confines of the Madras Presidency and 
the Central Provinces. (Ind. Ant., 1918, p. 71.) 

The Sabaras and the Pulindas are described in the 
Matsya and the Vayu Puranas as Dakshi^apathavasinab, 
together with the Vaidarbhas and the Da^da^has : 

Teshaiii pare janapada DaksbiiiapathavEsinah 
* * * * 

K&rusba^ha sahaishtbS Stabyah SabarastatbS 

Pulinda Vindbya Pusbika Yaidarbba Dandakaih saba 

(Matsya. 114. 46-48.) 

Abbtrab Sabacbaisbtkah Stabyah SabarSscha ye 

Pulinda Vindbya MulikS VaidarbhS Dandakaih saba 

(VSyu. 45, 126.) 

The Mahabharata also places the Andhras, Pulindas 
and Sabaras in the Deccan : — 

DakshiiiSpatbajanmanah sarvenaravarSodhrakSh 

Guhah Pulindah ^abarSS Chuehuka Madrakaih saba. 

(Mbh. XII. 207. 42.) 

The capital of the Pulindas (Pulindanagara) probably 
lay to the southceast of Dasftr^a (Mbh. II. 6-10), i.e., the 
Vidi^ or Bhilsa region (Meghaduta, 24-25). 
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The location of the territory of the Mutibas, another 
Dasyu tribe mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmapa along 
with the Andhras, Pulindas, and ^abaras, is not so certain. 
In the ^Akhayana ^rauta SAtra (XV. 26. 6) the 

Mutibas are called Muchipa or Muvlpa. It is not al- 
together improbable that they are the people who appear 
in the Markapdeya Purapa (57. 46) under the designation 
of Mushika. A comparison of the Aitareya Brahmapa 
with the ^Akhayana Srauta SAtra betrays a good deal 
of confusion with regard to the second and third con- 
sonants of the name. It was, therefore, perfectly natural 
for the Paurapic scribes to introduce further variations. 


The Sixteen MahAjanapadas 
The Vedic texts do not throw much light on the 
political history of the period which elapsed from the 
fall of the Videhan monarchy to the rise of Kosala under 
Mahakosala, the father-in-law of Bimbisara. But we 
know from the Buddhist AAguttara Nikaya that during 
this period there were sixteen states of considerable extent 
and power known as the So]asa Mahajanapada. These 
states were ; — 


1. Kasi 
%. Kosala 
3 Anga 

4. Magadha 

5. Vajji 

6. JVialla 

7. Chetiya (Chedi) 

8. Vaiiisa (Vatsa) 


9. Kuru 

10. Panchsla 

11. Macbchha (Matsya) 

12. Sarasena 

13. Assaka 

14. Avanti 
13. GandhSra 
16. Kamboja. 


These Mahajanapadas flourished together during a 
period posterior to Kalara-Janaka but anterior to Maha- 
kosala, because one of them, Vajji, rose* to power after 
the fall of the Videhan monarchy, while another, namely, 
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Kasi, lost its independence before the time of Mahakosala 
and formed an integral part of the Kosalan monarchy 
in the sixth century 11.0. 

The Jaina Bhagavati Sdtra gives a slightly different 
list of the sixteen Mahajanapadas ; 


1. 

Anga 

9. Padha (Pandya?) 

2. 

Banga 

10. Ladha (Radha) 

3. 

Magaha (Magadha) 

11. Bajji (Vajji) 

4. 

Malaya 

12. Moli 

5. 

Malava 

13. 

6. 

Achchha 

]4. Kosala 

7. 

Vachchha (Vatsa)* 

15. Avaha 

8. 

Kochchha (Kachchha ?) 

16. Sambhuttara (Sumhot- 


tara ?) 


It will be seen that Ahga, Magadha, Vatsa, Vajji, 
KSsi, and Kosala are common to both the lists. Malava 
of the Bhagavati is probably identical Avith Avanti of 
the AAguttara. Moli is probably a corruption of Malla. 
The other states mentioned in the Bhagavati are new, and 
indicate a knowledge of the far east and the far south of 
India. The more extended horizon of the Bhagavati clearly 
proves that its list is later than the one gh’^en in the 
Buddhist Anguttara. We shall therefore accept the 
Buddhist list as a correct representation of the political 
condition of India after the fall of the House of 
Janaka. 

Of the sixteen Mahajanapadas Kasi was probably 
at first the most powerful. We have already seen that 
Kasi probably played a prominent part in the subversion 
of the Videhan monarchy. Several Jatakas bear witness to 
the superiority of its capital Benares over the other cities, 
and the imperial ambition of its rulers. The Guttila 
Jataka (No. 243) says that the city of Benares is the 
chief city in all India. It extended over twelve leagues 
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( “ dvadasayojanikam salcala Baranasinagaram ” — Sam- 
bhava Jataka, No. 616 ; Sarabha-miga J. 483 ; Bhuridatta J. 
543) whereas Mithila and Indapatta were each only seven 
leagues in extent (Suruchi J. 489 : Vidhurapandita J.646). 
Several Kasi monarchs are described as aspirants for the 
dignity of “ sabbarajunara aggaraja,” and lord of sakala- 
Jambudipa (Bhaddasala Jataka, 465 ; Dhonasakha Jataka 
363). The Mahavagga also mentions the fact that Kasi 
was a great realm in former times : 

“ Bhutapubbara bhikkhave Baran.asiyam Brahmadatto 
nama Kasiraja ahosi addho mahaddhano Mahabhogo 
mahabbalo mahavahano mahavijito paripmDcaakosa kot- 
thagaro.” 

(Mahavagga X. ‘2. 3 ; Vinaya Pitakam I. 342.) 

The Jainas also afford testimony to the greatness of 
Kasi, and represent Asvasena, king of Benares, as the 
father of their Tlrthakara Parsva who is said to have died 
260 years before Mahavlra, i.e., in 777 B.C. 

Already in the Brahmaria period a king of Kasi named 
Dhritarashtra attempted to offer a horse sacrifice, but was 
defeated by Satrajita ^atanlka with the result that the 
Kasis down to the time of the ^atapatha Brahmana, 
gave up the kindling of the sacred fire (^t. Br., XIII. 
6. 4. 19). Some of the other Kasi monarchs were more 
fortunate. Thus in the Brahachatta Jataka (No. 336) a 
king of Benares is said to have gone against the king of 
Kosala with a large army. He entered the city of Savatthi 
and took the king prisoner. The Kosambi Jataka (No. 
428), the Kunala Jataka (No. 536) and the Mahavagga 
(S.B.E., Vol. XIII, pp. 294-299) refer to the annexation 
of the kingdom of Kosala by the Brahmadattas of Kasi. 
The Assaka Jataka (No. 207) refers to the city of Potali, 
the capital of Assaka in Southern India, as a city of the 
kingdom of Kasi. Evidently the reigning prince of Potali 
was a vassal of the sovereign of Kasi. In the Sona-Nanda 
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Jataka (No. 632) Manoja, king of Benares, is said to have 
subdued the kings of ICosala, Anga, and Magadha. In the 
Mahabharata (XIII. 30) Pratardana king of Kasi, is said 
to have crushed the power of the Vltahavyas or Haihayas. 
In the absence of corroborative evidence it is difficult to 
say how far the account of the achievements of individual 
kings, mentioned in the Jatakas and the epic, is authentic. 
But the combined testimony of . many Jatakas and the 
Mahavagga clearly proves that Kasi was at one time a 
stronger power than many of its neighbours including 
Kosala. 

Prof. Bhandarkar has pointed out that several Kasi 
monarchs, who figure in the Jatakas, are also mentioned 
in the Purapas, e.g.^ Vissasena of Jataka No. 268, Udaya. 
of Jataka No. 468, and Bhallatiya of Jataka No. 604 
are mentioned in the Puranas as Vishvakasena, Udakasena, 
and Bhallata (Matsya 49. 67 et seq . ; Vayu 99. 180 et seq. ; 
VishpuIV. 19. 13). 

We know from the Bhojajaniya Jataka (No. 23) 
that “ all the kings round coveted the kingdom of Benares.” 
We are told that on one occasion seven kings encompassed 
Benares (Jataka, 181). Benares in this respect resembled 
ancient Babylon and mediaeval Borne, being the coveted 
prize of its more warlike but less civilized neighbours. 

The kingdom of Kosala was bounded on the west 
by Panchala, on the south by the Sarpika or Syandika 
(Sai) river (Bam II. 49,11-12; 60. 1), on the east by the 
Sadanlra which separated it from Videha, and on the north 
by the Nepal hills. Boughly speaking, it corresponds to 
the modern Oudh. It included the territory of the ^akyas 
of Kapilavastu. In the Sutta Nipata (S.B.E., X, Part II, 
68-69) Buddha says “ just beside Himavanta there lives 
a • people endowed with the power of wealth, the inhabi- 
tants of Kosala. They are Adichchas by family, Sakiyas 
by birth; from that family I have wandered out, not 
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longing for sensual pleasures.” This passage leaves no 
room for doubt that the Sakiyas or ^akyas were included 
among the inhabitants of Kosala. If any doubt is still 
entertained it is set at rest by Pasenadi’s words recorded 
in the Majjhima Nikaya (II. 124) : 

“ Bhagava pi khattiyo, aham pi khattiyo, Bhagava pi 
Kosalako, aham pi Kosalako, Bhagava pi asltiko, aham 
pi asltiko.” 

Kosala proper contained three important cities, 
namely, Ayodhya, Saketa and Savatthi or Sravastl. 

Ayodhya (Oudh) was a town on the river SarayQ. 
Saketa is often supposed to be the same as Ayodhya, but 
Prof. Rhys Davids points out that both cities are men- 
tioned as existing in the Buddha’s time. They were 
possibly adjoining like London and Westminster. Savatthi 
is the great ruined city on the south bank of the Raptl 
called Saheth-Maheth which is situated on the borders 
of the Gouda and Bahraich districts of the United 
Provinces. 

In the story of the spread of Aryan culture told in 
the Satapatha Brahmapa the Kosalas appear as falling 
later than the Kuru Panchalas, but earlier than the 
Videlias, under the influence of Brahmanical civilisation. 

In the Ramayana and in the Puranas the royal 
family of Kosala is represented as being descended from 
a king named Ikshvaku. Branches of this family are 
represented as ruling at Visala or Vaisali (Ramayana I. 
47. 11-12), at Mithila (Vayu. P. 8i). 3) and at Kusinars 
(The Kusa Jataka No. 531). 

A prince named Ikshvaku is mentioned in a passage 
of the Rig Veda (X. 60. 4). In the Atharva Veda (XIV. 
39. 9) either Ikshvaku, or one of his descendants, is 
referred to as an ancient hero. 

The PurSuas give lists of kings ot the AikshvAka 
dynasty from Ikshvaku himself to Prasenajit, the 
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contemporary of Bimbisara. Many of these kings are 
mentioned in the Vedic literature. For example : — 

Mandhatri Yuvanasva (Vayu, 88. 67) is mentioned 
in the Gopatha Brahmapa (I. 2. 10 et seq.). 

Purukutsa (Vayu, 88. 72) is mentioned in the Rig 
Veda (I. 63. 7 ; 112. 7. 14< ; 174^. 2. VI. 20. 10). 
In the ^atapatha Brahmana (XIII. 5. 4. 6) he 
is called an Aikshvaka. 

Trasadasyu (Vayu 88. 74) is mentioned in the Rig 
Veda (IV. 38. 1 ; VII. 19. 3, etc.) 

Tryaruna (Vayu 88. 77) is mentioned in the Rig 
Veda (V. 27). In the Panchavimsa Brahmana 
(XIII. 3. 12) he is called an Aikshvaka. 

Trisa]a,ku (Vayu 88. 109) is mentioned in the Taittirl- 
ya Upanishad (I. 10. 1). 

Haris'chandra (Vayu 88. 117) is mentioned in the 
Aitareya Brahmana (VI 1. 13. 16) and is styled 
Aikshvaka. 

Rohita, the son of Harischandra (Vayu 88. 119) is 
also mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmapa (VII. 
14). 

Bhagiratha (Vayu 88. 167) is mentioned in the 
Jaiminlya Upanishad Brahmana (IV. 6. 12) and 
is called Aikshvaka. 

Ambarlsha (Vayu 88. 171) is mentioned in the Rig 
Veda (I. 100. 17). 

Rituparna (Vayu 88. 173) is mentioned in a Brah- 
mana-like passage of the Baudhayana ^rauta 
Sutra (XX. 12). 

Rama (Vayu 88. 186) may be the person of the same 
name mentioned in the Rig Veda (X 93. 14). 
But Rama in the Vedic passage is not connect- 
ed with either the Ikshvaku family or with 
Kosala, 
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Hiranyanabha Kausalya (Vayu, 88. 207), is mention- 
ed in the Prasna Upanishad, VI. 1 and the 
Sahkhayana Srauta Sutra, XVI. 9. 13. He is 
probably connected with Para AtnSra Hai- 
ranyanabha, the Kosala king mentioned in a 
gatha occurring in the Satapatha Brahmaiia, 
Xlir. 6. 4. 4. According to the Prasna IJpani- 
shad Hiranyanabha was a contemporary of 
Sukesa Bharadvaja (VI. 1) who was himself a 
contemporary of Kausalya Asvalayana (Prasna 
1. 1). If it be true, as seems probable, that 
Asvalayana of Kosala is identical with Assala- 
yana of Savatthi mentioned in the Majjhima 
Nikaya (IT. 147 et seq.) as a contemporary of 
Gotama Buddha, he must be placed in the 
sixth century B.O. Consequently Hiranyanabha, 
too, must have lived in that century. The 
patronymic “ Hairanyanabha ” of Para Atnara 
probably indicates that he was a son of 
Hiranyanabha. 

Some of the later princes of the Paurap.ic list {e.g. 
Sakya, Suddhodana, Siddhartha, Rahula and Prase- 
najit) are mentioned in Buddhist texts. The relations 
of Hiranyanabha with Prasenajit who also flourished 
in the sixth century B.C., will be discussed in a later 
chapter. 

It is clear from the facts mentioned above that the 
Pauranic lists contain names of real kings and princes. 
But they have many glaring defects. 

• (1) Branches of the Ikshvaku family ruling over 
different territories have been mixed together, e.g., 
Trasadasyu, king of the Parus (Rig Veda, IV. 38. 1 ; VII. 
19. 3), Ritupavp.a, king of Saphala (Baud. Srauta Siltra, 
XX. 12), Suddhodana of Kapilavastu and Prasenajit, king 
of Sravastl, have been mentioned in such a way as to leave 
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the impression that they formed a continuous line of 
princes who ruled in regular succession, 

(2) Contemporaries have been represented as succes- 
sors and collaterals have been represented as lineal 
descendants, e.g.^ Prasenajit, king of Sravasti, is 
represented as the lineal successor of Siddhartha, and 
B>Shula, though he was actually a contemporary of Siddhar- 
tha, and belonged to a different branch of the Ikshvaku 
family. 

(3) Certain names have been omitted, e.g.^ Para 
Atnara and Mahakosala. 

(4) The name of Siddhartha (Buddha), who never 
ruled, has b ® en included. 

It is not easy to find out all the kings of the 
Pauranic list who actually ruled over Kosala. The names 
of some of the earlier kings of the Paurauie )ist, e.g., 
Purukutsa, Trasadasyu, Harischandra, Rohita, Ritupar^ia 
and a few others, are omitted from the dynastic list of the 
kings of Ayodhya given in the Ramayana (I. 70). We 
know from the Vedic literature that most, if not all, of 
these princes ruled over territories lying outside 
Kosala. The only kings or Rajas mentioned in the 
Pauranic list who are known from Vedic and early 
Buddhist texts to have reigned in Kosala, or over some 
part of it, are Hiranyanabha, Prasenajit and Suddhodana. 

The Vedic texts mention another king named Para 
Atnara. The Buddhist works mention a few other kings 
of Kosala, but their names do not occur in the epic and 
Pauranic lists. Some of these kings had their capital at 
Ayodhya, others at Saketa, and the rest at Sravasti. Of 
the princes of Ayodhya the Ghata Jataka (No. 454) 
mentions Kalasena. A Kosalaraja reigning in Saketa 
is mentioned in the Nandiyamiga Jataka (No. 385). 
Vahka, Mahakosala and many others had their capital at 
SSvatthi or Sravasti. Ayodhya seems to have been the 
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earliest capital, and Saketa the next. The last capital 
was ^ravastl, Ayodhya had sunk to the level of an 
unimportant town in Buddha’s time (Buddhist India, p. 
34), but Saketa and Sravasti were included among the 
six great cities of India (Mahaparinibhana Sutta, S.B.E. 
XI, p. 99). 

We learn from the Mahavagga (S.B.E., XVII, p. 
294) that during the period of the earlier Brahmadattas 
of Kasi, Kosala was a small realm. (Dlghlti nama 
Kosalaraja ahosi daliddo appadhano appabhogo appabalo 
appavahano appavijito aparipu^nakosakotthagaro). 

In the seventh and sixth centuides B.O. Kosala was 
a mighty kingdom which contended first with Kasi, 
and afterwards with Magadha for the mastery of the 
Madhyadesa. The history of its struggles with Kasi is 
reserved for treatment in a later chapter. The rivalry 
with Magadha ended in the absorption of the kingdom 
into the Magadhan Empire. 

Anga was the country to the east of Magadha. 
It was separated from the latter kingdom by the river 
Champa. The Anga dominions, however, at one time 
included Magadha and extended to the shores of the sea. 
The Vidhura Pandita Jataka (No. 645) describes Bajagriha 
as a city of Anga. The ^anti Parva of the Mahabharata 
(29.36) refers to an Ahga king who sacrificed on Mount 
Vish^upada at Gaya. The Sabha-parva (44.9) mentions 
Afiga and Vahga as forming one Vishaya or kingdom. 
The Katha-sarit-sagara says that Vitahkapur, a city of the 
Ahgas, was situated on the shore of the sea (Tawney, 
KathS-sarit-sagara, II, ch. 82, p. 272 ; I, ch. 25, pp. 
206, 207 ; ch. 26, p. 225). 

Ghampti, the famous capital of Anga, stood on the 
river of the same name (Jataka 606 ; modern Chandan) 
and the Ganges (Watters, Yuan Chwang, ll, 181). Cun- 
ningham points out that there still exist near Bhagalpur 
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two villages, Champanagara and Champapura, which most 
probably represent the actual site of the ancient capital. 
It is stated in the Pura]3.as and the Harivaihs'a that 
the ancient name of Champa was Malini (Matsya, 
4-8. 97 ; Vayu, 99. 106-06 ; Hariv. 32. 49 ; cf. Mbh. XII. 
6. 6-7) : 

Champasya tu purl Champa 

Ya Malinyahhavat pura.. 

In the Jataka stories the city is also called Kala- 
Champa. In the Maha-Janaka Jataka (No. 539) it is stated 
that Champa was sixty leagues from Mithila. The same 
Jataka refers to its gate, watch-tower, and walls. 

Down to the time of Gotama Buddha’s death it 
was considered as one of the six great cities of India, the 
other five being Rajagriha, ^ravasti, Saketa, Kausambl, 
and Benares (Mahaparinihbana Sutta). Champa increa- 
sed in wealth and traders sailed from it to Suvarp.abhfi.mi 
for trading purposes (Jataka, Camb, Ed. VI, 539, p. 20). 
Emigrants from Champa to Cochin China named their 
settlement after this famous Indian city (Ind. Ant. VI. 
229, Itsing, 68). 

Afiga is mentioned in the Atharva Veda (V. 22. 14) 
in connection with the Gandharis, Mujavants, and 
Magadhas. The Bamayana tells an absurd story about 
the origin of Anga. It is related in that epic that 
Madana having incurred the displeasure of Mahadeva 
fled from the hermitage of the latter to escape his 
consuming anger, and the region where “ he cast 
off his body (Anga) ” has since been known by the 
name of Anga (Nundolal Dey, Notes on Ancient 
Afiga, J. A. S. B’., 1914, p. 317). The Mahabharata 
attributes the foundation of the Afiga kingdom to a 
prince named Afiga. There may be some truth in this 
tradition. Afiga Vairochana is included in the list of 
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anointed kings in the Aitareya Brahmana (VIII. 22). 
The Mahagovinda Suttanta mentions king Dhatarattha 
of Anga (Dialogues of the Buddha, II, 270). The 
Buddhist texts mention a queen named Gaggara who 
gave her name to a famous lake in Champa. The Buranas 
(Matsya, 48. 91-108 ; Vayu 99. 100-112) give lists of the 
early kings of Anga. One of these kings Dadhivahana 
is known to Jaina tradition. The Puranas and the 
Harivamsa (32.43) represent him as the son and immediate 
successor of Ahgar Jaina tradition places him in the 
beginning of the sixth century B.C. His daughter 
Chandana or Chandravala w'as the first female who 
embraced Jainism shortly after Mahavira had attained 
the Kevaliship (J.A.S.B., 1914, pp. 320-321). ^atanlka, 
king of Kausamhl attacked Champa, the capital of Dadhi- 
vahana, and in the confusion which ensued, Chandana 
fell into the hands of a robber, but all along she main- 
tained the vows of the order. Magadha was then a small 
kingdom. A great struggle for supremacy was going on 
between Anga and Magadha (Champeyya Jataka). The 
Vidhura Pandita Jataka describes Rajagriha as a city of 
Anga, while the Mahabharata refers to a sacrifice which an 
Anga king performed at Mt. Vishnupada at Gaya. These 
facts probably indicate that at one time the Anga king 
annexed Magadha. Brahmadatta, king of Anga, is actually 
known to have defeated Bhattiya, king of Magadha. 
Ahga had, at this time, an ally in the king of the Vatsas. 
Sri Harsha speaks of a king of Anga named Dridhavarmma 
being restored to his kingdom by Udayana, king of 
Kau^mbi (Priyadars'ika, Act IV). 

The destruction of the kingdom of Anga was effected 
by Bhattiya’s son Bimbisara Srenika of Magadha who 
killed Brahmadatta, took his capital Champa, and resided 
there as viceroy till his father’s death when he returned 
to Rajagriha (J.A.S.B., 1914, p. 321). 
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]V[agadlia corresponds roughly to the present Patna 
and Gaya districts of Bihar. Its earliest capital was Giri- 
vraja, or old Rajagriha, near Rajgir among the hills near 
Gaya. The Mahavagga(S.B.E., XIII, 150) calls itGiribbaja 
of the Magadhas to distinguish it from other cities of the 
same name (<?/. Girivraja in Kekaya). The Mahabharata 
calls it Girivraja and Magadhapura (Goratham girima- 
sadya dadrisur Magadhampuram II. 20. 30) and says that 
it was an impregnable city, puraiii duradharsham saman- 
tata]^, being protected by five hills, Vaihara “Vipulah 
sailo, ” Varaha, Vrishabha, Rishigiri and Chaityaka. Prom 
the Ramayana we learn that the city had another name 
Vasumati (I. 32. 8). The Life of Hiuen Tsang (p. 113) 
mentions another name, Kusagarapura. 

In a passage of the Rig Veda (III. 63. 14) mention is 
made of a territory called Klkata ruled by a chieftain 
named Pramaganda. Yaska (Xirukta VI. 32) declares 
that Kikata was the name of a non-Aryan country. In 
later works Klkata is given as a synonym of Magadha (qf. 
Bhagavata Purana I. 3. 24 Buddhonamna’njanasutab 
Klkateshu bhavishyati). 

The name Magadha first appears in the Atharva Veda 
(V. 22. 14) where fever is wished away to the Gandharis, 
Mujavants, Angas, and Magadhas. The men of Magadha 
are always spoken of in the Vedic literature in terms of 
contempt. In the Vratya (XV) book of the Atharva 
Samhita, the Vratya, i.e., the Indian living outside 
the pale of Brahmanism, is brought into very special 
relation to the Pumschall and the Magadha, faith is 
called his harlot, the Mitra his Magadha (Weber Hist. 
Ind. Lit., p. 112). In the ^rauta Sutras the equipment 
characteristic of the Vratya is said to be given, when the 
latter is admitted into the Aryan Brahmanical community, 
to the so-called Brahmaijas living in Magadha (Brahma- 
bandhu Magadhadeslya, Vedic Index II. 116). The 
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Brahmaiias of Magadha are here spoken of in a sneering 
tone as Brahma bandhu. The Vedic dislike of the 
Magadhas was in all probability due, as Oldenberg 
(Buddha 400, n) thinks, to the fact that the Magadhas 
were not wholly Brahmanised. Pargiter (J.R.A.S., 1908, 
pp. 861-853) suggests that in Magadha the Aryans met 
and mingled with a body of invaders from the east by sea. 

With- the exception of Pramaganda no king of 
Magadha appears to be mentioned in the Vedic literature. 

The earliest dynasty of Magadha according to the 
Mahabharata (I, 63. 30) and the Purapas is that founded 
by Brihadratha, the son of Yasu Chaidyoparichara, and 
the father of Jarasandha. The Ramayana (I. 32. 7) 
makes Vasu himself the founder of Girivraja or Vasumatl. 
A Brihadratha is mentioned twice in the Rig Veda (I. 36. 
18 ; X. 49. 6) but there is nothing to show that he is 
identical with the father of Jarasandha. The Purapas 
give lists of the Barhadratha kings from Jarasandha’s 
son Sahadeva to Ripunjaya. Put in the absence of 
independent external corroboration it is not safe to accept 
the Purapic accounts of these princes as sober history. 
The Barliadrathas are said to have passed away when 
Pulika placed his son Pradyota on the throne of Avanti. 
As Pradyota was a contemporary of Gotama Buddha 
it is reasonable to conclude that the Barhadratha dynasty 
came to an end in the sixth century B.C. The Jaina 
writers mention two early kings of Rajagriha named 
Samudravijaya and his son Gaya (S.B.E., XLV, 86). 
Gaya is said to have reached perfection which has been 
taught by the .linas. But very little reliance can be 
placed on the uncorroborated assertions of late Jaina 
writers. 

The second Magadhan dynasty, according to the 
Purapas, was the Saisunaga dynasty founded by a king 
named Sisunaga. Bimbisara, the contemporary of Buddha, 
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is said to have belonged to this dynasty. The Mahavarhsa 
however makes Susunaga the founder of a dynasty which 
succeeded that of Bimbisara. The Puranas themselves 
relate that Sisunaga will destroy the prestige of the 
Pradyotas and will be king : — 

Ashta-trimsachchhatam bhavyah 
Pradyotah paficha te sutaii 
Hatva tesham yasah kritsnam 
Sisunaga bhavishyati. 

(Vayu Purana, 99, 314). 

If this statement be true, then ^isunaga must be later 
than the first Pradyota, namely Chanda Pradyota Maha- 
sena, who was, according to the early Pali texts, a con- 
temporary of Bimbisara. It follows that ^isunaga must 
be later than Bimbisara. But we have seen that the 
Puranas make ^isunaga an ancestor of Bimbisara. Thus 
the Puranas, in their present form, are self-contradictory. 
The inclusion of Varanasi within Sisunaga’s dominions 
(Dynasties of the Kali Age, 21), proves that he came after 
Bimbisara and Ajatasatru who were the first to establish 
Magadhan authority in Kasi. The MMfilankaravatthu tells 
us (S.B.E., XI, p. xvi) that Rajagriha lost her rank of 
royal city from the time of ^isunaga. This indicates that 
Sisunaga came after the palmy days of Rajagriha, i.e., the 
period of Bimbisara and Ajatasatru. Prof. Bhandarkar in 
his Carmichael Lectures, 1918, accepts the Ceylonese 
version and rejects the Pauranic account of Bimbisara’s 
lineage. He makes Bimbisara the founder of a dynasty, 
and says that he was a general who carved out a kingdom 
for himself at the expense of the Vajjis. The Mahavaihsa 
however states (Geiger’s translation, p. 12) that Bimbisara 
-was anointed king by his own father when he was only 16 
years old. Mr. Nundolal Dey mentions Bhattiya as the 
name of the father (J.A.S.B., 1914i, 321). We have already 
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mentioned his defeat at the hands of Brahmadatta, king 
of Ahga. The defeat was avenged by Bimbis§>ra who 
launched Magadhainto that career of conquest and aggran- 
disement which only ended when Asoka sheathed his 
sword after the conquest of Kalihga. 

The Vajjis, according to Prof. Bhys Davids s nd 
Cunningham, included eight confederate clans (atthakula), 
of whom the Videhans and the Lichchhavis were the 
most important. Among the other clans we may men- 
tion the Jnatrikas and the Vajjis proper. 

; The Videhans had their capital at Mithila which 
is identified by some scholars with the small town of 
Janakpur just within the Nepal border. But a section 
of them may have settled in Vaisali. To this section 
probably belonged the princess Trisala, also called 
Videhadatta, mother of Mahavlra. 

The Lichchhavis had their capital at Vesall (Vaisall) 
which has been identified with Besarh (to the east of the 
Ga^dak), in the Muzaffarpur district of Bihar. Vesall is 
probably identical with the city called Visala in the 
K-amayana (Adi., 46. 10) : 

Visalarii nagarirh ramyarh divyam svargopamam tada. 

We learn from the introductory portion of the Eka- 
panp.a Jataka (No. 149) that a triple wall encompassed the 
city, each wall a league distant from the next, and there 
were three gates with watch-towers. 

The Jnatrikas were the clan of Siddhartha and his 
son Mahavlra the Jina. They had their seats at Ku^da- 
pura or Kuiidagrama and Kollaga, suburbs of Vesall. 
Nevertheless they were known as “ Vesalie,” i.e., inhabitants 
of Vesall (Hoernle, Uvasagadasao, II, p. 4n). 

The Vajjis or Vrijis are mentioned by Panini (IV. 
2. 131). Kautilya (Mysore Edition, 1919, p. 378) distin- 
guishes the Vrijikas or Vajjis from the Lichchhivikas. 
Yuan Chwang (Watters, II. 81) also distinguishes the 
9 
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Fti-U-cMh (Vriji) country from Fei-ahe-li (VaisSll). It 
seems that Vrijika or Vajji was not only the name of the 
confederacy, but also of one of the constituent clans. But 
the Vajjis, like the Lichchhavis, are sometimes associated 
with the city of Vosall which was not only the capital of 
the Lichchhavi clan, but also the metropolis of the entire 
confederacy. {Gf. Majjhima Nikaya, II. 101 ; the Book of 
the Kindred Sayings, Samyutta Nikaya, by Mrs. Rhys 
Davids, pp. 267, 269.) A Buddhist tradition quoted by 
Rockhill (Life of Buddha, p. 62) mentions the city of 
Vesall as consisting of three districts. The three districts 
were probably at one time the seats of three different clans. 
The remaining clans of the confederacy resided in the 
suburbs like Kundagraraa, Kollaga, Variiyagama, etc. 

We have seen that during the Brahmapa period 
Mithila had a monarchical constitution. The Ramayana 
(I. 47. 11-17) and the Puranas (Vayu, 86. 16-22 ; Vishnu, 
IV. 1. 18) state that VisalS, too, was at first ruled 
by kings. The founder of the Vaii^lika dynasty is said 
to have been Visala, a son of Ikshvaku according to the 
Ramayana; a descendant of Nabhaga, the brother of 
Ikshvaku, according to the Puranas. Visala is said to 
have given his name to the city. After Vifela came 
Hemachandra, Suchandra, Dhumrasva, Srinjaya, Sahadeva, 
KuSasva, Somadatta, Kakutstha and Sumati. We do 
not know how much of the Ramaya^ic and Pauranic 
account of the Vaisalika nripas can be accepted as sober 
history. A king named Sahadeva SArnjaya is mentioned 
in the Satapatha Brahma^a (II. 4, 4, 3. 4) as having 
once been called Suplan Sarnjaya, and as having changed 
hiH name because of his success in performing the 
DakshSyaija Sacrifice. In the Aitareya Brahma^a (VII. 
34, 9) he is mentioned with Somaka Sahadevya. None of 
these kings, however, are connected with Vaisall in the 
Vedic literature. 
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The Vajjian confederation must have been orga- 
nised after the fall of the royal houses of Videha. 
Political evolution in India thus resembles closely the 
political evolution in the ancient cities of Greece, where 
also the monarchies of the Heroic Age were succeeded 
by aristocratic republics. The probable causes of the 
transformation in Greece are thus given by Bury “ in 
some cases gross misrule may have led to the violent 
deposition of a king ; in other cases, if the succession to 
the sceptre devolved upon an infant or a paltry man, the 
nobles may have taken it upon themselves to abolish the 
monarchy. In some cases, the rights of the king might 
be strictly limited, in consequence of his seeking to 
usurp undue authority ; and the imposition of limitations 
might go on until the office of the king, although main- 
tained in name, became in fact a mere magistracy in a 
state wherein the real power had passed elsewhere. Of 
the survival of monarchy in a limited form we have an 
example at Sparta; of its survival as a mere magis- 
tracy, in the Archon Basileus at Athens.” 

The cause of the transition from monarchy to republic 
in Mithila has already been stated. Regarding the 
change at Visala we know nothing, 

Several eminent scholars have sought to prove that 
the Lichchhavis, the most famous clan of the -Vajjian 
confederacy, were of foregin origin. According to Dr. Smith 
the Lichchhavis were Tibetans in their origin. He infers 
this from their judicial system and the disposal of their 
dead.^ Dr. S. C. Vidyabhusharia held that the Lichchhavis 
were originally Persians and came from the Persian city 
of Nisibi.* Indian tradition is, however, unanimous in 
representing the Lichchhavis as Kshatriyas. Thus we 


* Ind. Ant., 1903, p. 233. 

• Ind. Ant., 1908, p. 78. 
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read in the Mahaparinibbana Suttanta “ and the Lich- 
ehhavis of Vesali heard the news that the Exalted One 
had died at Kusinara. And the Lichchhavis of Vesali 
sent a messenger to the Mallas, saying : ‘ the Exalted 
One was a Kshatriya and so are we. We are worthy 
to receive a portion of the relics of the Exalted One.’ ” 

In the Jaina Kalpa Sutra Trisala, sister to Chetaka 
who is regarded by several scholars as a Lichchhavi 
chief of Vesali, is styled Kshatriyapi (S.B.E., XXII, pp. 
xii, 227). 

Manu says (X, 22) : 

Jhallo Vallascha rajanyad vratyan Niehchhivireva cha 

Natascha Kara^schaiva Khaso Dravida eva cha. 

It may be argued that the Lichchhavis, though origi- 
nally non-Aryans or foreigners, ranked as Kshatriyas when 
they were admitted into the fold of Brahmapism, like the 
Dravidas referred to in Manu’s sloka and theGurjara-Pratl- 
haras of mediaeval times. But, unlike the Pratiharas and 
Dravidas, the Lichchhavis never appear to be very friendly 
towards Brahmanism. On the contrary, they were always 
to be found among the foremost champions of non- 
Brahma^iic creeds like Jainism and Buddhism. As a 
matter of fact Manu brands them as the children of the 
Vratya Rajanyas. The great mediseval Rajput families 
(though sometimes descended from foreign immigrants) 
were never spoken of in these terms. On the contrary, 
they were supplied with pedigrees going back to Rama, 
Lakshmapa, Yadu, Ar juna and others. My impression is 
that a body of foreigners, who were unfriendly towards the 
Brahmauas, could not have been accepted as Kshatriyas. 
The obvious conclusion seems to be that the Lichchhavis 
were indigenous Kshatriyas who were degraded to the 
position of Vratyas when they became champions 
of non-Brahmapical creeds. The Pali commentary 
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Paramatthajotika (Vol. I, pp. 168-166) contains a legend 
regarding the Lichohhavis which traces their origin to 
a queen of Benares. 

The date of the foundation of the Lichchhavi power 
is not known. But it is certain that the authority of the 
clan was firmly established in the time of Mahavira and 
Gotama, i.e., in the sixth century B.C. A vivid descrip- 
tion of the Lichchhavis is given by Buddha himself in 
the following words (SBE., XI, p. 32) “ Let those of the 
brethren who have never seen the Tavatimsa gods, gaze 
upon this company of the Lichchhavis, behold this com- 
pany of the Lichchhavis, compare this company of the 
Lichchhavis — even as a company of Tavatimsa gods.” 

Buddhist tradition has preserved the names of emi- 
nent Lichchhavis like prince Abhaya, Otthaddha, Mahali, 
general Slha, Dummukba and Sunakkhatta.^ 

In the introductory portions of the Ekapanpa (149) 
and Chulla Kalifiga (301) Jatakas it is stated that the 
Lichchhavis of the ruling family numbered 7,707. There 
was a like number of viceroys, generals, and treasurers. 
The Jaina Kalpasutra (§128) refers to the “ nine Lich- 
chhavis ” as having formed a confederacy with nine 
Mallakis and eighteen Gaij,arajas of Kasi-Ko^la. We 
learn from the Nirayavali Sutra that an important leader 
of this confederacy was Chetaka ® whose sister Trisala or 
Videhadatta was the mother of Mahavira, and whose 
daughter Chellana or Vedehi was, according to Jaina 
writers, the mother of Kupika-Ajatasatru. 

The destruction of the confederacy of Vai^li was the 
work of Ajatasatru. The preliminaries to the conquest 

* AAguttara Nik«ya, III, 74 ; MahSli Sutta, Dialogues of the Buddha, Part I, 
p. 198? Mahftvagga, SBE., XVII, p. 108 ; Majjhiuia N, I. 234; 68; II. 26?; The Book 
of the Kindred SayingSi 295. 

* In the opinion of several scholars Che^ka was a Lichchhavi. But the 
secondary names of his sister (Videhadattil) and daughter (Vedehr) probably indicate 
that he was a Videhan domiciled at Vesftli. 
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of Yesali are described in the Mahavagga and the Maha- 
parinibbana Suttanta (SBE., XVII, p. 101 ; XI, pp. 1-5). 

The Malla territory had for its capital the city 
of Kusavatl or Kusinara (Kusa Jataka No. 631 ; Mahapari- 
nibbana Suttanta, Dialogues of the Buddha, Fart II, 
pp. 161-162). The exact site of KusinarS is not yet 
known. In the Mahaparinibhana Suttanta it is stated 
that the Sala Grove of the Mallas, the Upavattana of 
Kusinara lay near the river Hira^yavati. Smith identi- 
fies the Hira^yavatl with the Garicjak and says tliat 
Kusinagara (Kusinara) was situated in Nepal, beyond the 
first range of hills, at the junction of the Little, or Eastern 
Itapti with the Ga^dak (EHI., p. 169n). He, however, adds 
that the discovery in the large stupa behind the Nirva^ia 
temple near Kasia of an inscribed copper plate bearing 
the words “ [parini] r vana-chaitye tamrapatta iti,” has 
revived and supported the old theory, propounded by Wilson 
and accepted by Cunningham, that the remains near 
Kasia (on the Chota Gandak), in the east of the Gorakh- 
pur District, represent Kusinagara. 

The Mallas together with the Lichchhavis are classed 
by Manu as Vratya Kshatriyas. They too, like the Lich- 
chhavis, were ardent champions of Buddhism. In the 
Mahaparinibhana Suttanta they are sometimes called 
Vasetthas (Dialogues of the Buddha, Part II, pp. 162, 
179, 181). 

Like Videha, Mallarattha (Mallarashtra, Mbh., VI. 
9. 44) had a monarchical constitution at first. The Kusa 
J§taka mentions a Malla king named Okk&ka (Ikshvaku). 
The name Okkaka probably indicates that like the Sskyas 
{ef. Dialogues, Part I, pp. 114-116) the Malla kings also 
belonged to the Ikshvaku family. The Mah^udassana 
Sutta mentions another king named MahSrSudassana (SBE., 
XI, p. 248). These kings Okkaka and Mahasudassana may 
or may not have been historical individuals- The important 
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thing to remember is that Mallarattha was at first ruled 
by kings. This conclusion is confirmed by the evidence 
of the MahSbhArata (II. 30-3) which refers to a king of 
the Mallas. During the monarchical period the metropolis 
was a great city and was styled Kusavatl. 

Before Bimbisara’s time the monarchy had been re- 
placed by a republic (cf. SBE., XI, p. 102 ; Kautilya’s 
Arthasastra, 1919, p. 378) ; and the metropolis had sunk 
to the level of a “ little wattel and daub town ” a “ branch 
township ” surrounded by jungles. It was then styled 
Kusinara. 

The Mallas had two other important cities namely 
Pava (SBE., XI, p. 133') and Bhoga-nagara (Sutta Nipata, 
194, Uvasagadasao, II, Appendix, p. 57). 

The relations of the Mallas with the Lichchhavis were 
sometimes hostile and sometimes friendly. The intro- 
ductory story of the Bhaddasala Jataka (No. 465) contains 
an account of a conflict between Bandhula the Mallian 
(Commander-in-chief of the king of Kosala) and 500 kings 
of the Lichchhavis. The Jaina Kalpasutra, however, 
refers to nine Mallakis as having formed a league 
with nine Lichchhavis, and the eighteen Ganarajas of 
Kasi-Kosala.^ 

The league was evidently aimed against Kunika- 
Ajatas'atru who, like Philip of Macedon, was trying to 
absorb the territories of his republican neighbours. The 
Malla territory was finally annexed to Magadha. It 
certainly formed a part of the Maurya Empire in the third 
century B.O. 

Chedi was one of the countries encircling the Kurus 
(paritat Kurun, Mbh. IV. i. 11) and lay near the Jumna 


^ Nava Mallai nava Leohchhai Kftai Kosalasya a^tharasa vi ganarSya^o. Jacobi 
translates the passage thus : 

The eighteen confederate kings of Kasi and Kosala, the nine Mallakis acd nine 
Lichchhavis. 
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(1. 63. 2-68). It corresponds roughly to the modern 
Bundelkhand and the adjoining region. We learn from 
the Chetiya Jataka (No. 422) that its capital was 
Sotthivatinagara. The Mahabharata calls the capital 
Suktimati (III. 20.60) or Sukti-sahvaya (XIV. 83.2). 
According to Mr. Nundolal Dey Sotthivati is the same as 
^uktimati (Ind. Ant., 1919, p. vii of “ Geographical 
Dictionary”). The Mahabharata mentions a river called 
^uktimati which flowed by the capital of Baja Uparichara 
of Chedivishaya (I. 63, 36). Pargiter identifies the river 
with the Ken, and places the capital ^uktimatl in the 
neighbourhood of Banda (J.A.S.B., 1895, 266, Marka^deya 
p. 369). 

The Chedi people are mentioned as early as the Rig 
Veda. Their king Kasu Chaidya is praised in a Danastuti 
occurring at the end of one hymn (VIII. 6. 37-39). 

The Chetiya Jataka gives the following legendary 
genealogy of Chaidya kings ; 

Mahasammata 

Roja 

I 

Kalyana 

Varakalyana 

I 

Uposatha 

Mandhata 

Varamandhata 

nul 

Chara 

Upachara or Apachara 
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The last king’s five sons are said to have founded the 
cities of Hatthipura, Assapura, Slhapura, Uttarapanchsla 
and Daddarapura, Upachara, king of Chedi, is probably 
identical with Uparichara Vasu, the Paurava king of Chedi 
mentioned in the Mahabharata (I. 63. 1-2), whose five 
sons founded five lines of kings (I. 63. 30). 

Epic tradition makes the royal houses of Kaufembi, 
Mahodaya and Girivraja branches of Vasu’s family (Ba- 
mayana I. 32. 6-9 ; Mahabharata I. 63. 30-33). 

■The Jataka and epic accounts of the early kings of 
Chedi are essentially legendary and, in the absence of 
more reliable evidence, cannot be accepted as genuine 
history. 

We learn from the Vedabbha Jataka (No. 48) that the 
road from Kasi to Chedi was unsafe being infested by 
robbers. 

Vamsa or Vatsa is the country of which Kausambi, 
modern Kosam near Allahabad, was the capital. The 
Satapatha Brahmana mentions a teacher named Proti 
Kausambeya (Sat. Br., XII. 2. 2. 13) whom Harisvamin, 
the commentator, considers to be a native of the town 
Kau^mbl. Epic tradition attributes the foundation of 
the city of Kausambi to a Chedi prince (Bam. I. 32. 
3-6; Mbh., I. 63, 31). The origin of the Vatsa people, 
however, is traced to a king of Kasi (Harivamsa, 29, 73, 
Mbh. XII., 49, 80). It is stated in the Pura^as that 
when the city of Hastinapura was carried away by the 
“iGanges, Nichakshu, the great-great-grandson of Janame^ 
jaya, abandoned it, and removed his residence to Kau^mbl. 
We have already seen that the Pauranic tradition about 
the Bharata or Kuru origin of the later kings of KauiSambi 
is confirmed by Bhasa. Udayana king of Kausambi is 
described in the Svapnavasavadattji (Ed. Ganapati Sastri, 
p. 138) as a scion of the Bharata kula. 

10 
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The Puranas give a list of Nichakshu’s successors 
down to Kshemaka and cite the following genealogical 
verse : 

Brahmakshatrasya yo yonir varhso devarshi satkritat 
Kshemakam prapya rajanaih samstham prapsyati vai 

kalau. 

The earliest king of Kausambi about whom we 
know anything is ^atanlka II of the Paurapic list. His 
father’s name was Vasudana according to the Puranas, 
and Sahasranika according to Bhasa. Satanika himself 
was also styled Parantapa (Buddhist India, p. .S). He 
married a princess of Videha as his son is called Vaidehi- 
putra. He is said to have attacked Champa the capital 
of AAga during the reign of Dadhivahana (JASB, 1914, 
p. 321). His son and successor was the famous Udayana 
the contemporary of Bimbisara. 

The Bhagga (Bharga) state of Sumsumaragiri was a 
dependency of Vatsa (Jataka No. 363; Carmichael Lee., 
p. 63). The Mahabharata (II. 30. 10-11) and the Hari- 
vamsa (29. 73) testify to the close association of Vatsa- 
bhumi and Bharga. 

The Kuril state was according to Jataka No. 637 
(Maha-Sutasoma) three hundred leagues in extent. The 
Jatakas say that the reigning dynasty belonged to the 
Yuddhitthila gotta, i.^., the family of Yudhishthira (Dha- 
makari Jataka No. 413 ; Dasa Brahmaua Jataka No. 495). 
The capital was Indapatta or Indapattana, i.e., Indraprastha 
or Indrapat near the modern Delhi. It extended over 
seven leagues (Jatakas No. 537, 646). 

The Jatakas mention the following Kuru kings and 
princes : Dhananjaya Korabya (Kurudhamma Jataka No. 
276 ; Dhiimakari Jataka No. 413 ; Sambhava Jataka No. 
615 ; yidhurapaq4it% Jataka No. 546); Koravya (Dasa 
Brahmana Jataka No. 495 ; Mahasutasoma Jataka No. 
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637); Sutasoma (Mahasutasoma Jataka, cf. the MahSbha- 
rata I, 96. 75 where Sutasoma appears as the name of 
a son of Bhima). We can not vouch for the historical 
existence of these princes in the absence of further evi- 
dence. 

The Jaina Uttaradhyayana Sutra mentions a king 
Ishukara ruling at the town called Ishukara in the Kuru 
country (SBE. XLV, 62). It seems probable that after 
the removal of the main royal family to Kausambi, 
the Kuru country was parcelled out into small states 
of Which Indapatta and Ishukara were apparently 
the moat important. Later on the little principalities 
gave place to a Sangha or republic (Arthasastra, 1919, 
378). 

Pancliala roughly corresponds to Rohilkhand and a 
part of the central Doab. The Mahabharata, the Jatakas 
and the Divyavadana (p. 435) refer to the division of this 
state into northern and southern. The Bhagirathi (Ganges) 
formed the dividing line (Mbh. I. 138. 70). According to 
the Great Epic Northeim Fauchala had its capital at 
Ahichchhatra (the modern Kamnagar near AonlA in the 
Bareilly District), while Southern Panchala had its 
capital at Kampilya, and stretched from the Ganges to 
the Ohambal (Mbh. 138. 73-74). A great struggle raged 
in ancient times between the Kurus and the Pahchalas for 
the possession of Uttara Panchala. Sometimes Uttara 
Panchala was included in Kururaftha (Somanassa Jataka 
No. 606 ; Mahabharata 1. 138) and had its capital at Hasti- 
napura (DivyavadSna, p. 436), at other times it formed a 
part of Kampillarattha (Brahmadatta Jataka No. 323, 
Jayaddisa Jataka No. 613 and Gaij,datindu Jataka No. 
620). Sometimes kings of Kampillarattha held court at 
Uttara Panchalanagara, at ‘other times kings of Uttara 
PanchaJarattha held court at Kampilla (Kumbhakara 
Jataka No. 408). 
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The history of Fahchiila from the death of PravShaqia 
Jaivala or Jaivali to the time of Bimbisara of Magadha is 
obscure. The only king who may be referred to this period 
is Durmukha (Dummukha) the contemporary of Nimi 
(Jataka No. 408) the penultimate sovereign of Mithila 
(Jataka No. 641). In the Kumbhakara Jataka it is stated 
that Dummukha’s kingdom was styled TJttara Fahchsla- 
rattha ; his capital was not Ahichchhatra but Kampilla- 
nagara. He is represented as a contemporary of Karaudu 
king of Kalihga, Naggaji (Nagnajit) king of Gandhara 
and Nimi king of Videha. We learn from the Aitareya 
Brahmana (VIII. 23) that Durmukha, the Fahchala king, 
made extensive conquests. His priest was Brihaduktha ; 

Etam ha va Aindram Mahabhishekam Brihaduktha 
Bishir Durmukhaya Fanchalaya provacha tasmadu Dur- 
mukhab Panchalo Raja sanvidyaya samantam sarvatah 
prithivim jayan parlyaya. 

A great Pahchala king named Chulani Brahmadatta 
is mentioned in the Maha-Ummagga Jataka (646), the 
TJttaradhyayana Sutra (SBE, XLV. 67-61), the Svapna- 
vasavadatta (Act V) and the Ramayana (I. 32). In the 
last mentioned work he is said to have married the daugh- 
ters (Kanyab) of Kusanabha who were made hump-backs 
(Kubja) by the wind-god. In the Jataka Eevatta, the 
minister of Brahmadatta, is said to have formed a plan for 
making Chulani chief king of all India, and the king 
himself is represented as having laid siege to Mithila. In 
the Uttaradhyayaua Brahmadatta is styled a Universal 
monarch. The story of Brahmadatta is, however, essen^^ 
tially legendary, and little reliance can be placed on it. 
The Ramayanic legend regarding the king is only import- 
ant as showing the connection of the early Fanchalas with 
the foundation of the famous city of Kanyakubja or Kanauj. 

The Uttaradhyayaua Sutra mentions a king of Kam- 
pilya named San jay a who gave up his kingly power and 
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adopted the faith of the Jinas (SBE, XliV. 80-82). We 
do not know what happened after Sanjaya gave up his 
kingly power. But there is reason to believe that the 
FahchSlas, like the Videhas, Mallas and Kurus, estab- 
lished a Sangha form of Government of the Bajasabdopa- 
jlvin type (Arthasastra, 1919, p. 378). 

IVla/tsyR had its capital at Viratanagara or Bairat in 
the modern Jaipur State (Carmichael Lee., 1919, p. 63). 

The early history of the Matsyas has already been 
related. Its history during the centuries which im- 
mediately preceded the reign of Bimbisara of Magadha is 
not known. It is not included by Kautilya among those 
states which had a Sangha form of Government. The 
probability is that the monarchical constitution endured 
till the loss of its independence. It was probably at one 
time annexed to the neighbouring kingdom of Chedi. The 
Mahabharata (V. 74. 16) refers to a king named Sahaja 
who reigned over both the Chedis and the Matsyas. It 
was finally absorbed into the Magadhan Empire. Some 
of the most famous edicts of Asoka have been found 
at Bairat. 

The Mahabharata (II. 31. 4) mentions a people called 
the Apara Matsyas who probably occupied the hill tract 
on the north bank of the Ohambal (J .A.S.B., 1895, 251). 
The Bamayaiia (II. 71. 6) has a reference to the Vlra 
Matsyas. 

The Surasena country had its capital at Mathura 
on the Yamuna. Neither Surasena nor Mathura finds 
any mention in the Vedic literature. But the Greek 
writers refer to’ the Sourasenoi and their cities Methora 
and Oleisobora. 

In the Mahabharata and the Purapas the ruling 
family of Mathura is styled the Yadu or Yadava family. 
The Yadavas were divided into various septs, namely, the 
Vltihotras, Satvatas, etc. (Matsya, 43-44 ; Vayu, 94-96). 
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The Satvatas were subdivided into several branches, 
e. g., the Daivavridhas, Andhakas, Mababhojas and 
Vrishuis (Vishiju, IV. 13. 1 ; Vayu, 96. 1-2). 

Yadu and his tribe are repeatedly mentioned in 
the Kiig Veda. He is closely associated with Turvasa 
and in one place (1. 108. 8) with Druhyu, Anu and 
and Puru. This association is also proved by the epic 
and Pauranic legends which state that Yadu and Turvasu 
were the sons of the same parents, and Druhyu, Anu 
and Puru were their step-brothers. 

We learn from the Rig Veda (I. 36. 18 ; VI. 45. 1) 
that Yadu and Turvasa came from a distant land. The 
Satvatas or Satvats also appear to be mentioned in the 
Vedic texts. In the Satapatha Brahmana (XIII. 5. 4. 21) 
the defeat by Bharata of the Satvats or Satvants and his 
taking away the horse which they had prepared for an 
Asvamedha are referred to. The geographical position 
of Bharata’s kingdom is clearly shown by the fact that 
he made offerings on the Yamuna and the Ganges (Ait. 
Br. VIII, 23 ; Mbh. VII. 66. 8). The Satvats must have 
been occupying some adjoining region. The epic and 
Pauranic tradition which places them in the Mathura 
district is thus amply confirmed. At a later time, however, 
a branch of the Satvats must have migrated southward, 
for in the Aitareya Brahmapa (VIII. 14. 3), the Satvats 
are described as a southern people ruled by Bhoja kings. 
In the Pura^as also we find that a branch of the Satvats 
was styled Bhoja (Vishpu IV, 13. 1-6) : 

“Bhajina-Bhajamana-divyandhaka-Devavridha-Maha- 

bhoja-Vrishp.i-samjnab. Satvatasya putra ' babhuvu^j 

Maha Bhojastvati dharmatma tasyanvaye Bhojamartika 
vata babhuvu^i.” 

• It is also stated that several southern states, Mahis- 
matl, Vidarbha, etc., were founded by princes of Yadu 
lineage (Mat., p. 43. 10-29 ; 44. 36 ; Vayu, 94. 26 ; 95.35). 
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Not only the Bhojas, but the DevSvridha branch 
of the Satvatas is also mentioned in the Vedic literature. 
Babhru Daivavridha (Vayu, 96. 15, Vishnu, IV. 13. 3-5) 
is mentioned in the Aitareya Brahma^a (VII. 34) as a 
contemporary of Bhlma, king of Vidarbha and Nagnajit, 
king of Gandhara. The Andhakas and Vrishn.i8 are 
referred to in the Ashtadhyal of Pap.ini (IV. 1. 114 ; VI. 
2. 34). In Kautilya’s Arthasastra (p. 12) the Vrish^is 
are described as a SaUgha, i.e., a republican corporation. 
The Mahabharata, too, refers to the Vrishp.i8, Andhakas 
and other associate tribes as a Sahgha (XII. 81. 25), and 
Vasudeva as a Sanghamukhya. The name of the Vrishiii 
corporation has been preserved by a unique coin (Majum- 
dar. Corporate Life in Ancient India, p. 1 19). It is stated 
in the Mahabharata and the Purapias that Kamsa, like 
Peisistratus and others of Greek history, tried to make 
himself tyrant at Mathura by overpowering the Ysdavas, 
and that Krishpa, a s.don of the Vrishpi family, killed 
him. The slaying of Kamsa by Krishna is referred to by 
Patanjali and the Ghata Jataka (No. 454). The latter 
work confirms the Hindu tradition about the association 
of Krishna- Vasudeva’s family with Mathura (“ Uttara 
Madhura”).* 

The final overthrow of the Vrishijis is ascribed to 
their irreverent conduct towards Brahraauas (Mahabharata, 
Maushala Parva, I. 15-22 ; 2. 10 ; Arthas'astra, p. 12 ; 
Jataka, IV., pp. 55-56, V., p. 138). It is interesting to 
note in this connection, that the Vrish^is and the Andha- 
kas are branded as Vratyas in the Dro^a Parva of the 
Mahabharata (141-15). 

The Buddhist texts refer to Avantiputta king of the 
Surasenas in the time of Maha Kachchana (M. 2. 83) who 


^ The question * of the historical existence of Krishna ySsadeva has been 
discussed in iny Early History of the Vaishpava Sect, pp. 26-36. 
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was the first among the chief disciples of ^kyamuni 
through whose agency Buddhism gained ground in the 
Mathura region. The SiSrasenas continued to be a notable 
people up to the time of Megasthenes. But at that time 
they must have formed an integral part of the Maurya 
Empire. 

Assaka was situated on the banks of the Godhavarl 
(Sutta Nipata, 977), The name of the territory represents 
the Sanskrit Asmaka. The Asmakas are mentioned 
by Panini (IV. 1. 173). As the grammarian refers to 
Dakshinatya (IV. 2. 98) and Kalihga (IV. 1. 178) his 
Asmaka may be Assaka in the Deccan. It may however 
also denote the Asmakas in North-West India referred to 
by the Greek writers as the Assakenoi. 

The capital of Assaka was Potana or Potali 
(Chullakalihga .Tiitaka No. 301 ; D. 2. 236). Prof. 

Bhandarkar points out (Carm. Lee., pp. 53-64) that in 
early Pali literature Assaka has, on the one hand, been 
distinguished from Mulaka which lay to its north, and on 
the other from Kaliiiga. He suggests that in later times 
Assaka seems to have included Mulaka, and also* perhaps 
Kalinga. In the Sona-Nanda Jataka we find Assaka 
associated with Avanti ; this association can only be 
explained if we surmise that Assaka included at that, 
time Mulaka and thus its territory abutted on Avanti. 

In the Vayu Purauia (88. 177-178) Asmaka and 
Mulaka appear as scions of the Ikshvaku family. This 
probably indicates that the Asmaka and Mulaka kingdoms 
were believed to have been founded by Ikshvaku chiefs, 
just as Vidarbha and Daiifiaka were founded by princes 
of the Yadu (Bhoja) family. The Mahagovinda Suttanta 
mentions Brahmadatta king of the Assakas who was a 
contemporary of Sattabhu king of Kalihga, Vessabhu king 
of Avanti, Bharata king of Sovlra, Benu king of Videha, 
Dhatarattha king of Ahga and Dhatarat^ha king of K&si. 
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(Dialogues of the Buddha, Part II, p. 270). The MahS- 
bharata (I. 177. 47) refers to “ Asmako nama Rajarshi^ 
Paudanyam yo nyavesayat.” Paudanya is evidently identi- 
cal with Potana or Potali. 

We learn from the Assaka Jataka (No. 207) that at 
one time the city of Potali was included in the kingdom 
of Kasi, and its prince Assaka was presumably a vassal 
of the Kasi monarch. The Ohulla Kalinga Jataka mentions 
a king of Assaka named Aruna and his minister Nandisena, 
and refers to a victory which they won over the king of 
Kalinga. 

Avanti roughly corresponds to modern Malwa, Nimar 
and the adjoining parts of the Central Provinces. Prof. 
Bhandarkar points out that Avanti was divided into two 
parts : the northern part had its capital at Ujjain and the 
southern part called Avanti Dakshipapatha had its capital 
at Mahissatl or Mahismati, modern Mandhata on the 
Narmada. 

The Mahagovinda Suttanta mentions Mahissatl as 
the capital of the Avantis, and refers to their king 
Vessahhu. The Mahabharata distinguishes between the 
kingdoms of Avanti and Mahismati, but locates Vinda 
and Anuvinda of Avanti near the Narmada (Narmada- 
mabhitah, II. 31. 10). 

The Puranas attribute the foundation of Mahismati, 
Avanti, and Vidarbha to scions of the Yadu family. The 
Aitareya Brahmana also associates the Satvats and the 
Bhojas, septs of the Yadu family according to the Puranas, 
with the southern realms (Matsya, 43-44 ; Vayu, 96-96 : 
Ait. Br. VIII. 14). 

The Purapas style the first dynasty of MAhismati 
as Haihaya (Matsya, 43. 8-29; Vayu, 94. 6-26). The 

Haihaya family is referred to by such an ancient authority 
as Kautilya (Arthasastra, p. 11). The Haihayas are said to 
have overthrown the Nagas who must have been the 


11 
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aboriginal inhabitants of the Narmada region {cf. Nagpur). 
The Matsya Puraia.a mentions five branches of the 
Haihayas namely Vitihotras, Bhojas, Avantis, Kuncjikeras 
or Tundikeras and the Talajanghas (43. 48-49). When the 
Vitihotras and Avantis passed away, a minister named 
Pulika is said to have killed his master and anointed his 
own son Pradyota by force in the very sight of the 
Kshatriyas. In the fourth century B.C., Avanti formed 
an integral part of the Magadhan Empire. 

The kingdom of Gandhara according to Jataka No. 
406 included Kasmir as well as the Takshas'ila region. 
Takshasila, the capital city, lay 2,000 leagues from Benares 
(Telapatta Jataka No. 96; Susima Jataka No. 163). 

I he Puranas represent the Gandhara kings as the 
descendants of Druhyu (Matsya 48. 6 ; Vayu 99. 9). 
Druhyu and his people are mentioned several times in the 
Rig Veda. In the Vedic Index (I. 385) it is stated that 
“from the tribal grouping it is probable that the Bruhyus 
were a north-western people.” Thus the Puranic tradi- 
tion about the connection of the Gandharas with Druhyu 
accords with Vedic evidence. 

Takshasila is mentioned in the Mahabharata in con- 
nection with the story of king Janamejaya by whom it 
had been conquered. In the time of Nirai king of Videha, 
Durmukha king of Panchala, and Bhlma king of 
Vidarbha, the throne of Gandhara was occupied by 
Naggaji or Nagnajit (Kurabhakara Jataka ; Ait. Br. VIT. 
34 ; Sat. Br. VIII. 1. 4. 10). We learn from the Kum- 
bhakara Jataka that his capital was Takshasila. The Jaina* 
Uttaradhyayana Sutra mentions “ Dvimukha ” of Pancha- 
la, Nami of Videha, “ Naggati ” of Gandhara, and 
Karakapidu ” of Kalihga, and says that “ these bulls of 
kings have adopted the faith of the Jainas ” (SBE, XLV, 
87). As Parsva (777 B.C.) was the first historical Jina, 
Naggati or Nagnajit is probably to be placed between 
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777 B.O. and 543 B.C. (the date of Pukkusati the Gan- 
dharian contemporary of Bimbisara). We do not, however, 
say that implicit reliance can be placed on a statement of 
the IJ ttaradhyayana. 

Nagnajit was succeeded by his son Svarjit (^at. Br., 
VIII. 1. 4. 10). 

In the middle of the sixth century B.C. the throne of 
Gandhara was occupied by Pukkusati who is said to have 
sent an embassy and a letter to king Bimbisara of 
Magadha. In the latter half of the sixth century Gan- 
dhara was conquered by the king of Persia. In the Behis- 
tun inscription of Darius, cir. 516 B.C., the Gandharians 
(Gadara) appear among the subject peoples of the Achaeme- 
niau Empire (see ‘‘ Ancieut Persian Lexicon and the Texts 
of the Achaemenidan Inscriptions ” by Herbert Cushing 
Tolman, Vanderbilt Oriental Series, Vol. VI). 

Kamboja is constantly associated with Gandhara in 
literature and inscriptions (Mbh. XII. 207. 43 ; Abguttara 
N. I. 213; 4. 252, 256, 260; Rock Edict V of As'oka). 
Like Gandhara it is included in the Uttarapatha {of. Mbh. 
XII. 207. 43). It must therefore be located in some part 
of North-west India not far from Gandhara. Rhys 
Davids (Bud. Ind. 28) mentions its capital Dvaraka. 
We learn from a passage of the Mahabhilrata that a place 
called Rajapura was the home of the Kambojas (Mbh., 
VII. 4. 5, “ Karna Rajapuram gatva Kamboja nirjita 
stvaya ”). The association of the Kambojas with the 
Gandharas enables us to identify this Rajapura with the 
Rajapura of Hiuen Tsang (Watters, Yuan Chwang, 
Vol. I, p. 281), which lay to the south or south-east of 
Punach. 

The Vedic texts do not mention any king of Kamboja. 
But they refer to a teacher named Kamboja Aupaman- 
yava (Vaih'^ Br.) who was probably connected with this 
territory. 
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In the BhQridatta Jataka (No. 643) the Karabojas 
are credited with savage customs : 
ete hi dharama anariyarRpa 
Kamboiakanam vitatha bahunnan ti. 

Jataka, VI. 208. 

These are your savage customs which I hate, 

Such as Kamboja hordes might emulate. 

Cowell’s Jataka, VI. 110. 

This description of the Kambojas agrees wonderfully 
with Hiuen Tsang’s account of Rajapura and the 
adjoining countries. “ From Lampa to Rajapura the 
inhabitants are coarse and plain in personal appearance, of 
rude violent dispositions... they do not belong to India 
proper but are inferior peoples of frontier {i.e., barbarian) 
stocks.” 

The Kambojas are known as Kambujiya in the old 
Persian inscriptions. In the Mahabharata the Kambojas 
are represented as living under a monarchical constitution 
{cf. II. 4. 22 ; V. 166. 1-3, etc.). Kautilya (p. 378) men- 
tions the Kshatriya srent of Kamboja as an illustration 
of a ” Vartasastropajivin ” Sahgha. 

The epic account of the Mahajanapadas : 

. An interesting account of the characteristic of the 
peoples of most of the Mahajanapadas described above is 
to be found in the Kar^a Parva of the Mahabharata. 

The Panohalas, Kurus, Matsyas, ^urasenas and the 
Chedis receive unstinted praise : 

Kuravat saha Panchalah ^alva Matsyab sa Naimishab 
Ghedayascha mahabhaga dharmam js,nanti sas'vatam 
Brahmam Panchalah Kauraveyastu dharmam 
Satyam Matsyah Surasenascha yajnam 

The Kauravas with the Panchalas, the Salvas, the 
Matsyas, the Naimishas and the Chedis who are all highly 
blessed, know what the eternal religion is.* 

Mahabharata, VIII. 46. 14-16; 28; 34. 
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The Panchalas observe the Vedas, the Kauravas 
observe Dharma, the Matsyas observe the truthj and the 
Surasenas perform sacrifices.' 

The Magadhas are called comprehenders of signs ; 
while the Kosalas are represented as comprehending 
from what they see : 

Ihgitajnascha Magadhab prekshitajnascha Kosalab.* 

The Ahgas and the GaudhSras come in for a good 
deal of condemnation ; 

Aturanaih parityaga sadarasutavikrayab 

Ahgeshu vartate Karna yeshamadhipatirbhavan. 

The abandonment of the afflicted and the sale of 
wives and children are, O Kar^a, prevalent among the 
Ahgas whose king thou art.® 

Madrakeshu cha samsrishtaih saucham Gandhara- 
keshucha 

Rajayajakayajyecha nashtam dattam havirbhavet. 

Amongst the Madrakas all acts of friendship are 
lost as purity among the Gandharakas, and the libations 
poured in a sacrifice in which the king is himself the 
sacrificer and priest.® 

The verses quoted above give a fair idea of the atti- 
tude of a poet of the Western part of the Madhyadesa 
towards most of the Mahajanapadas of Northern India. 

The Pall of Kasi and the Ascendancy of Kosala. 

The flourishing period of many of the sixfceeh Maha- 
janapadas ended in or about the sixth century B.C. The 
history of the succeeding period is the story of the 
absorption of the states into a number of povrerful king- 
doms, and ultimately into one empire, namely, the empire 
of Magadha. 


‘ MahSbhSrata, Vlll. 46. 14-16 ; 28 ; 34. 
• Ibid, 45. 40 } 40. 29. 
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Kasi was probably the first to fall. The MahSvagga 
and the Jatakas refer to bitter struggles between Kasi 
and her neighbours, specially Kosala. The facts of the 
struggle are obscure, being wrapped up in legendary 
matter from which it is impossible to disentangle them. 
The Kasis seem to have been successful at first, but the 
Kosalas were the gainers in the end. 

In the Mahavagga (SBE, XVII. 294-99) and the 
Kosambi Jataka (Xo. 428) it is stated thad Brahmadatta, 
king of Kasi, robbed Dighati, king of Kosala, of his king- 
dom, and put him to death. In the Kunala Jataka (No. 
536) it is stated that Brahmadatta, king of Kasi, owing 
to his having an army, seized on the kingdom of 
Kosala, slew its king, and carried off his chief queen 
to Benares, and there made her his consort. The 
Brahachatta Jataka (No. 336) and the Sona-Nanda Jataka 
(No. 632) also refer to the victories of Kasi kings over 
Kosala. 

Success however did not remain long with the Kasis 
{cf. Jataka No. ICO). In the Mahasilava Jataka (No. 61) 
king Mahasilava of Kasi is said to have been deprived of 
his realm by the king of Kosala. In the Ghata Jataka 
(No. 355) and the Ekaraja Jataka (No. 303) Vanka and 
Dabbasena, kings of Kosala, are said to have won for their 
kingdom a decided preponderance over Kasi. The final 
conquest of the latter kingdom was probably the work of 
Kaihsa, as the epithet “ Baranasiggaho,” i.e., conqueror 
of Benares, is a standing addition to his name (the Seyya 
Jataka No. 282 and the Tesakup.a Jataka No. 521, 
Buddhist India, p. 25). The interval of time between 
Kamsa’s conquest of Kasi and the rise of Buddhism could 
not . have been very long because the memory of Kasi as 
an independent kingdom was stUl fresh in the minds of 
the people in Buddha’s time, and even later when the 
Afiguttara Nikaya was composed. 
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In the time of Mahakosala (sixth century B.C.) 
Kasi formed cvn integral part of the Kosalan monarchy. 
When Mahakosala married his daughter, the lady 
Kosaladevl, to king Bimbisara of Magadha, he gave a 
village of Kasi producing a revenue of a hundred 
thousand for bath and perfume money (Harita Mata Jataka 
No. 239 ; Vaddhaki Sukara Jataka No. 283). 

In the time of Mahakosala’s son and successor 
Pasenadi or Prasenajit Kasi still formed a part of the 
Kosalan empire. In the Lohichcha Sutta (Dialogues of 
the Buddha, Part I, 288-97) Buddha asks a person named 
Lohichcha the following questions : “ Now what think 
you Lohichcha ? Is not king Pasenadi of Kosala in 
possession of Kasi and Kosala ?” Lohichcha replies “ Yes 
that is so Gotama.” We learn from the Mahavasga 
(SBE, XVII. 196) that the Viceroy of Kasi was' a 
brother of Pasenadi. 

The Samyukta Nikaya (the Book of the Kindred 
Sayings, translated by Mrs. Rhys Davids, p. lOf?) men- 
tions Pasenadi as the head of a group of five Rajas. One 
of these was probably his brother who was the Viceroy of 
Kasi. Among the remaining Rajas we should include 
Hiranyanabha Kausalya who, as we have seen, was a 
contemporary of Sukesa Bharadvaja and Asvalayana 
and consequently of Buddha and Pasenadi, if our 
identification of Asvalayana Kausalya with Assalayana 
of Savatthi mentioned in the Majjhima Nikaya be 
correct. 

Another Raja of the group Mas probably the Sakya 
chief of Kapilavastu. Erom the introductory portion of 
the Bhaddasala Jataka (No. 466) we learn that the Sakya 
territory was subordinate to the Kosalan monarch. The 
inclusion of the Sakya territory, the birthplace of Buddha, 
within the Kosalan empire is also proved by the Sutta 
> ipata (SBE, X, Part II, pp. 68-69) and the Majjhima 
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Nikaya, Vol. II, p. 124, which describe Buddha and his 
people as Kosalans. 

It was probably during the reign of Mahakosala, that 
Bimbisara ascended the throne of Magadha. The Maha- 
vaihsa (Geiger’s Translation, p. 12) tells us that “ The 
virtuous Bimbisara was fifteen years old when he was 
anointed king by his own father.” With the coronation 
of Bimbisara ends the period with which this chapter deals. 

Kingship. 

We have given the outlines of the political history of 
India from the accession of Parikshit to the coronation of 
Bimbisara. We have seen that during the major part of 
this period the prevailing form of Government was 
monarchical. No political history of this age is complete 
unless we know something about the rank and status of the 
monarch s in the different parts of India, their caste, the 
methods of their selection and consecration, the chief 
members of their households, and their civil and military 
services, the checks on their authority, etc. 

The different kinds of rulerships prevalent in differ- 
ent parts of India are thus described in the Aitareya 
Brahmap,a.‘ 

Etasyam Prachyam disi ye ke cha Prachyanilrh 
rajanah Samrajyayaiva te’bhishichyantc Samrali- 
tyenanabhishiktanachakshata etaraeva Devanam 
vihitimanu. 

Etasyaih dakshiiiasya disi ye ke cha Satvatam llajano 
Bhaujyayaiva te’bhishichyante Bhojetyenanabhiehi- 
ktanachakshata etameva Devanam vihitimanu. 
Etasyaih Pratlchyam disi ye ke cha Nichya- 
nam Rajano ye’pachyanarii Svarajyayaiva te’ 


‘ VIII 14. 
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bhisliichyante SvaralityenAnabhisfaiktAnachakshata 
etameva Devanaiii vihitimanu. 

Etasyam Udlchyam disi ye ke cha pare^a Hiniava- 
ntaih Janapada Uttara Kurava Uttara Madra iti 
Vairajyayaiva te’ bhishichyante Viralityenana 
bhishiktanacbakshata etameva Devanam vibitimanu. 
Etasyam dhruvayam MadhyamayarapratishtbaySm 
disi ye ke cha Kuru Panchalanaih Rajanab sa Vasos- 
Inarap-am Rajyayaiva te’bhishichyante Rajetyena- 
nabhisbiktanachakshata etameva Devanam vihiti- 
manu. 

Several scholars assert that Vairajya means a kingless 
state. But in the Aitareya Brahmapa ^ a king consecra- 
ted with Indra’s great unction is called Virat and worthy 
of VairSjya. When a king consecrated with the Punara- 
bhisheka ascends his Asandi or throne, he prays for 
attaining Vairajya as well as other kinds of royal dignity. 
Sayapa takes the word Vairajyarii to mean “ itarebhyo 
bhupatibhyo vais'ishtyam.” It is also stated in the ^ukra- 
niti (B.K. Sarkar’s translation, p. 24) that the Virat was 
a superior kind of monarch. In the Mahabharata 
(XII. 43.11) Krishna is called Samrat, Virat, Svarat imd 
Suraraja. Cf. XII., 68.64. 

It is not easy to decide whether all the terms Samrajya, 
Bhaujya, Svarajya, Vairajya and Rajya referred to essen- 
tially different forms of royal authority in the Brahmapic 
period. But two terms at least, namely, Samrajya and 
Rajya are clearly distinguished by the Satapatha 
Brahmapa ^ and also the Katyayana ^rauta Sutra.® 

R&jA vai Rajasuyeneshtva bhavati, Samrad Vajape- 
yenavaraihhi Rajyarii paraih SAmrajyam kamayeta vai 
Raja Samrad bhavitum avaramhi rajyam paramsam- 
rajyam.* 

* VJII. 17. » V. 1. 1. 13. » XV. 1. 1. 2. * gat. Br. V. 1. 1. 13. 

12 
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“ By offering the Bajasuya he becomes Raja and by 
the Vajapeya he becomes Samraj ; and the office of Rajan 
is the lower and that of Samraj the higher ; a Rajan 
might indeed wish to become Samraj, for the office of 
Rajan is the lower and that of Samraj the higher ; but 
the Samrajas would not wish to become Rajas for the 
office of Rajan is the lower, and that of Samraj the 
higher.” 

If the Puraiias are to be believed Bhoja was originally 
a proper name. But afterwards it came to denote a 
class of Southern kings. The word Coesar furnishes an 
exact parallel. Originally it was the name of a Roman 
dictator. But afterwards it was a title assumed by Roman 
Emperors. 

In some Vedic texts * SvarSjya means uncontrolled 
dominion, and is opposed to Rajya.^ 

The king was usually, though not always, a Kshatriya. 
The Brahmaiias were considered to be unsuited for King- 
ship. Thus we read in the Satapatha Brahmana “ to the 
king (Rajan) doubtless belongs the Rajasuya ; for by 
offering the Rajasuya he becomes king, and unsuited for 
kingship is the Brahmana.” ® 

We have, however, references to Sudra and Ayogava 
kings in the Vedic texts. King Janasruti Pautrayana is 
called a Stidra in the Chhandogya Upanishad.^ King 
Marutta Avikshita is styled “ Ayogava ” in the ^atapatha 
Br5hma:^a.® Ayogava denotes a member of a mixed 
caste, a descendant of a ^udra by a Vaisya wife.® '1 he 
Jatakas refer to kings of several castes including Brahma- 
nas {cf. Jatakas 73, 4^'2). 

Kingship was sometimes hereditary, as is indeed 
shown by several cases where the descent can be traced 

' K&^baka SamhitS, XI Y. 65 Maitr&yaDi SarahitS) I. 11 . 5 , etc» 

« Vedic Index, II. 221. • 8BE, XLI. Eggeling, Sat. Br., Part III, p. 4 . 

* IV. 2. 1.6. » XIII. 6. 4 . e. • Mannsaiiihita, X. 12. 
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{of. the Parikshitas and the kings of Janaka’s line ; of. also 
the expression Dasapurushamrajya — a kingdom of ten 
generations occurring in the ^atapatha Brahma:na XII. 9. 
3. 3), yet in others the monarchy was elective. The selec- 
tion was made sometimes by the people and sometimes 
by the ministers. The choice was sometimes limited to 
the members of the royal family only, as is shown by the 
legend in Yaska ‘ of the Kuru brothers Devapi and 
^antanu. In the Saihvara Jataka (No. 462) the courtiers 
of a king asked the latter “ when you are dead, my lord, 
to whom shall we give the white umbrella ? ” “ Friends,” 
said the king, “ all my sons have a right to the white 
umbrella. But you may give it to him that pleases your 
mind.” 

Sometimes the popular choice fell on persons who did 
not belong to the royal family. It is stated in the 
Padafijali Jataka, No. 247, that when a certain king of 
Benares died, his son Padanjali by name, an idle lazy 
loafer, was set aside, and the minister in charge of things 
spiritual and temporal was raised to the throne. The 
Sachchariikira Jataka, No. 73, tells a story how the 
nobles, Brahmanas and all classes slew their king and 
anointed a private citizen. Sometimes an outsider was 
chosen. The Parimukha Jataka (No. 378) and the Sonaka 
Jataka (No. 529) tell us how on failure of heir at Benares 
a Prince of Magadha was elected king. 

The king during the Brahmana period had four queens 
the Mahishi, the Parivrikti, the Vavata, and the PalAgall. 
The Mahisi was the chief wife, being the first one married 
according to the Satapatha Brahmaiia.® The Parivrikti 
was the neglected wife, probably one that had no son. The 
Vavata is tbe favourite, while the Palagali was, accoi'ding to 
Weber, the daughter of the last of the court offioials.” In 


‘ Nirukta, II. 10. Ved. Ind. II. 211. 


« YI. 6. 3. 1. 


» Yed, lad., T. 478. 
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the Jstaka period se^reral kings kept a fairly big harem. 
"We are told in the KuSa Jataka, No. 681, that king OkkSko 
bad sixteen thousand wives among whom Sllavati was the 
chief (aggamahesi). The king of Benares according to 
the Dasaratha Jataka, No. 461, had an equal number of 
wives. In the Suruchi Jataka, No. 489, a king of Mithila 
says “ Ours is a great kingdom, the city of Mithila covers 
seven leagues, the measure of the whole kingdom is 
300 leagues. Such a king should have sixteen-thousand 
women at the least.” Sixteen thousand appears to have 
been a stock phrase. The number is evidently exag- 
gerated But it indicates that the kings of the Jataka 
period were extreme polygamists who frequently exceeded 
the Brahmanic number of four queens. 

The king was consecrated after his succession or 
election with an elaborate ritual which is described in 
several Brahmanas, and for which the Mantras are given 
in the Samhitas. Those who aided in the consecration of 
the king were called Rajakartri or Rajakrit, “ kingmaker.” 
In the ^atapatha Brahmana the persons meant and specified 
arc the Suta (minstrel and chronicler or charioteer), and 
the Gramant, village chief. Prof. Radhakumud Mookerji 
observes ^ “ It is apparent from the lists of persons 

aiding in the royal coronation that both official and non- 
official or popular elements were represented in the 
function.” The principal ceremonies or sacrifices of 
royal inauguration were the Vajapeya, the Rajasuya, the 
Punarabhisheka and the Aindra Mahabhisheka. 

'1 he Vajapeya bestowed on the performer a superior 
kind of kingship called “ Samrajya,” while the Rajasuya 
merely conferred the ordinary royal dignity.® The Punara- 
bhisekh made the king elect eligible for all sorts of royal 


‘ The Fandamental Unity of India, p 83. 
* Ra^ya, cf, Sat. Br., V. 1, 1. 13. 
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dignity, viz., RajyajSamrajya, Bhaujya, Svarajya, Vairajya, 
Parameshtbya, Maharajya, Adhipatya, Svavasya and 
Atishthatva.* The object of Aindra Mahabhisekha is thus 
described : 

“ Sa ya ichchhedeyamvit Ksbatriyamayaih sarra 
jitirjayetayam sarvafBllokan vindetayamsarvesharaE.ajnam 
Sraishthyamatishtharii paramatam gachchheta Samrajyarh, 
Bhaujyam, Svarajyam, Vairajyam, Parameshthyam, 
Raj yam, Msharajyarii Adhipatyam ay am sam an tapary ay 1 
syat Sarvabhaumah sarvayusha a’ntada pararddhat Pri- 
thivyai Samudraparyantaya ekaral ifci taraetena Aindrena 
MahSbhishekena kshatriyarh sapayitva’bhishinched.” 

Ait. Br., VIII, 15. 

The Vajapeya rites include a chariot race, in which the 
sacrificer is allowed to carry off the palm, and from which, 
according to Eggeling, the ceremony perhaps derives its 
name. Professor Hillebrandt would claim for this feature 
of the sacrifice the character of a relic of an old national 
festival, a kind of Indian Olympic games. After the 
chariot race the next interesting item is the mounting 
of the sacrificial post by the sacrificer and his wife, from 
which homage is made to the mother earth. The Satapatha 
Brahmana says. “ Truly he who gains a seat in the air 
gains a seat above others.”^ The royal sacrificer having 
descended from the post, is offered a throne-seat with a 
goatskin spread thereon and addressed by the Adhvaryu 
in the following words “ thou art the ruler, the ruling 
lord — thou art firm and steadfast — (here I seat) thee for 
the tilling, for peaceful dwelling, for wealth, for pros- 
perity, i.e., for the welfare of the people, the common 
weal.”® 

The Rajasaya consisted of a long succession of sacri- 
ficial performances spread over a period of upwards of 

* Ait. Br. VIII. 6. ‘ Sat. Br. V. 2. 1. 22. 

’ Sat. Br. V. 2. 1. 25 : The Fundamental Unity of India, p. 80. 
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two years (SBE, XLI, p. xxvi). The rite is described at 
great length in the ^atapatha Brahmana.' Besides mnoh 
mere priestly elaboration, the ritual contains traces of 
popular ceremonial (Ved. Ind., II. 219). Eor example, 
the king is clothed in the ceremonial garments of his 
rank, and provided with bow and arrow as emblems 
of sovereignty. He performs a mimic cow raid against a 
relative of his ; or engages in a show fight with a 
Rajanya.* A game of dice is played in which he is 
made to be the victim ; he symbolically ascends the 
quarters of the sky as an indication of his universal rule ; 
and steps on a tiger skin, thus gaining the strength and 
the pre-eminence of the tiger. A notable feature of the 
Rajasuya is the ceremony of the Ratna-havis or jewel 
offerings. The recipients of these sacrificial honours, the 
Ratninah, were the chief members of the royal household 
and of the king’s civil and military service : viz . — 

1. The Senanl (Commander of the army). 

2. The Purohita (Chaplain of the king). 

3. The Mahishi (Chief Queen). 

4. The Suta (Court Minstrel and Chronicler). 

5. The Gramanl (Village Headman). 

6. The Kshattri (Chamberlain). 

7. The Samgrahltri (Treasurer). 

8. The Bhagadugha (Carver). 

9. The Akshavapa (Keeper of the Dice). 

10. The Go-vikartana (King’s Companion in the 

chase). 

11. The Palagala (Courier). 

The next essential part of the Rajasuya was the 
Abhisheka or besprinkling. It began with offerings to 
Savita Satyaprasava, Agni Grihapati, Soma Vanaspati, 

* V. 2. 3. (e< seg ). ’ Sat. Br. V. 4, 3, 1 e( seq. 

» C7/. Taittirtya SainhitS, I. 8. 15 with commentary ; SBE. xli, 100, n. 1. 
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Brihaspati Vak, Indra Jyeshtha, Rudra Pasupati, Mitra 
Satya and Varuna Dharmapati. The consecration water 
( Abhishechanlya Apah) was made up of seventeen kinds 
including the water of the Sarasvati, Sea-water, and 
water from a whirlpool, a pond, a well and dew. The 
sprinkling was performed by a Brahmana, a kinsman or 
brother of the king elect, a friendly Rajanya and a 
Vaisya. 

The two most important kinds of Abhisheka were the 
Punarabhisheka and the Aindra Mahabhisheka. 

The Punarabhisheka or Second Coronation is described 
in the Aitareya Brahmana, VIII. 5-11. It was intended 
for Kshatriya conquering monarchs. The first interesting 
part of the ceremony was the king’s ascent to the throne 
or Asandi which was made of Udumbara wood with the 
exception of the interwoven part (Vivayana) which 
consisted of Munja grass. Then came the besprink- 
ling. Among other things the priest said “ Rajnaih 
tvam Adhirajo bhaveha ; Mahan tarn tva mahlnaih 
Samrajaiii charshantnam.’ The king was next required 
to get down from the throne and make obeisance to the 
Brahmanas “ Brahmana eva tat Kshatrarh vasa meti tad 
yatra vai Brahmanah kshatrarh vasameti tad rashtraih 
samriddhatir tadviravada hasmin viro jayate ” (Ait. Br., 
VIII. 9). Here there is ample provision for the preven- 
tion of royal absolutism. 

Janamejaya, the son of Parikshit, was evidently 
consecrated with the Punarabhisheka (Ait. Br. VIII. 11). 

The Aindra Mahabhisheka or Indra’s great unction 
consisted of three important ceremonies, viz. : 

1. Arohana (Ascending the throne). 

2. Utkrosana (Singing the king’s praise). 

3. Abhimantrapa (repetition of special formulas or 
Mantras). 


Ait. Br. VIII. 7. 
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The following kings are said to have been consecrated 
with the Aindra Mahabbisheka : Janamejaya, Saryata, 
Satanlka, Ambashthya, Yudhamsraushti, Visvakartoa, 
Sudas, Marntta, AAga and Bharata (Ait. Br. VIII. 21-23). 
The first-mentioned king, and probably tbe third, fourth, 
fifth and ninth also belonged to the Post-Parikshit period.* 

Powerful kings and princes performed another im- 
portant sacrifice called the Asvamedha. The Apastamba 
Srauta Sutra (XX. i. 1) says that a Sarvabhauma Raja 
may perform the Asvamedha. Among the kings and 
princes who performed the Asvamedha were Janamejaya, 
his brothers Bhimasena, Ugrasena, and Srutasena, and 
Para Atnara, king of Kosala. 

Kingship during the Parikshita-Janaka period was 
not merely a “ Patriarchal Presidency.” The monarch 
was not merely a “ chief noble,” “ the first among equals,” 
“ President of a Council of Peers.” In several Vedic texts 
he is represented as the master of his people. He claimed 
the power of giving his kingdom away to anybody he 
liked, and taxing the people as much as he liked. In the 
Brihadarap.yaka Upanishad Janaka says to Yajnavalkya 
“ So’ham Bhagavate Videhan dadami manchapi saba 
dasyayeti” (Brih. Up., IV. 4. 23). The king is called 
“ Visvasya bhutasya adhipati ” and is further described 
as the devourer of the people — Visamatta (Ait. Br. VIII. 
17). ” Raja ta ekarh mukhaih tena mukhena VisVtsi ” 

(Kaush. Up., II. 6). 

The king, however, was not an absolute despot in 
practice. His power was checked, in the first place, by 

‘ ^atatilka defeat^ed Ohritarfsh^ra of KSbi who, accordint^ to the Mah^govinda 
Suttanta, was a contemporary of Sattabhu of Kalinga and Brahmadatta of Assaka. 
As the Deccan kingdoms are not referred to in pre-Pdrikshita works, it is probable 
that SatSnika and his contemporaries flourished after Parikshit. Ambdsh^hya and 
Yadhfli6«raiish^i were contemporaries of ParVata and Narada who were very near 
in time to Nagnajit the contemporary of Nimi the penultimate king of Yideha. 
Ahga was probably the immediate predecessor of Dadhivahana who, according to 
Jaina evidence, flourished in the 6th century B.O. 
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the Brahma^as. We have seen that the most powerful 
sovereigns, even those who were consecrated with the 
Punarabhisheka, had to descend from the throne and 
make obeisance to the BrahmS'nas who formed the higher 
educated community of those days. We learn from the 
Aitareya Brahma^a (VII. 27) and Kautilya’s ArthasSstra 
(Ed. 1919, p. 11) that even a powerful king like Janame- 
jaya was humbled by the BrahmaQ.as. The Vrish^is 
perished on account of their irreverent conduct towards 
Brahma^as. This shows that not only the kings, but the 
republican corporations (Sahgha) too, had to cultivate 
friendly relations with the Brahmai^. 

The second check was supplied by the ministers and 
village headmen who aided in the consecration of the 
king and whom the king consulted regularly. In the 
Vedic texts the Suta and the Grama^il are styled Baja> 
kartri or Rajakfit, “ King-maker” (Sat. Br., III. 4. 1. 7 ; 
XIII. 2. 2. 18). The very title indicates their importance 
in the body politic. They, as well as the other ratnins, 
figure prominently in the sacrifice of royal inauguration. 

The claim of the ministers and village headmen to 
be consulted was certainly recognised by the kings down 
to the time of Binibisara. The Mahavagga says (SBE, 
XVII. 304) “ King Brahmadatta of Elasi, O Bhikkhus, 
having entered Benares, convoked his ministers and 
counsellors and said to them : ‘ If you should see, my good 
sirs, young Dlghavu, the son of king Dighiti of Kosala, 
what would you do to him ? ’ ” The Maha assaroha 
Jataka (No. 302) refers to a king who by beat of drum 
through the city gathered together his councillors. In 
the Mahavagga we find the following passage (SBE, XVII, 
p. 1) “ Now when Seniya Bimbisara, the king of Magadha, 
was holding an assembly of the eighty thousand Qramikaa 
he sent message to Sona Kolivisa.” The Chulla-Sutasoma 
Jataka also refers to the eighty thousand councillors of a 
13 
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king headed by his general. These were asked to elect a 
king (Cowell’s Jstaka, V, p. 97). The king-making power 
of the councillors is recognised also in the Padahjali and 
Sonaka Jatakas. 

Another check was supplied by the general body of 
the people (Janah) who were distinct from the ministers 
and Gramap-ls or GrSmikas, and who used to meet in an 
assembly styled Samiti or Parishad in the Upanishads. 
In the Utkrosana passage of the Aitareya Brahmana 
(VIII. 17) the people (Janah) are clearly distinguished 
from the Eajakartarah among whom, according to the 
^atapatha Brahmaria (III. 4. 1. 7 ; XIII. 2. 2. 18) were 
included the SQta and the Gramap,!. That the Samiti or 
Parishad was an assembly of the Janah, i.e., the whole 
people, is apparent from such expressions as “ Panchala- 
nSm Samitimeyaya,” “ Panchalanam ParishadaraajagSma.” 
The Chhandogya Upanishad (V. 3. 1) mentions the Samiti 
of the Panchala people presided over by king Pravahaiaa 
Jaivali, “ Svetaketurharupeyah Panchalanam Samiti- 
meyaya ; tarn ha Pravahapo Jaivaliruvacha,” The Briha- 
darapyaka Upanishad (VI. 2. 1) uses the term Parishad 
instead of Samiti “ Svetaketurhava Arupeyah Panchala- 
nam Parishadamajagama.” The people took part in the 
ceremony of royal inauguration (Ait. Br. VIII. 17). 
TheDummedha Jataka (No. 60) refers to a joint assembly 
of ministers, Brahmapas, the gentry, and the other orders 
of the people. 

That the people actually put a curb on royal abso- 
lutism is proved by the testimony of the Atharva Veda. 
(VI. 88. 3) where it is stated that concord between king 
and assembly was essential for the former’s prosperity. 
We have evidence that the people sometimes expelled 
and even executed their princes together with unpopular 
officials. Thus it is stated in the Satapatha BrS>hm»pa 
(XII. 0. 3. I et seq. j Eggeling, V., 269) “ Now Bushtarttp 
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Paumsayana had been expelled from the kingdom which 
bad come to him through ten generations and the Srinjayas 
also expelled Bevottaras Patava Chakra Sthapati.” The 
Aitareya Brahmana (VIII. 10) refers to personages who 
were expelled from their rAshtras and who were anxious to 
recover them with the help of the Kshatriya consecrated 
with the Punarabhisheka. Such persons were the Indian 
counterparts of the Prench “ emigrants ” who sought to 
reclaim revolutionary France with the help of the troops 
of the Hapsburgs and the Hohenzollerns {cf. Lodge, 
Modern Europe, p. 617). We learn from the Vessantara 
Jataka that the king of Sivi was compelled to banish 
prince Vessantara in obedience to “ the people’s sentence.” 

The king was told : 

The bidding of the Sivi folk if you refuse to do 

'J he people then will act, methinks, against your son 

and you. 

The king replied : 

Behold the people’s will, and I that will do not gainsay. 

The Padakusalamaijava Jataka (No. 432) tells 'a story 
how the town and country folk of a kingdom assembled, 
beat the king and priest to death as they were guilty of 
theft, and anointed a good man king. A. similar story is 
told in the Sachchariikira Jataka (No. 73). We are told in 
the Kha^dahala Jg,taka that the people of one kingdom 
killed the minister, deposed the king, made him an outcast 
and anointed a prince as king. The ex-king was not 
allowed to enter into the capital city. Prof. Bhandarkar 
points out that in the Telapatta Jataka a king of Takshasila 
says that he has no power over the subjects of his king- 
dom. This is in striking contrast with the utterance of 
Janaka quoted above (“ Bhagavate Videhsn dadSmi,” etc.). 
Evidently the royal power had declined appreciably, at 
least in the North-west, since the days of Janaka. 
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The more important attributes of kingship are 
referred to in the “ Utkrosana” passage of the Aitareya 
BrShma^a (VIII. 17). The monarch is there described 
as “ Visvasya bhutasya adhipati,” i.e., sovereign lord of 
all beings. “Visamatta,” i.e., devourer of the people, 
“ AmitrSijaih hanta,” destroyer of enemies, “ Brah- 
ma^anaiu Gopta,” i.e., protector of the Brahma^as, 
“ Dharmasya Gopta,” i.e., protector of the laws. 

In the expressions quoted above we have reference 
to the king’s sovereignty and Imperium, his power of 
taxation, his military functions, his relations with the 
Hierarchy, and his judicial duties. 
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Page ii, 1, 7. Eor some spurious plates of Janamejaya 
see Ep. Ind., VII, App., pp. 162-163. 

Page 2, 1. 33. There is no Janamejaya after Parikshit 
I. also in the Kuru-Papdu genealogy given in the Chellhr 
or Cocanada grant of Vlra Choda (Hultzsch, S. I. I., Vol. 
I, p. 57). 

Page 3. The Bhagavata Purapia (IX. 22. 25-26) dis- 
tinctly mentions Tura Kavasheya as the priest of Jana- 
mejaya, the grandson of Abhimanyu, and the son of Pari- 
kshit II. 

Page 12, 1. 22. The polyandrous marriage of the 
Pap-davas, does not necessarily indicate that they are 
interlopers. Of. the cases of the Brahmana girls JatilS. 
(Gautaml) and Varkshi mentioned in the Mahabharata 
(I. 196. 14-16 ; XII. 38. 5) and Marisha mentioned in the 
Matsya Purana (IV. 49). Mamata was the de facto wife 
of both Utathya and his brother Brihaspati (Mbh. I. 
104. 9-10). The system of Niyoga prevalent among 
the Kurus was not far removed from fraternal polyandry 
{of Mbh. I. 103. 9-10 ; 106, 37-38). A daughter of Yayati 
was successively married to four persons, Haryyasva, 
Divodasa, U^lnara and Visvamitra (Mbh. V. 116-119). 
This was as much opposed to the Kuru dharma as the 
polyandrous marriage of the Papdavas. But nobody can 
doubt the Aryan nationality of Yayati, a king mentioned 
in the Rigveda. Intermarriage between Hindus and 
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Moslems is not allowed by the Hindu dharma. Never- 
theless the Rajput Princes, who were Hindus of Hindus, 
gave their daughters in marriage to Moghul Emperors. 

Lastly, we should remember that there was only 
one case of polyandry in the Pand^ family. The 
Pai^davas were not habitually polyandrous. Subhadra, 
for example, was the wife of Arjuna alone. 

Page 13, 1. 8. 1 C. Cf. V. Vaidya, the Mahabharata : 
A Criticism, p. 2. 

Page 16. See Weber, Ind. Lit., pp. 126, 135. 

Page 20, 1. 23. Macdonell, Sans. Lit., p.214. 

Page 26, 1. 13. Read ‘ its ’ for ‘ their.* 

Page 28, 1. 15. Gf. Hultzsch, Ind. Ant., 1905, p. 179. 

Page 31, 1. 28. In the Mahabharata (I. 166. 21) 
however, Ahichchhatra or Chhatravatl appears as the 
earlier capital of Drupada, king of Pahchala. But the 
early Vedic Texts mention only Kampilya. 

Page 56, 1. 22. Srldhara, the commentator, identifies 
Ktkata with Gayapradesa. 

Page 61, 11. 27, 30. Eor a criticism of the views of 
Smith and Vidyabhushaija see Modern Review, 1919, p. 50. 



A Brief Survey of Sahitya-Sastra 

BY 

BaTTJKNA-TH BH attach A.RYA, M.A.., B.L. 

The Scope and Plan of the present Essay 

The scope of the Essay is indicated by the title, but 
the use of the term Sahitya^stra requires a little expla- 
nation, There are nearly 30 treatises as shown iu Dr. 
Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogorum which begin their 
names with the word Sahitya. The earliest of these is 
Eocaka’s Sahityamimansa (11th Century) quoted in his 
Alamkarasarvasva but the best-known among them is 
Sahityadarpa^a. The word Sahitya might be derived in 
two ways — (1) from + W + by the rule 

meaning coherence, or (•-) from 
meaning the quality of that which is attended with good. 
The radical meaning is considerably narrowed down and 
particularised before the present significance is reached, 
whether we regard Sahitya as an inquiry (1) into those 
characteristics that make literature a means of social 
good or (2) into those principles that together contribute 
to the making of literature — those of Logic, Grammar, Art, 
etc.' The use of Sahitya to mean Alamkarasastra might be 
illustrated by Visvanatha’s 100th sloka in the 10th 
Pariccheda — 

and also by the following anonymous verse 
iu the Subhash itaratna-bhfi^dagara — 

^*01^ I Erom the names of the rheto- 

rical works before and after Rucaka’s time it might be 

* Of- KSvyamlnoSnsS, Chap. II — WCdl 

vfit 1 i «Tfv 'vwwwft 

I Again Pwi I 
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concluded that the term Sahitya came to be in vogue from 
his time onwards, fhe Sahitya literature in Sans- krit is 
voluminous ; the published works number about 70, and 
the other independent treatises remaining in manuscripts 
scattered over different parts of the world total nearly 
300. There are besides the commentaries, some of them 
of the nature of “comm«int on comment of annotated 
annotation ” as Prof. Saintsbury characterised the Scholia 
in the classical literature of Europe. The names of 
nearly 40 works live merely in quotations and references 
in other works. The present Essay is broadly divided 
into two parts, historical and critical. In the treatment 
of the beginnings from the Rg-Veda to the 6th Century 
A.G., the two aspects historical and critical are not 
differentiated. Of the subsequent writers whose works 
have been included in the Survey, a discussion of the age 
and a brief literary and biographical sketch as far as 
possible of each are given in accordance with their chrono- 
logy. The critical portion does not pretend to discuss all 
the topics that might arise in a discourse on the Sahitya 
literature of India ; for it is not intended in this part of 
the work to cover the ground already traversed, although 
in the historical portion the materials and conclusions 
attained by scholars of high repute have been freely 
utilized. The critical portion thus presents the Natya- 
^stra from standpoints other than those hitherto adopted. 
Attempt is also made to give a comparative and tabular 
presentation of the figures of speech of the ideal as distin- 
guished from the verbal variety. The evolution of the 
Ritis, Gunas and Doshas has also been briefly touched 
upon. The footnotes under the names of the different 
writers have been prepared from Dr. Aufrecht’s Catalogus 
Catalogorum and the Madras Government Catalogue of 
Sanskrit Manuscripts. 
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PART I 

A. The Remote Bbginnikgs to the VIth Century A.C. 

Signs of Critical Consciousness in the JRg-Veda. 

Sahitya is the outcome of the critical spirit of the 
Hindu. Every student who seeks to trace the beginnings 
of this branch of study must needs ask himself “ When was 
this . critical spirit first roused ? how again did it show 
itself at the outset, and in what kind of literary composi- 
tion ?” Such questions naturally lead to the consideration 
whether in the Vedas considered indisputably as the 
earliest product of the Hindu mind there are or are not 
manifestations of this- critical spirit. One would be bold 
indeed to return a categorical negative to this further 
question, although it would be equally hazardous to affirm 
that Sahitya or its distinct beginnings are evident in the 
Vedas. E. Vernon Arnold in his Vedic Metre, writing 
in 1905, said, “ The time has perhaps hardly come when 
a fair estimate can be made of the literary and aesthetic 
powers of the Vedic Bards.” The examination of the 
Vedas from the point of view of the critic, of the connois- 
seur of literary art and style has been attempted by 
Aufrecht and Bergaigne. It is not within the scope of 
this essay, however, to deal exhaustively with that topic. 
But there are certain epithets and expressions and remarks 
on the qualities of language, perhaps casual, which 
strongly point to the conclusion that the critical conscious- 
ness of this highly intellectual race did not take long to 
appear after a considerable portion of the hymns had been 
composed. In Europe, when Aristotle composed his 
Poetics and Rhetoric, the extant literature comprehended 
Homer and Hesiod, Euripides and Sophocles and Aristo- 
phanes, Plato, Xenophon, Herodotus and Thucydides,. 

14 
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besides the lyrics and the Milesian fables. Not till we 
come to the age of artificial poetry in India do we meet 
with this variety of literary output. But in volume alone, 
as Vernon Arnold remarks elsewhere in the work just 
mentioned, “ to the students of the European tradition the 
llg-Veda is not a book but a library and a literature.” 
With such a volume of literary composition before them, 
the Indian sages could hardly have checked in themselves 
thoughts as to the power and beauties of words. It would 
be sufficient to examine the Rg-Veda Samhita alone, for 
there is small advance to be marked even in the Atharva- 
Veda upon what is noticeable in the Rg-Veda. That the 
effect of all combinations of words is not the same was 
intimately realised by the sages as is evident from the 
various epithets they used in connection with or fiiT* 
Thus we have “ shining words ” in Ist Mandal, 

26th Sukta, 2ad verse, and in 1 M. 92 S. 14 v. 

with the same significance. The adjective or 
‘ captivating ’ recurs more than once as in 3 M. 65 S. 6 v. 
Stotras or hymns are ‘ ’ that is, of clear import 

(4 M. 3 S. 16). An expression too few in words 
4 M. 3 S. 16) fails to satisfy. A Stotra is 
or that is, intoxicating (6 M. 11 S. 3). In 6 M. 71 

S. 4 we have rendered as by Sayana, 

that is, of pleasing words. The composer of a hymn is 
^ (7 M. 38 S. 6) that is, ‘ spirited ’ or ‘ vigorous. ’ 

Words are 3T^9rfT9lT: sweetest (8 M. 3 S. 16). In 9 M. 
14 S. 1 we have “ uttering words that 

are liked or desired by many. WOTds are ‘ like a beautiful 
field ” ** (10 M. 33 S. 6). likewise we have 

qnm in 10 M. 71 S. 9 which has been construed to 
raectn words that are faulty, full of blemishes.^ In the 

' Pandit Dargaprasad Driredi cites the following as indicating 
the' sense of the necessity of avoiding doshas ; — x^lf; ^*5; 
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6th verse of the same Sukta we read of 
word that neither bears fruit nor flower. No less distinct 
was the realisation of the use of language as an art, as 
speech-craft. Thus in 10 M. lOA S. 9 the question occurs 
— “ who knows the application or employ- 
ment of all the varieties of hymns ? ” Words have to he 
embellished, and the sages knew it. Thus in 10 M. 42 8. 1 
we have In 10 M. 39 S. 14 the process of embel- 

lishment is compared to that of adorning the bride at the 
time of marriage. In 8 M. 6 S. 11 v. the predicate 
in the sense of “ embellishing ” is met with. In 3 M. 33 
S. 8 we have the significant expression where 

the craftsmanship in the composition of is recognised. 
The word is translated by scholars as ?Rf?r or the poet. 
The drawing out of hymns is likened to the art of weaving 
a yarn in 10 M. 106 S. 1 v. the words *1^ 

x n w '^ar. By way of comparison we might anticipate 
BhSmaha’s verse ^ 

The word Kavi, which in classical Sanskrit generally means 
the poet, was used in a variety of senses in Vedic times 
and most often in a sense other than the classical. Thus 
the Soma plant is spoken of as Kavi. Indra is Kavi, 
meaning a leader. But the juxtaposition of the words 
Kavi and KSvya occurring in more than one place points 
to the emergence of the sense which they came to bear 
in later times. Such usage is not confined to the 
Erff-Veda alone. But it is to be met with elsewhere 
also. Thus in the first Sukta of the 5th Kanda of the 
Atharva-Veda there is a verse beginning 

where the same combination of 

words occurs. 

Nothing is more tempting than to connect these and 
the like expressions with the technical phraseology of the 
Bhetoric and Poetics of later times, and to find in them 
the definite beginnings of concepts that acquired currency 
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only in subsequent ages, when literature was in full 
bloom and criticism in an advanced stage. Such a pitfall 
has scrupulously to be avoided, and the fact that centuries 
possibly millennia intervened between Vedic times and 
the age of artificial poeti’y, never lost sight of. And yet 
the suggestiveness of certain passages pointing forward to 
what was to come later on is too obvious to be dismissed 


without mention. Thus “ ” might well make one 

think of Jagannatha's definition of Kavya, namely, 
“ ” Again the use of the word 

“ sweet ” to signify a quality of style is on the border-line 
between the literal and the metaphorical. This taken with 
the words “ wai: ” in 6 M. 76 S. 1 

which led the late Ramesh Chandra Dutt to use the 


word rasa in his Bengali translation seems, however 
vaguely, to suggest the idea of “juice ” or “ taste ” that 
later expanded into a whole psychological study.^ This 
might well recall here " ” — Kavyadarya — 51. 

Again in 6 M. 18 S. 6 we have ” 

which might be cited in illustration of the second part 
of the dictum — as the first part might 

be exemplified by quoting 6 M. 13 S. 1 “ g?:T ^ 

” If these quotations do not confirm any 
other opinion, they ought at any rate to conclusively prove 
that even in the earliest epochs the sages had progressed 
beyond the point of looking upon words as mere symbols 
of things — that they found in them effects and sugges- 
tions in addition to the mere communication of facts and 


relations. But there is another kind of evidence disclosed 


by the Vedic texts as to the incipient stages in the critical 
awakening of the Hindu mind. The first stages in the 
growth of every science are invariably nomenclature and 


* Pandit DargSprasSd Dvivedi quotes A XW, I A W, I on this point. 

Beferenoe might also be made to in the Ohandogyopanishad. 
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classification. As verse 1 of the 7lst Sukta of the 10th 
Mandal says, — 

“ TRm 3ir€t ^ 

gnfq: i ” 

Indeed the whole of this Sukta is a remarkable piece 
of linguistic philosophy. Thus the compositions of the 
sages were distinguished into or the recitation of the 
Hota with its morning, mid-day and evening varieties 
known respectively as (1) or (2) or 

and (3) and and the song of the 

TJdgala called The word Nitha signifies another 

variety of hymns of praise. Gatha or Gatu is a third 
kind of song or verse. In II. 3. VI Gatha 

is a metrical composition, and in ^TSTq VII. 18 

Gatha is said to be human, while Rk is divine. Gatha is 
classed with Nartlsamsi and Raibbi. Nai’asamsi Gatha is 
said to have been an eulogy of the donor. One is re- 
minded of Prasasti and Viruda of classical times. The 
terms ^TWR. 'qt’qUiqTW or 

with the nice distinctions between them which have not 
yet been fully unravelled, are other instances. They 
seem to have been narratives of one kind or another. 
Akhyana, according to Oldenberg, was a mixture of verse ; 
according to Max Muller, Levi and others, ritual drama 
of a sort ; and according to Keith, literary dialogue. The 
classes Itihasa and Purapa which are identified with each 
other in some texts also point to the tendency to separa- 
tion of difPerent varieties of composition. In Vako- 
vakya Geldner sees an essential part of Itihasa-Purapa, 
the dramatic element as opposed to the narrative portion — 
Macdonell and Keith — Vedic Index. 

There is evidence of another kind also bearing on the 
development of the sesthetic consciousness of the earliest 
Hindus. This we might call the implicit as distinguished 
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from the explicit and articulate which has been set forth 
above. Very valuable in this respect are M, Bergaigne’s 
“ Observations sur les figures de E/hetorique dans le Bg- 
Veda ” and Dr. Aufrecht’s Preface to the second volume 
of his second edition of the Eg- Veda. The recurrence of 
certain devices rhetorical and poetic in the ]J/g-Veda 
shows that those had caught on, and the literary appetite 
required them to be constantly served up. Mr. Kane in 
his valuable contribution to the Indian Antiquary of 1912 
on the history of Alamkara points out instances of 
Atisayokti (Hyperbole), Upama (Simile) and Eupaka 
(Metaphor) in Eg’Veda 4 M. 68 S. 3, 1 M. 124 S. 7 and 
1 M. 164 S. 20 respectively. Pandit Durgil Prasad 
Dvivedi prefaces his edition of Sahitya-Darpaij.a with 
certain others.* As a matter of fact any rhetorician 
glancing through the verses of the Ijlg-Veda would 
come across many other varieties as well. Professor 
Adolph Kaegi in the Eg-Veda, p. 23, says of its 
language : 

Here the wonderful imagery of the language shines 
out in transparent clearness and exuberance of sparkling 
brilliancy. In a certain sense this dialogue too is artistic ; 
it is like the language of Homer, though to a smaller 
degree, a popular artistic or poetic speech developed in 
the guilds of singers, and the many conventional terms 
of expression in it plainly prove that the art of song had 
long been fostered in practice among the people. Here 
as in Homer we find fixed epithets, formulaic expressions 
confined to certain connections, rhetorical adornments, 
idioms and whole passages which repeatedly re-occur 
unchanged or with slight variations. Assonance, Homoio- 
teleuta, Parachesis and other Ehetorical figures and 


* Besides those already named, SSra (climax). This as well as Atisayokti are 
ilhistraied by Jagannatha in his BasagangadhAra by Vedic quotations. 
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specially the most varied play upon words are of frequent 
application ; the refrain repeating some principal thought 
is used with great freedom. 

"We might also add the use of Malopama or string of 
similes as in 1 M. 86 S. 8. 

In 1 M. 92 8. 4 Ushas is compared to a dancing girl 
This and the occurrence of in 10 M. 18 

S. 3 would point to the existence of the element of danc- 
ing that is associated with dramatic representation. 
Rhetorical interrogation occurs in 1 M. 84 8. 17 

“ ” etc. 

But the most remarkable evidence of a certain taste 
for verbal jingle is furnished by the 13 8uktas in succes- 
sion, from the 127th to the 139th of the 1st Mandala of 
the Rg-Veda, which are remarkable for the almost mono- 
tonous recurrence of the embellishment known as yamaha 
(chime). A critical examination of the entire Vedic 
literature comprehending not merely the hymns but also 
the Brahmanas and Upanishads is very likely to yield 
interesting results bearing on the evolution of Sahitya, 
but to sift this large mass of literature with the critic’s 
eye is not within the scope and purpose of the present 
discussion. The treatment of the beginnings has neces- 
sarily to occupy a limited compass in an essay that pur- 
ports to be a history of Sahitya-sastra and not of criticism 
in general. We have, therefore, to pass on rapidly to 
the early traces of the growth of Sahitya in classicad 
times. 
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Classical Literature in the Making. 

Mr, Kane in the series of articles in the Indian 
Antiquary already noticed concludes from literary allu- 
sions and references that the grammarian Panini was a 
poet who, according to Kshemendra, was the author of 
Patala-Vijaya and excelled in Upajfiti metre. Both the 
Sarngadhara-paddhati and Subhasitavall ascribe to him 
a number of verses. The age of Panini is generally taken 
to be the Ath century B.C. 

The Vartikas of Katyayana bear witness to the preva- 
lence of Akhyaikas before and in his time as witness the 
Vax’tika on Panini, IV. 3. 87. Katyayana, it has been 
suggested, was possibly Vararuci to whom a number of 
verses are attributed in the Subhasitavall. Patanjali 
speaks of a Kavya composed by Vararuci. Patanjali is 
generally held to have lived in the 2nd century B.C. 
Goldstucker places him in this period. His Mahabhashya 
refers to 3 akhyaikas, Vasavadatta, Sumanottara and 
Bhaimarathi and two poems dealing with Karnsa’s death 
and the humiliation of Bali (N. Bhaskaracarya’s Age of 
Patanjali, Adyar Series, No. 1). The conclusion is plain. 
Artificial poetry was not a sudden growth. Traces of the 
earliest stages in this process might have been obliterated, 
but that it was spread over a number of centuries before 
the literature reached its most developed form and came 
to be equipped with canons and conventions firmly fixed 
might be taken for granted. Mr. Kane is inclined to 
think that the elaborations of critical canons and 
figures of speech commenced possibly earlier than the 
beginning of the Christian Era. Dr. Biihler discussing 
the antiquity of the Indian • artificial poetry in connec- 
tion with Indian inscriptions opines that “ Indian artificial 
poetry developed itself not after but before the beginning 
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of the Christian Era ” (Ghate’s translation in the Indian 
Antiquary, 1913), 

Mention might also be made here of Yaska’s definition 
of in Nirukta III. 13 to the following effect : — 

“ ^ 

But the object compared to was not always of the 
type required by this definition, in the Vedas, e.g.^ in Rg- 
Veda, VIII. 3-18, Indra is invited to hearken to the 
words of the prayer like a lustful person. Such usages 
are a legion. 


The Natya-^aatra. 

The Bharatiya-Natya-^astra is the earliest extant 
systematic critical treatise in Sanskrit literature. The 
sudden emergence of a work so comprehensive in its scope 
militates against all ideas of evolution. The work in its 
present recension is not merely dramaturgic ; it has 
chapters on the histrionic art, music, dancing and prosody, 
and deals, besides, with many of the rhetorical topics. Nor 
are esthetics or Rasa-theory and psychology of the emo- 
tions including erotics overlooked altogether. Thus the 
work indicate^ considerable advance in critical thought. 
According to Bharata himself, the histrionic art on earth 
did not originate with him, but was brought down from 
Jieaven by one Kolahala variously named Kohela Vatsya 
or Kohala. Bharata also mentions ^ndilya and Dhurtita 
as some of the forerunners in this art. The account 
given by him of the origin of the mystery is interesting. 
It was primarily a celestial art and Bharata the sage was 
its originator- and raaster-oraftsman. A short time after 
Nahusha, a king of the lunar race, conquered heaven, he 
15 
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wanted to have a dramatic performance in his capital 
on earth. The actors in heaven who had on a former 
occasion incensed the sages who had been to witness their 
skill, and had been cursed to be Sudracaris by them, came 
down, lived on earth and left progeny ; these were classed 
as Siidras by Kautilya in his Artha-Sastra. Bharata himself 
did not leave his heavenly abode. Panini in the Siitras 

(IV. 3. 110) 

(iv. 3. iii) 

gives the names of certain dramaturgic writers such 
as ^ilali Krisasva. Dr. Biihler at the other extreme 
relying on a story in Kathasaritsagara places him in 
400 B. C. Mahamahopadhyaya Kara Prasad festrl con- 
siders the composition of the Natya-^astra to have been 
prior undeniably to Papini. He lays great stress on the 
occurrence of the word Pahrata in the Nstya-^tra, 
XXV. 89, and holds it to have been contemporary with 
the inscriptions of the Bamgadh caves. These caves 
were discovered by Col. Ouseley in the Sirguja country 
and the inscriptions have been deciphered to belong to 
the Asoka script. Dr. Bloch has noted in them markings 
and holes that would go to show that the caves were 
used for theatrical purposes. The occurrence of the 
word Lripadakhe ( ) an expert in acting confirms 
the same theory. In the time of Kautilya whose date 
is taken to be the 3rd century B. C. the Kus'l-lavas 
appear to have been a numerous class. Manu, it might 
be noted, denounces the stage and enjoins on Brahmins 
not to take part in dramatic representations. Such an 
injunction evidently points to the prevalence of what 
the great law-giver regarded as an evil. Manu also 
mentions qipi for Parthians in the 10th canto, verses 43-44, 
vrhence Prof, Nold6ke bn« come to the conclusion that 
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his work could not have been written before the Ist 
century B. C. Dr. Biihler came, however, to a different 
conclusion, and held that Manu could not have preceded 
the 6th century before the Christian Era. Those who 
hold to the theory of a Hellenic origin of the Indian 
drama would naturally be reluctant to assign the com- 
position of the Natya-^astra to a date prior to Alexander’s 
invasion. The question of Hellenic influence would be 
referred to when we come to discuss the Natya-^astra 
from a critical -point of view. It might here be pointed 
out in passing that the consideration of critical topics 
with reference to the drama has left certain permanent 
traces on the course of the development of the Sahitya. 
The dramatic or dramaturgic bias was never worked off 
as we shall find later on. The importance of the drama 
might be indicated incidentally by reference to the 
following verses of Varaana ; — 

That certain theories connected with literary crafts- 
manship were arrived at before the Christian Era, seems to 
us to be certain whether it be or be not possible to deter- 
mine with conclusive definiteness the date of Bharata.' 
Of this several proofs might be adduced, and more will 
come to light when a thorough sifting of the evidence 
furnished by the literature of this twilight period is 
effected. 

* NatyaSastra — £dibion>NirQaya SSgar. Com. by Abhinavagupta — vide Sahitya 
Parpapa YI. 51 n. 

^Com .-Sift by VidyftbhSsa^a. 

Prof* E. J. Eapson in his article Drama (Indian) in the Encyolopsedia of 
Keligion and Ethics, has shown that Bharata's Nafcya-^astra stands at the beginning 
of the Chdatian era and may be much ol^er (Yol. IV, p. 380, §§ 3 and 4)* 
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The Ratnayana. 

The date of the HSmayana which is believed by the 
orthodox to be the first specimen of secular poetry can 
hardly be pushed forward beyond the beginning of the 
Christian Era. Its pre- Buddhistic origin is taken to be 
demonstrable by many scholars. The second (Ayodhya) 
and the sixth (La^ka) Ka^da'S supposed to be the original 
nucleus out of which the whole has grown by accretions 
are assigned to 500 B.C., and the 1st (Adi) and the 7th 
(Uttara) Kapdas supposed to be later additions are 
referred to 200 B.O. and subsequent period. In the 
2nd Kan.da, Chapter 69, stanza 4, we hear of the perfor- 
mance of dramas at Ayodhya — 

In the 83rd chapter of the same Karwja, stanza 15 
makes mention of actors and actresses. 

111 the 4th Canto of the 1st Kanda we have 
this remarkable stanza (9). 

The use of the world “ adi ” and the mention of the 
other rasas evidently lead to the inference that this branch 
of literary study, namely, the consideration of the poetic 
sentiments, which we have designated as esthetics or 
i2a«a-theory, was common. 

Vdtsydyana’s Kdmasutra. 

The conclusion as to the existence of erotic studies about 
the beginning of the Christian Era is confirmed by an 
examination of this work — the first of its kind in extant 
literature. VstsySyana is the patronymic of the proper 
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name MallanSga. It is hard to believe that it could 
have been composed later than the Natya Sastra, consider- 
ing the style in which it is written — a style distinctly 
aphoristic in nature and reminiscent of the Sutra period 
(600 to 200 B. C.) The terminus ad quern of this work 
has been sought to be fixed by Prof. Chakladar as not 
later than the 3rd century of the Christian Era. Vatsya- 
yaua himself mentions certain previous writers on 
erotics siring, 

(on whose work his 
own is based) and Prof. Chakladar in his article 

contributed to the Journal of tlie Department of Letters, 
University of Calcutta, Vol. 4, pp. 86-122, shows that 
five of the Sutras are taken almost verbatim from 
Apastamba Grhyasutra and possibly some others from 
BaudhAyana Grhyasutra. Both these works belong to 
the Sutra period which, as already mentioned, is generally 
held to lie between 600 and 200 B. C. The Kama-Sutra 
also embodies certain passages from the Artha-Sastra 
(B. C. 300) and seems to follow the plan of that work. 
Eor this reason certain scholars, for example Roy S. C. 
Vasu Bahadur Vidyarpava (in the Modern Review, 
March 1918, p. 274), have sought to identify 
Vatsyayana with Kautilya. ^ama Sastri who has edited 
and translated the famous work on statecraft of the 
Indian Machiavelli, in his note on the supposed identity 
of Vatsyayana and Kautilya, in the Journal of the Mythic 
Society, Vol. 6, pp. 210-216, holds the authors of the 
Kama-Sfltra and NyAya-Bhasya to have been the same 
person. Mm. Dr. S. 0. Vidyabhusan in the Indian 
Antiquary, 1916, p. 82, also accepts the same view. 
There is a Sdtra of Vatsyayana which runs thus 
“ ” etc., and it has 

been conjectured that the story of AvimAraka here 
alluded to is possibly that of BhAsa’s drama of the same 
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name, just as the stories of Ahalya and ^akuntala are 
very probably remembered from the two epics. In the 
Tantrakbyayikft the earliest recension of the Fauoatautra 
approximately dated 300 A. C., among the different 
Sastras enumerated figures Kama-^astra which might 
possibly be Vatsyayana’s work. Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa, 
Canto 19, Verse 31, reads like a close imitation of 
certain Sutras while much the same might be said of the 
l7th Verse of the 7th Canto of Kumarasambhava. 
Peterson writing in J. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. 18, pp. 109 
and 110, holds the famous sloka in ^akuntala beginning 
“ ” etc., to be moulded on another 

Sutra. But more definite data for the determination of 
the chronology of this work arc the mentions of 
who reigned at the beginning of the 
Christian Era (Sir 11. G. Bhandarkar — Early History of 
Deccan, p. 3 ; vide also J.B.O.R.S., Vol. 3, pp. 441- 
2), and of an From all these indications 

which help in fixing the upper and lower limits, 
Prof. Chakladar concludes that Vatsyayana the author 
of the Kftma-Sutra lived about the middle of the 
3rd century A.C. 

Regarding the predecessors of Vatsyayana it is 
pointed out that CarayaQ.a and Ghotakamukha, who 
according to Prof. Jacobi are the same as Dirghacarayana 
and Ghotakamukha of Kautilya’s Artha-Sasti’a, V. 6, 
would therefore have lived prior to the 4th centrury B.C. ; 
while Dattaka and Vabhravya their predecessors must 
have lived still earlier. Of the others, Suvarnanabha is 
said to be the same that Rajaiekhara in his EAvya- 
Mlmamsa refers to as the author of a work on a subject 
connected with erotics, namely, Bati-Nirhaya, and 

Identified with Bon of of the 3rd Century 13. C. 

(Archssological Survey of W. India, Vol. IV, p. 103, and Dr. Bhandflrktir on the 
Oorjam, J.&B.E.A.8., XXi, p. 430). 
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Kucumara as the one who had according to the same 
writer’s enumeration dealt with the Aupanisadic Section. 
If these identifications be correct, it seems a little 
remarkable that Vatsyayana should not have mentioned 
any of his predecessors more contiguous to his own date 
but should have looked so far back as to the 4th century 
B,C. This would argue a certain bre^ in the 
continuity of the study. There is another consideration 
which makes one demur to the conclusion of Prof. 
Chakladar. In examining the portion of the Natya 
Sastra that deals with erotics side by side with Vatsya- 
yana’s Kama SQtra, one comes upon certain minute details 
of classifi.cation in the former work which are not to be 
met with in the latter. The comparative study of these 
works would lead one to suppose that the Kama Sutra 
is of a more elementary character in certain respects and 
improvements were effected by the Natya Sastra. 

Thus the Kama Sutra (II. i. 1, 2) mentions only three 
varieties of males (nAyakas), mz., rfjj, grf and and 
three varieties of women and whereas 

the Natya-sastra mentions 24 varieties (XXII. 96. 142) 
of females. The Sahitva-sastra cannot be said to be 
primarily concerned with these topics, but it merely 
incorporates certain natural and elegant poses of lovers 
and their sweethearts in their mutual relations for 
purposes of literary representation. The classification of 
heroines, again, in relation to the hero is fuller in the 
Natya-^stra than in the Kama Sotra. The former 
mentions eight varieties and 

io forth. 

Dramaturgy as revealed in Bha^o^s Ndtakas. 

If the Natakas of Bhasa really possess the antiquity 
that is claimed for them byT. Ganapati Sastri, they would 
not merely confirm the conclusion about the development 
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of critical thought in India before the Christian Era 
but would also solve the question why Dramaturgy 
more than any other branch of literary criticism came to 
the fore in the earliest times. The learned editor of the 
dramas of Bhasa relying on the disregard of the strict 
rules of grammar by the dramatist concludes that he was 
prior even _to Panini and belonged to the 6th century B O. 
Mm. H. P. Sastri accepts the priority of Bhasa to 
Panini, and ascribes the comparative modernness of his 
prakrit to the emendations of scribes and points out 
certain prakrit words that are not to be found in the 
Prakrit of later periods, say, that of the time of Kalidasa. 
K. P. Jayaswal is inclined to refer Bhasa to the middle of 
the 1st century B.O. The tests that he applies are both 
internal and external ; and relate to the style as well as 
to the contents of the dramas. The language is palpably 
prior to the artificiality that cropped up since the Rudra- 
dAman inscription (2nd century A.C.). Neither long 
compounds nor studied alliteration distinguish his style. 
The word is used in a good sense and not as in 

the Mababharata where it signifies a The com- 
pound means a Kuinara or a prince as in the 

Siddapur inscription of Asoka. In the 
page 34, the family of Udayana is described as comparable 
to and it is pointed out that 

the force of such a simile came to be lost upon the com- 
pilers of the Puranas. Again the word means as 

in early Buddhistic literature a female evil spirit. The 
story known as which is unknown to the present 

recension of the Mahabharata is referred to as being 
contained in it. This indicates that Bhasa was conversant 
w'ilh an earlier recension of the great epic. The latest 
recension, the one that has come down to us, is dated 
about 300 A.C. Therefore, the lowest limit for BhAsa's 
dramas is about 260 A.C. The dramas depict a society 
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just adopting Buddhistic institutions, although Bhasa 
himself makes no secret of hating them. Therefore he 
might be referred to the closing period of the anti- 
Buddhistic dynasties of the Sungas and the Kanvas. 
In the Prasasti or eulogistic verse a “ one-umbrella 
Emperor ” Rajasirnha is mentioned. This would point 
to a period between Oandra-gupta and the Kusans, 326 B.O. 
to the Ist century A.C. In trying to arrive at more 
definite results, Jayswal points out that Rajasirnha is 
surnanied Upendra in and by a pun as TfiTBni 

in the Among orthodox kings of the 1st and 

2nd centuries B.O. there was one Kanvayana Narayajja 
(63 to 41 B.O.) and there is just a possibility that he 
might be the monarch. Again, it has been concluded 
from the references in the Mahabhasya, the discovery of 
the theatrical structure at Jogimara cave, and the known 
devotion of Sumitra, son of Agnimitra, to the stage that 
histrionics was in special prominence in the Sunga period. 
The observations of the same writer in the J.A.S.B. 1913, 
p. 259, also bear on the state of the dramatic art about 
the time that Bhasa is supposed to have lived and on the 
improvements effected by him. He quotes the verse of 
Bapa in the Harsacarita which runs thus “ 

w’tt — I. 16 . 

It bears testimony to the appearance of the Sutradhara, 
of numerous actors, and to the occurrence of Patakas or 
episodes, in other words of a plot of many threads. If 
the bringing in of many actors in the course of the re- 
presentation was an innovation due for the first time to 
Bhasa, he is entitled to more credit than Sophocles who, 
as recorded by Aristotle, “ raised the number of actors 
to three.” Jayswal is of opinion that Bhasa invented the 
prologue which is however of a crude type in his dramas. 
The Nandi was left out of histrionics by him. Nor is the 
VTTWTWT in his dramas the sort of short epilogue of the 


16 
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refined type that marks the conclusion of later dramas. 
Apart from the stage-direction of retiring to the dressing 
room change of venue is not indicated. Bhasa’s 

natakas fall into several categories. Thus 

and consist- 

ing, of not less than five acts each might by reason of their 
other characteristics as well be treated as natakas. 
q^^(nsr despite its lacking the ^rngara Rasa so 
essential to this end might on account of its three acts 
and a dozen actors be reckoned as a Samavakara. Speci- 
mens of Vyayoga are found in 

and — all one-act pieces, although in 

and qrWHT? female characters are not as few as 
they are enjoined to be in a Vyayoga. might be 

considered as an Utsrstikanka, and as an 

Ihamrga, though in the colophon it is described as a 
Natika, in consideration of its four Acts and the representa- 
tion of a battle, and though incomplete, seems to 

be of the same variety as viz., a It thus 

appears that 6 out of the 10 varieties of the liupaka are 
exemplified in the writings of Bhasa, The term Vyayoga 
itself is found in the name of one of the pieces. Side by 
side with this conscious attempt at variety in tlie dramatic 
art, there is in him a simplicity in the employment of 
rhetorical devices. The figures of speech used by him 
are of the commonest type — TJpama, Drstanta and 
Arthantaranyasa which are employed in common parlance. 
If, however, Bhasa is appreciative of the beauties of 
different types of drama, he is also in certain instances 
regardless of the strict rules of dramaturgy, and for this 
reason it has been supposed that the dramaturgic work, if 
any, that existed in his time was not Bharata’s Natya- 
^stra but one of its fore-runners. 
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The First Six Centuries of the Christian Era. 

A long distance of time separates the Natya ^astra 
from Bhamaha and Daij.dlin who are the earliest writers 
on poetics and rhetoric as distinguished from drama- 
turgy ; but, though the gap in the continuity of critical 
literature has yet to be filled in, it should not be supposed 
that there is a total lack of materials. Mr. Kane refers 
to a Girnar inscription of the 2nd century A. C. written 
in prose and characterised by compounds as Avell as figures 
of speech like Therein occurs the 

significant combination of words 

“ ” etc. 

The question of Sanskritic culture in this period is with 
considerable minuteness dealt with in Dr. Blihler’s article 
on the Indian Inscriptions and the Kavya wdiich is tran- 
slated in the Indian Antiquary of 1913. These inscrip- 
tions are regarded by him “ as sound proof-stones for the 
theories about the development of Indian intellectual life ” 
in this period. He refutes Max-Miiller’s theory of the 
renaissance of Sanskrit literature about the 6th century 
A.C., and, basing himself on the Gupta inscriptions in 
the 3rd volume of Dr. Fleet’s Corpus Inscriptionem 
Indicarum, he says that “ it is possible to prove the 
existence of a Kavya literature in Sanskrit and Prakrit 
during the first five centuries of our era ” and the setting 
in of a great pei’iod of literature which brought into 
general prominence the style of the poetic school of 
Vidarbha or Berar before the middle of the fourth 
century. 

This is also confirmed by the evidence furnished by 
Asvaghosa’s Buddha-caritam which was translated into 
Chinese between 414 and 421 A.C. Beal, the translator 
of the Chinese version into English, makes Asvaghosa a 
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contemporary and minister of Kaniska who flourished in 
78 A.C. Besides the Buddha-caritam he wrote a Kavya 
entitled Saundarananda (J.A.S.B. 1909). 

Von Liiders in his Bruchstucke der buddhistischen 
Dramen suggests that the two fragments of dramas found by 
him proceeded possibly from the same writer. These dramas 
are written in Sanskrit and Prakrit. There is an element 
of allegory in them much like that in Krsflia Misra’s 
Prabodhacandrodaya. The first drama deals exclusively 
with Buddhistic doctrines, and, among the characters that 
figure in it, we find abstractions like Buddhi, Dhrti and 
Kirti all of whom use the Sanskrit tongue. The second 
has a greater human interest and includes among its 
dramatis personae a courtesan and a vidusaka besides the 
hero and Dhananjaya. These dramas have been referred 
by Liiders to Kushan times, and ascribed to Asvaghosa. 
The antiquity of these dramas is undoubted, whatever the 
truth might be underlying the attribution of their author- 
ship to Asvaghosa. The exact chronological relation 
between these dramas and those of Bhasa is an interesting 
problem that still remains to be discussed. Of Asvaghosa’s 
Buddha-caritam which in the colophon of all manuscripts 
is described as a Mahakavya, Dr. Cowell says that it shows 
the author’s acquaintance with the teachings of Hindu 
rhetoric or alamkara and supports Dr. Btlhler’s theory 
as to the development of the classical Kavya and alarrikara 
in the early centuries of the Christian Era. Dr. Cowell, 
while calling Asvaghosa the “ Ennius of the classical 
age of Sanskrit poetry ” by reason of his often being^' 
rough and obscure but full of native strength and beauty, 
points out the figures of speech recognised by dlar/ikarikas 
that are to be found in his poem. TJparaa (simile), 
Utpreksa (poetic fancy) and Bfipaka (metaphor) — the 
common figures of speech are of frequent occurrence. 
Personification is detected in VIII. 37, 
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(allegory — Cowell) or indirect description (Dr, G. Jha) 
occurs in 1, 76, in V. 26. 

In the Slst stanza of the 3rd Canto the use of the 
word seems to be distinctly in the technical sense of 

a counter-emotion called forth to cancel one already 
prevailing in accordance with the definition in Sahitya- 
darpaqia — 

The Vasanadatta of Suhandhu also furnishes sub- 
stantial evidence as to the growth of the rhetorical science. 
The style is paronoraastic in many places and the author 
is proud of his skill in the use of this device (pp. 357-8 
Vani-Vilasa Edition). There is also the mention of many 
rhetorical devices and figures of speech as at pages 146, 
158, 238, 303. The terminus ad quern of the date of 
Suhandhu is the beginning of the 7th century — the 
date of the composition of Harsacarita (Columbia Univer- 
sity Edition of Vasavadatta — Introduction, p. 12). 

Bawxbhatta' s Kadambarl and Harshacarita also bear 
out this view as to the growth of Sahitya in the 6th and 
7th Centuries, Bana is full of assurance as to the 
effectiveness of etc. (Peterson’s Edition, p. 2). 

He distinguishes and and testifies to the 

prevalence of acrostics (p. 7). 

This is also the place where we might refer to the 
mention made by rhetoricians from the 6th Century 
onwards of their predecessors, Aufrecht in Vol. XVI of 
Indische Studien refers to Dharmakirti as one of the 
oldest writers on alamkara on the strength of a passage 
in Vasavadatta (p. 235, Hall’s Edition), Bhamaha men- 
tions Ramasarma, Rajamitra, ^akhavardhana, MedhSvi, 
(II. 19 ; 11. 58 ; II. 45; III. 10 ; II. 47 ; II. 88, etc.). 

Sauddhodani whose work served as the basis of Kesava 
Misra’s Alainkara Sekhara is also regarded as one of these 
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oldest writers. The following passage from the Kavya- 
mlmamsa of B-ajasekhara also furnishes a number of 
names and subjects of treatment pertaining to this 
period : — 

B%?Tra5T:, 

T?:, 

?;^TrqqBfTqr* 

^fq”— (P- !)• 

B. Histokicai, Survey — From 'i'he VIth to the 
XVIIIth Century. 

Dandin and Bhamaha. 

The chronological relation between Bhamaha and 
Dandin is one of the vexed questions of Sanskrit literary 
history. That Bhamaha preceded Anandavardhana, 
Abhinavagupta, Ruyyaka and even Udbhata is clear from 
the circumstance of his being quoted by all of these 
{vide J.E.A.S,, 1897, p. 286), Bhamaha’s father was 
Bakrilagomin. On the one hand Mr. Narasimha Iyengar 
writing in J.B.A.S., 1906, p. 535, regards him to have been 
later than Dapdin, and, on the other, K, P. Trivedi the 
Editor of the Kavyalamkara in the Bombay Sanskrit 
Series, holds him to have been prior to the author of the 
Kavyadarsa. Bhamaha mentions a Nyasakara. The 
question has been asked, if this makes him later than 
Jinendra-buddhi author of q»if*iqnfqqT’iiqt%qiTj that is, 
later than the middle of 8th century A. C. Bhamaha 
salutes Sarva whom he describes as Sarvajna. Now the 
Amarakosa gives the latter as one of the names of 
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Buddha. The Gomin in his father’s name is a Bud- 
dhistic title meaning ‘ reverend.’ The name Bakrila 
again sounds like Bahula, Bamila, Somila, and the like, 
which are known to have belonged to Buddhists. Certain 
passages in the two works Kavyadarsa and Kavyalam- 
kara appear strikingly similar and there are a few others 
in either that look like the criticism of the other. 
Hence arises the puzzle as to which of them preceded 
the other and over this much learned ink has been spent. 
Now ; Namisadhu a commentator on Budrata names the 
predecessors of his original in the order “ 

Medhavirudra has been taken as one word by 
some critics on the analogy of Kalidasa’s appellation of 
Medha-rudra (Trikandasesa-Brahamvarga — sloka 26). It 
is noteworthy, however, that Namisadhu elsewheie in his 
commentary uses the name Medhavi (II. 40, 88, etc.). 
The question that consequently suggests itself is, which 
Budra is signified? Is it Budrabhatta the author of the 
Srngaratilaka ? The answer to this question is generally 
in the affirmative. Further it is to be noted that 
Udbhata wrote a commentary entitled Bhamaha-vivarana 
(Udbhata, Chapter 1). Therefore, Bhamaba cannot be 
later than the first half of the 8th century but might 
have flourished in the latter half of the 7th century. 
On this ground he becomes posterior to Dandin whose 
age is supposed to be the end of the 5th or of the 6th 
century A. C. Mr. Kane Avriting in J. B. A. S., 1908, p. 
64 i 6 , and following and Pathak contributing to J. B. B. 
B. A. S., Vol. XXIII, p. J4<9, support Mr. Iyengar in 
this view. 

B. Narasinhachar at p. 90 of the Indian Antiquary, 
1912, seeks to refute this view. According to Dr. Biihler, 
BhSpmaha was a Kasmirian and belonged possibly to the 
6th century. Narasinhachar in his Introduction to the 
KS-vyavalokanam, a Kannada work on poetics, brings into 
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prominence verse 961 in it which gives certain predeces- 
sors of the author in this order 

Taru^avacaspati, who did not follow Dapdin at a 
longer distance of time than three centuries or so, in 
commenting on Kavyadarsa, I. 21, II. 236, and IV. 
4, represents Da?idi*i in accordance with tradition as 
criticising Bhamaha. As to the quotation from the 
Nyasakara proving Bhamaha following Jinendra-buddhi, 
it is pointed out that there were many Nyasakaras ; there 
was one a commentator on Panini who 

has been assigned to the close of the 6th century by 
Mr. Rice, and it is not unlikely that this Nyasakara might 
have been referred to by Bhamaba, and it is perhaps 
this Nyasakara who is mentioned in the Harsacarita of 
Bapa {vide J. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XXII 1, p. 94). 

The controversy as to either Dandin or Bhamaha 
quoting or criticising the other is inconclusive. It might 
well have been that certain ideas concerning poetics 
and rhetoric were current in a particular school, and 
therefore the criticism might as well be supposed to have 
been levelled against the school as against a particular 
writer. The continuity and antiquity of the tradition 
in favour of Bhamaha’s priority are entitled to great 
weight. Abhinavagupta and Mammata revere him and 
call his work the Akara or the source of rhetorical 
disquisitions. or the rhetoricians 

beginning with Bhamaha is a form of expression which 
we frequently note as in 

Vagbhata’s Kavyanusasana — p. 116 (Nirnaysagar edition). 
Ruyyaka’s Alamkarasarvasva, p. 3 „ 

VidySdhara’s Ekavali — p. 80 (Bombay Skt. series). 


— Printed as appendix to PratSparudriya in Bombay Sanskrit 

Series. 
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Prof. H. Jacobi in his arbicle on the Yakrokti and the 
Antiquity of Dai^^in (Z. D. M. G., Band XLIV, p. 138) 
on these grounds shows him to have been posterior to 
Bhamaha. It is therefore taking no undue risks to regard 
him as the predecessor of Dandin and as one who there- 
fore flourished at the beginning of the 6th century. 

In determining the age of Bhamaha one is also under 
the necessity of doing the same for Da^din. Attempts to 
fix his time began with Wilson who supported by Peterson 
held him to have been later than Vamana (8th century) 
and to have been so late as to belong to the eleventh cen- 
tury. Mr. Lewis Rice discovered an inscription dated 
1128 A. C. (Inscriptions from ^ravana Belgola, p. 43) 
in which a verse by Dapidin praising the Jaina 
writer Srlvardhadeva author of Curamani occurs. This 
would argue a very late date for him, but Peterson says that 
this Da^din is another individual and the author of 
Mallika-Maruta. Considerable ingenuity and learning 
have been exercised in the interpretation of Rajasekhara’s 
verse quoted in the ^rq^adharapaddhati : 

Does this verse refer to the author of Kavyadar^, and, 
if so, what are the two other pillars of his fame ? Indian 
scholars of the old type have all along assumed the 
second work to have been Dasakumaracaritam and 
scholars of the West also for a considerable time accepted 
this tradition without question. Mr. Agashe both in the 
Indian Antiquary, 1916, p. 67, and in his introduction 
to the reprint of Biihler and Peterson’s edition^of Da^- 
kumS>racaritam writes against this view and with great 
force of argument. The DasakumSracaritam is character- 
ised by numerous instances of (indecency), 

17 
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(vulgar suggestion), (caoophany), 

(solecism) and many other faults that the writer of 
Kavyadarsa very emphatically condemns. Is it likely 
that the same writer should -have composed both 
these works ? Would an exponent of the correct school 
be in his own composition guilty of such flagrant 
breaches of his own precepts ? On the assumption 
that the sloka quoted above applies to the author 
of Kavyadarsa, different scholars have put forward 
various works as included in the trinity. Thus the 
Mrcchakatika has had advocates of its claim to that 
honour. Pischel who started the bold theory after having 
given up Bhasa’s authorship of the same evidently mis- 
understood Pratiharenduraja’s comment on Udbhat{'’s 
Kavyalamkarasarasamgraha (Nir^aya-Sagara lildition, 
p. 26). Peterson in assigning Dapdifi to a late epoch 
of Indian history considered the Mrcchakatika to have 
been composed in a period in which people had begun to 
forget Sanskrit composition. This view, to say the least, 
is very strange, and is wholly opposed to the impression 
of the large body of Indian scholars. The Mrcchakatika 
was written at a time when the Sanskrit language 
was just assuming a rigid classical form, and not 
when people came to forget composition in Sanskrit. 
The nearer we come to our own times the more strict 
becomes the adherence to the rules of grammar and Sahi- 
tya, and it is difidcult to prove the contrary. Jacobi in the 
Indische Studien, XVII, p. 44, suggested that the other 
work besides Kavyadarsa and Dasakumara was called 
Chandoviciti. It is true that in Kavyadarsa, V. 2, in the 
sloka beginning “ ” etc., Dandin declares 

hrs intention of avoiding the discussion of Prosodic topics 
as they were dealt with in Chandoviciti. Now 
as one of the branches of study had been recognised from 
the earliest times. It might again be that the XVI Chapter 
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of the Natya-^astra is specifically referred to in this word. 
We might compare Vasavadatta “ 

Peterson thinks that the third pillar of his fame is a work 
entitled Kalapariccheda which he believes to be men- 
tioned in Kavyadarsa, III. I7l — a work not available. 
Agashe however holds on the strength of certain quotations 
that the term Prabandha means a creative poetic work 
and not a scientific treatise at all. Even in the face of the 
sloka, or perhaps in keeping with it, viz . : 

il” 

it is strongly to he suspected that Rajasekhara’s 
verse does not refer to Dandin the author of Kavyadarsa. 
And it seems to be much better to think of the great 
poetician as not engaging in any work of creative liter- 
ature which strangely violates for lack of power or of 
care the dicta that he authoritatively lays down in 
his critical work. This would well accord with the 
indigenous tradition which speaks of a Dandin who was 
Kalidasa’s contemporary and of whom perhaps “ 

” is a justified appreciation. The contention 
that Dandin the author of Kavyadarsa did not write 
Dasakumaracaritam is fortified by the mention of the 
name of Danfiin in various authors as one of the earliest 
writers on SShitya, and by the absence in such works of 
any reference to Dasakumaracaritam. Thus Pathak in 
his Introduction to Nrpatuiiga’s Kavirajaniarga, p. 13, 
points out that 6 verses in the same are literal translations 
from Kavyadarsa as also most of the verses in the 3rd 
Fariocheda, but the Dasakumaracaritam is not referred to 
at all. N. A. Ramanuja Iyengar writing in 1914 similarly 
pointed out that Nagavarma an Alamkarika of the 12th 
century mentioned Dandin along with BhSmaha, Rudrata 
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and Yamana. It is curious that Dasakumara is not men- 
tioned in any Sahitya Treatise till the end of 11th century, 
namely, in Sarasvatl-Kanthahhai’ana. 

This point need hot however be laboured further. 
The date of Dandin has been sought to be settled more 
definitely by reference to the genealogies of the Kanarese 
Dynasties. Taru^avacaspati the earliest commentator on 
Dandin in commenting on Kavyadarsa III. 114, says that 
the KancI in it is to be understood to refer to the city 
under the rule of the Pallava kings who were the rulers of 
Southern India till the middle of the 8th century. Dandin 
possibly lived in the reign of Rajavarma, a Saivaking,as is 
to be gathered from Kavyadarsa II. 279.’ This Baja- 
varma is perhaps Narasimha-varma II whose other 
name was Rajasimhavarma. The period of his existence is 
therefore the last quarter of the 7th century. Dr. Pleet 
is entitled to credit for this identification. The pi’aise 
that is put into the mouth of this king in II. 279 is such 
as would be worthy of a Saiva king. The occurrence of the 
word as in 1.5 and 1 1.172 confirmsjthe ti’adition of 

the book having been composed for the benefit of a pupil. 
Now Narasimha Varma’s son, Mahendra Varma, was the 


‘ Com. on Kftvyfidarsa — by — Madras Edition by Prof. Rangaoarya. 

— — Ed. Ilangacarya 1910. 

— — by Visvanatha. 

— by 

— by Narasimha Kavi. His ancestors from the fifth 
generation downwards were 
—by 

—by PwiPf 

— — by Harinfltha, brother of Bhfinu and Vi^vadhara. 

— — by Mallinatha, 'son of Jaganatha. 

— — by Bhima. 

— fRT — by VSdighanghal (?) 

Com. by Tribhuvancandra. 
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author of a burlesque Narasimha-Varma beiuof 

the son and successor of Parainesvara Varma it might 
safely be concluded that he lived in the latter half of 
the 7th century. 

In the opening verse of Kavyadarsa occur the words 
There is a tradition that this called forth 
a rejoinder from a Vidyaka or Vijjaka in the following 

words {vide ^arngadharapaddhati and Subbasitavali) 

♦ 

This Vijjaka has been identified with the queen of Oan- 
draditya the eldest son of Pulakesi II, conqueror of Harsa 
(Indian Antiquary, Vol. VIII, p. 163, and Vol. VIII, p. 44) 
from the N erur and Kcchre Grants w hich are dated 659 A.C. 
Dan^in if he did not precede her might be taken to have 
been her contemporary, llao Saheb T. A. Gopinatha Rao 
at page 200 of the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. Ill, holds the 
same view on the strength of certain other inscriptions. 


Agnipurdna. 

The age of the Agnipurana is another puzzle of 
Indian literary history. The orthodox view about the 
date of the Purajjas is. that they were composed by a 
single individual, Vyasa, and were therefore produced in 
the same epoch. The writer of the Krsnanandinl TikS 
on Baladeva’s Sahityakaumudi says in keeping with this 
traditional view that “ Bharata threw into concise Karikas 
the science of poetry as it stood in the Vahnipurana.’* 
(Prof. Peterson — Report of Sanskrit Manuscripts, p. 12, 
Vol. 1883, J.B.B.R.A.S.) The commentator Mahesvara 
on the Kavyaprakasa says likewise : — “ 

I 
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Pandits Jhalkikara and Dvivedi fall in with this view. 
On the other hand, R. L. Mitra in the second volume of 
his edition of the Agnipura^a quotes Prof, Wilson to 
this effect : — “ It is evident that it is a compilation from 
various works. From the absence of any exotic materi- 
als, it might be pronounced earlier -with few exceptions 
than the Mahomedan invasion. From the absence also 
of any controversial or sectarial spirit, it is probably 
anterior to the struggles that took place in the 8th and 
9th centuries of our era between the followers of ^iva and 
Vishnu.” The Puranas that abound in episodes are 
generally taken to be comparatively modern. Judged by 
this test also, as also by their contents, Visnu, Vayu and 
Agnipurapa appear to be much older than the rest. 
Chapters 6th to 16th give accounts of Rama, Krsna and 
of the Pandavas after the Ramayapa and the Mahabharata. 
These chapters prove conclusively that the work is long 
posterior to the Ramayana and Mahabharata and written 
at a time when those works had become old and 
abstracts of them were likely to be prized by general 
readers. The manner in which the summaries have been 
given precludes the idea of their being the germs out of 
which the epics have been elaborated. In 33 chapters 
from the 218th onwards dealing with Rajadharma, quota- 
tions or what appear like them from the Mahabharata, the 
Karaandaklya-nitisara and ^ukraniti occur frequently. The 
principles enunciated are the same that have been illus- 
trated in the fables of Pancatantra and the Hitopadesa. 
The chapters from the 278th onwards deal with medicine. 
It is curious that Agni the interlocutor proposes to ex- 
plain the Ayurveda in the very words in which ^usruta 
was taught by Dhanvantari. Therefore it might be 
taken to be subsequent to the age of Susruta ; and not 
merely so, but the interval was long enough to lead to 
confusion between the surgeons and the physicians, for 
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it is to be noted that Dhanvantari and ^ufruta are repre- 
sented indiscriminately as such. There is also the mention 
of a sage Salihotra who taught horse-treatment. The whole 
of the Rsi’s work, the Purana says, is not available, but 
only a version by the fourth Pandava namely Nakula. 
It has been brought to light and might here be noted 
in passing that in 1381 A. C. a Sanskrit work named 
Salotar appeared in Persian garb under the name Kar- 
rat-ul Mulk.* The treatment of poetics in AgnipurS,na, 
chapters 336 to 347, shows no trace of the Uhvani theoiy. 
It might therefore be presumed that the Agnipura^a or 
at any rate the portion of it that deals witli poetics dated 
from a period previous to Anandavardhana. The occur- 
rence of two verses in the Agnipurilna (chapter 338, 10- 
11 and 364, 14-15) which are cited in the Uhvanyaloka, 
p. 222, also lend colour to this view of the pre-Dhvani 
character of the Agnipura^ia. 

Vamana. 

The age of Vamana again is not without its difficulties. 
Biihler in his report of Kasmirian Manuscripts (p. 651) 
refers him to the 10th century. Dr. Cappeller in his 
edition of the Kavyalarpkara makes Vamana posterior to 
1000 A. C, This is the lowest limit. The upper limit is 
that suggested by MM. Pandit Durga Prasad who holds 
him to have been not earlier than the 7th century. Be- 
tween these tAvo there is the opinion of Messrs. Regnaud 
and MacDonell Avho place him in the 8th century. Dr. 
Pischel in his introduction to Srngaratilaka for the first 
time joined issue with Cappeller and held Dandin to 
have been his predecessor and regarded him as not refer- 
able to a date later than the 8th century. The question 


— Edn. in two Vols. by R. L. Mittra — Also Bangavasi Edition. 
— by Mukulabhatta eou of Kallata Bhat^. 
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of the date of Vamana the author of the KavySlamlcara 
is bound up with another, namely, whether he waa the 
same as the author of Kasikavrtti on Pacini composed 
by a Vamana and Jayaditya. It has to be noted that 
the Nyasa a commentary on the Kasika is mentioned 
in II. 112 of Magha’s ^isupalavadha, and again that 
quotations from Magha figure in the Kavyalamkara. 
Reference to the Kasika hjis been traced in Itsing the 
Chinese traveller’s Itinerary. His travels were accom- 
plished between 671 and 696 A. C. It is therefore clear 
that Dr. Cappeller’s contention as to our Vamana having 
also been the author of the Kasika is untenable. Max 
Muller in “ India : what it can teach us,” p. 338, 
says that the Kasika could not have been later than 660, 
and Mr. Kane in his article in the J. B. B. R. A. S. says 
that Vamana could not be earlier than 760 A. C. The 
arguments advanced by him supplement those of Mr. 
Fathak in J. B. B. R. A. S. 1908 who conclusively refutes 
Kielhorn’s view that Magha in Sisupalavadha II. 112 
could not have referred to the Nyasa and supports the 
commentators Mallinatha and Vallabha’s interpretations 
of this stanza. For it is to be noted in the first instance 
that Pratiharenduraja the pupil of Mukula, the author 
of Abhidhavrttimatrka and the son of Kallata refers to 
Vamana as an authority on the Alaipkara Sastra in his 
commentary on Udbhata (Deccan College Manuscripts, 
Fol. 59, 61). From Rajataraugini, V. (56, we learn that 
Kallata was a contemporary of Avantivarman. Now 
Avantivarman’s regnal period was 856 to 883. Therefore 
Mukula lived about 900 and PratlliSrenduraja, his pupil, 
cannot be later than the middle of the 10th century ; 
consequently Vamana who must have preceded him 
could not be later than 900 A. 0. Secondly, the 
Vsmana-Sutra is frequently quoted by Abhinavagupta. 
At page 37 of the Locana he says that the verse beginning 
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was introduced in the DhYanySloka 
by Anandavardhana with special reference to the 
views of Vamana and Bhamaha. Again Abhinavagupta 
distinctly says that Vamana flourished before Ananda- 
vardhana who was 2 k, protege (A Avantivarman (866 to 883). 
On this ground the date of Vamana might be pushed 
back to the first half of the 9th century. Further, the 
Ra3atara]3.gini IV. 497 mentions a Vamana who was the 
minister of King Jayapida (746 to 776). The tradition 
that passes current among the pandits of Kasmir looks upon 
this Vamana to have been an Alamkarika. Dr. Buhler in 
his Kasmirian Report records his inclination to accept 
this tradition. This would place Vamana in the second 
half of the 8th century. That Vamana did not live 
anterior to 750 A. C. is a proposition that rests on very 
firm ground. Under the figure Rupaka (IV. 4, 3, 6, p. 
60, of the Nirnayasagar edition) Vamana quotes Bhava- 
bhuti’s sloka beginning “ 

Now it is well known that Bhavabhuti’s patron Yasovar- 
man was subdued by Lalitaditya of Kasmir. V. Smith 
at page 793 of J. E. A. S. 1908 fixes the year of Yaso- 
varman’s accession as 728 A. 0., and Dr. Bhandarkar, 
with all the authority that his name connotes, in his 
preface to Malatimadhava, p. 10, says that Bhavabhuti 
lived towards the end of the 7th century. Vamana 
quoting from Bhavabhuti cannot therefore be earlier. 
In view of these considerations we might with some 
assurance hold Vamana to have flourished in the latter 
half of the 8th century. Pandit Vamanacarya Jhalkikara 
proceeds upon a ground of a different nature. There is 
in the 3rd Adhikarai^ia— second Adhyaya of the Sutra- 
vrtti a quotation from Amarusatakam, namely, the sloka 
beginning About the composition 

of the Amarusatakam the traditional legend is that 
Sankaracarya (born in 846 Vikrama year = 788 A.C.) 
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animated by infusing his own spirit the body of a king 
Amaru in which life was extinct, and thus composed the 
string of verses, Sankara’s authorship of the Amaru- 
satakam is accepted by its commentator Devasankar. 


JJdbhata. 

Udbhata the author of the Kavyalamkarasarasah- 
graha called also Alamkarasarasamgraha is to be accorded 
a place in the chronological order immediately after 
Vamana. There is no doubt about his having preceded 
Anandavardhana who quotes him. In his case as in the 
case of Anandavardhana speculation is considerably steadi- 
ed by the express mention in the Ilajatarahginl. Stanza 
494 of the Xth book of the Kasmirian chi'onicle tells us 
that Udbhata was Sabhapati under Jayapida whose reign 
extended from 779 to 883 A.C. Udbhata in 6 chapters 
of 175 stanzas in all deals with 41 figures of speech. His 
work might be said to have been the first of its kind and 
served as an exemplar to a host of others that are solely 
concerned like itself with the consideration of the figures 
of speech. He was the author of a larger work of which 
this is supposed to be an abridgement, namely, a com- 
mentary on Bhamaba entitled Bhamahavivara^a which 
is not extant at the present date, but which seems to 
have been available in Hemacandra’s day, that is in the 
eleventh century, and also at the time of the commenta- 
tor Pratlharenduraja who quotes a verse from it in expla- 
nation of MupaJealcunkara. Udbhata was fortunate in 
having Pratlharenduraja as a commentator who followed 


— K§.vyamal3, — XV. Also Vdni-Vilasa and other 

Editions. 

— Com. — by Mahe^vara. 

— Com. or — by Gopindra TippabhUpaia — 

a CSndra King. Ed. Granthapradarj§ini, 1859 (Venkata- 
rangan&tbas wami ) , 
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him at no long distance of time. Pratlharenduraja a 
disciple of Mukulaka lived in the Konkan district in the 
ninth century, and from his tika entitled Laghuvrtti as also 
from Hemacandra and the author of Dhvanyalokalocana, 
we learn that Udbhata was also the author of a poem 
Kumarasambhavam, examples of the figure Upama from 
which are quoted in Alatnkarasarngraha. 


Rudrata or Rudrabhatta. 

The next writer of note whose works have come down to 
us is Rudrata also called Satananda. Biihler in his Report 
of Kasmirian Manuscripts assigned him to the latter half 
of the 11th century (J.B.B.R.A.S., Vol. XXI, p. 67). This 
position has clearly to be abandoned in view of the fact 
that Namisadhu a SvetSmbara pupil of ^alibhadra com- 
posed in 1069 A.C. a commentary on Rudrata’s work. 
This information is furnished by the commentator himself 
in his concluding sloka : — 

The reading in place of which is 

observed in certain Manuscripts would make the verse 
metrically defective and is therefore wrong. In any case 
Namisadhu would belong to the latter half of the 11th 
century and Rudrata’s work is regarded by him as of 
^ome antiquity, his own commentary being based on a 
preceding gloss. This being so, to place Rudrata in the 
11th century is out of the question. The antiquity of 
Rudrata is borne out by the enumerations of the 
old poeticians regarding their predecessors. Namisadhu 

miE— — or J. R'. A. S., 1897 — Text, p. 8.30 fE. 

— with Com. — by PratihareiidurSja. 
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himself in his commentary on I. 2 gives a list of poeticians 
in the order Dandin, Medhavi, Rudra, Bhamaha. Udbhata 
and Bhamaha precede him in Ruyyaka’s list. In the 
Prataparudra he is named after Dandin and Bhamaha. 
The commentator Ananta on Bhanudatta’s Rasamanjarl 
reckons him amongst the ancients. The question of the 
identity or otherwise of the authors of the ^rngaratilaka 
and of the Kavyalamkara is discussed at length by Pischel 
and Jacobi in the pages of Z.D.M.G. Band XLII, the 
former * holding them to have been one and the same 
person and the latter^ combating this view. Pischel 
among other grounds says that Rudrata is the ordinary 
ElSsmirian contraction for Rudrabhatta of which the 
shortest form is Rudra. Exigencies of metre often 
determined the form to be used. In prose all the three 
forms are met with. Bhuvanapala in his commentary 
on Hala cites verse 232 as coming from Rudrabhatta* 
although it is a quotation from Kavyalamkara, VII. 98 
by Rudrata. In the !§arpgadharapaddhati there are 16 
stanzas ascribed to Rudrata all of which have been traced 
either to ^rngaratilaka or Kavyalarnkara. Thus the 
verses “ etc., and “ ” etc., are 

attributed to Rudra while in the Subhasitavall the first verse 
is assigned to Rudrata, and the second, to Rudra. Accord- 
ing to Peterson, in a certain MS. of ^arngadhara the 
second verse is assigned to Bhattarudra. In the MSS. the 
author has been called Rudrabhatta* Bhattarudra, Rudra- 
bhata. The second verse of the Kavyalamkara pays 
obeisance to Gauri, the opening verse of the SrngSratilaka 
to Uma. This coupled with the name indicates that the 
author of the two works was a ^ivite. Jacobi’s conten- 
tion that from the precedence given to Vispu in the 
illustrations of certain figures Rudrata the author of the 


' Along with W^ber, Btihler, Aufrecht. 


* As well as P. Durgaprasad. 
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Kavyalamkara is to be concluded to have been a Visnuite 
is misconceived. The illustrations prove nothing as to the 
religious leanings of the author ; otherwise Dancfin might 
be taken to have been a Buddhist. Nor is any separation 
of personalities warranted by the attitude adopted in rela- 
tion to courtezans. Por in both the treatises they are 
spoken of disparagingly. Lastly the definitions given of 
the Upayas in the two books are very similar. The ela- 
borate treatment of Rasas, Vrttia and Avasthas in the 
iSrngaratilaka and the conciseness of treatment in the 
Kavyalamkara prove nothing. The rascts being more 
related to the Natya than to the Kavya, and the 
Srngaratilaka being pi’imarily concerned with the Natya, 
it must be so. Thus it becomes difficult to distinguish 
the two personalities. The oldest writer who quotes 
from Rudrata is Pratiharenduraja, on his own statement 
a pupil of Mukula (Introduction to the Commentary on 
Udbhata 

and an inhabitant of Konkana from a verse 

at the end of the same commentarv. Mukula was 
a son of Bhatta Kallata as he states in the colophon of 
his Abhidhavrttimatrka and Kallata lived in the reign of 
Avantivarman (855 to 884. A.C.) according to the Raja- 
taranginl. Thus bearing further in mind that Namisadhu’s 
commentary on Rudrata is based on earlier authorities 

Itself having been composed 
in 1069 A.C. (1125 Vikrama year), we do not hesitate 
to push Rudrata back beyond the beginning of the 
10th century, and to regard him as the contemporary 
of Udbhata or, as anterior to him, if at all, by a few 
decades only. 
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Anandavat'dhana, Abhinnvagupta and the Age. 

The three centuries included in the period immediately 
preceding and following the first millennium might be 
called the golden age of Sanskrit criticism. By the end 
of this period almost every bit of original speculation was 
finished. The critical controversies of the age resulted 
in the emergence of ideas that, with rare exceptions, were 
faithfully transmitted from generation to generation 
through the following centuries. The circumstances that 
led to this remarkable quickening of the critical conscious- 
uess might, if properly investigated, be found to have been 
far-sweeping in their effects. Their operation was not 
limited to this department of Sanskrit culture but was 
felt in other spheres as well. Whether this epoch is or 
is not entitled to be called the age of Sanskrit Renaissance 
is a large question which it is not proposed here to broach. 
But it is clear from extant records that, in the sphere of 
criticism, the literary mind of India was unusually active. 
The theory that Dhvani is the essence of the highest 
class of poetry was established on a firm basis by 
Anandavardhana in the Dhvanyaloka. It would remind 
one of what is said with regard to the special charm of 
Milton’s poetry, namely, that it suggests more to the mind 
than what it conveys to the ear.* This theory was 

— KaTvamSlS, lU. 

Cam. — — by GapSlabhatta 

— with com. by Namisfldha composed i?i 1069 Kffvyamiila, II. 

Cora. 

Com. by A^dhara of Vyrighrcsaia Varasa and son of a Jaina Sallakscna. 

Circ. 1236. 

Its effect is produced, not so much by what it expresses, as by what it 
sugorests.” 

Its merit lies less in its obvious meaning than in its occult power.’* Miicaulay’s 
Essay on Milton. 

— or or by — KavyamSlS, xxv 

— — by — Kavyamftio, xxv 

Com. — — cited in Looana, pp. 178, 186, 233, Vyaktivivekavicara p. 1. 
Com — — Be. of 
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destined to play a very important part in the history o£ 
Sahityasastra. It was in this age, again, that the Sutras 
of Bharata were closely studied from different points of 
view. The Kavyaprakasa in setting forth the nature of 
the experience called Rasa mentions certain predecessors 
of Mammata. The Natya Sutras, we learn from there, were 
interpreted by four schools of philosophical thought re- 
pesented respectively by SrI-Sankuka, Bhatta Lollata, 
Bhatta Nayaka and Abhinavagupta, to the last of whom 
Mammata shows the greatest deference. Sri-Sankuka 
was the Naiyayika exponent. It has been suggested that 
he was a contemporary of Ajitapada (circ. 816) and he 
was the author of a poem Bhuvanabhyudaya. The School 
of Mimamsa also interpreted the Sutras of Bharata in the 
light of their own theories. Bhatta Lollata is the 
representative of this school. The Samkhya exponent 
was Bliatta Nayaka author of Hrdayadarpana which 
is characterised as a “ ” a work aiming at 

the demolition of the Dhvani theory. Bhatta Nayaka is 
quoted by Abhinavagupta in the Locana, and also in the 
Kavyaprakasa as well as by Ruyyaka. Mahima-Bhatta 
the author of the Vyaktiviveka, refers to him at page 
19, in the words His controversy with 

Mahimabhatta, an advocate of the Dhvani theory, tends 
to prove that they were contemporaries. The ascendancy 
gained by the Dhvani theory is, perhaps, as much due to 
Abhinavagupta, the Alainkarika exponent of Bharata- Sutra, 
as to Anandavardhana himself. Abhinavagupta brings us 
to the very end of the 10th century. He belonged to 
Kas'mir and was the son of Sukhaia. At pages 27 and 
63 of his he quotes Bhatta Nayaka’s 

'I he details that researchers have brought to 
light about Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta, though 
meagre, are well worth remembrance. From various 
passages in the Locana we can infer that the KSrikas 
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(making up Dhavni; and the Vrtti or amplification 
known as Aloka were not written by the same person. 
Who the author of the original Karikas or aphorisms was 
is uncertain. But that Anandavardhana was the com- 
poser of the Vrtti might be taken as comparatively certain. 
Thus in the Suktimuktavali — Jahlana’s anthology — there 
is a sloka ascribed to Rajasekhara which runs thus — 

From the Rajataranginl (V. 34), we learn that Ananda- 
Tardhana lived in the reign of Avantivarman which ex- 
tended from 855 to 883. Thus he flourished late in the 
ninth century. From another extant work written by 
him we gather the name of his father as Nona. 

Mm. Durga Prasad Dvivedi, in his preface to the Kavya- 
mala edition of the Bhvanyaloka, mentions three other 
works of the same writer — Arjunacaritam, Viniscayatlka- 
Dharmottamavivrti and Visamavanallla (in Prakrit). 
Anandavardhana mentions the name of Udbhata who, as 
we have already seen, stands on the border-line between 
the 8th and 9th century. 

Anandavardhana’s commentator Avinavagupta fol- 
lowed him half a century later. This is gathered from 
the colophon to his in which the 

following sloka is found — 

Details of his genealogy and of his preceptors are 
also obtainable from his other works. His Upadhyayas 
were Bhatfenduraja, Laksmanagupta and Bhatta Tauta ‘ 

* Bba^ta Tauta composed which is quoted by CandTdflsa in his 

KftvyaprakftsadTpika. Mention is made of Tanta in Rnyyaka’s Vyaktivivekffc 
vicjftra as also in the Dhvanyalokana, p* 178, 
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and jhis grandfather was VarShagupta, h|8 father 
.;3»?khala, apd his ypupg/er brother, Monorathagupta. Jt 
is not necessai^y to enumerate here all the 23 works 
that he is reputed to have composed, but it is pf 
importance to remember that, in the Sahitya line, he 
was the author of a .?n^r^^pr, and also a commentary 
on Bharatlya-Natya^tra. This last-named 
work, which is cited by Raghavabhatta on ^akuntal^ if 
found, would be of great service in ascertaining the original 
form of the NstyaSastra, as there is hardly a text, perhaps, 
in a more unreliable and inchoate condition than that 
of the B'atya^tra. From the stanza at the end pf the 
Loctma we know that, previous to Abhinavagupta’s, there 
was a commentary on Dhvanyaloka by name CandrikA 
The views of the Gandrika are at many points sought 
to be refuted by Abhinavagupta. The author of the 
Gandrika seems to have belonged to the same faniily as 
Abhinavagupta, as is indicated by the use of epithets 

in relation, to him. The text of the 
Locana is available to the end of the 3rd Uddyota of the 
Dhvanyaloka. 


R^^ekhara. 

There is a refreshing originality and unconventionality 
in the matter and method of Rajasekhara’s work on 
poetics. His treatment of the subject is not after the 
pattern that was getting stereotyped about this time, and 
as an observer and recorder of the manners of his times 
and the characteristics of the different races of India in 
his age, he shows a very keen zest. Nor is the happy 
play of imagination that marks his dealing with dry 
'ontioal theories less remarkable (as in the case of the 
fable of K&vyaparu^a and Ss>hityavidy&), He traces the 
lineage of his craft through znzw, 
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and *irpp^. Of these the 1st, 2nd, 5th, 6th, and 9th are 
no more real to us than mere names. To recover their 
works or to fix their dates seems at present to be an 
equally unpromising task. Ananda is generally known 
to have been an eminent writer on poetics. B&jasekhara’s 
wife was named Avantisundarl — a gifted lady whose 
opinion on rhetoric he quotes thrice in his work, Mr. 
Fleet and Prof. Kielhorn have definitely shown that his 
pupils Mahendrapala and Mahipala whom he mentions 
in the Prologues to his dramas ruled during the last 
decade of the ninth century or in the very beginning of 
the 10th. Bajasekhara’s life-time might be placed be- 
tween 880 and 920 A.C. He describes himself as 
that is belonging to the family, but he is himself 

often referred to as the Yayavarakavi as in Sottala’s 
Udayasundarl (UcchvSsa 8), and Dhanapala’s Tilakaman- 
jarl (St. 33). In his dramatic works, with an evident 
feeling of pride, he refers to his forefathers his 

great-grandfather, famous at the court of Cedi, ippst 

and His father was by name Durduka or Huhika 

and a great minister, and his mother was ^ilavatl. That 
MahendrapSla was reigning between 903 and 907 A.C. 
and MahipSla in 917 is evidenced by the Sidiyoni 
inscription (Epigraph. Ind., Vol, I, p. I7l). It is to 
be noted that Yakpatiraja, whom Bajasekhara quotes, 
was the author of Gaudavaho, and Udbhata and Ananda- 
vardhana (also cited by him) lived in the preceding century, 
as already seen by us. On the other hand Somadeva in 
the Yasastilakacai^pu which was completed in 960 and 
praised by Sottala — a Valabha K&yastha of lAtade^ — was 
patronized by king Yatsarabja of the same country and 
king Nummuniraja of Eonkana who flourished about 999 
A.C. The conclusion thus seems to be inevitable that 


UadNtV — e W»T h RNl- ~G»ekwad Oriental Swim. 
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Rajasekhara lived, as already said, at the very oommence- 
raeut of the 10th century. The dramatic works of 
Rajav^khara are well known — ^his early productions, 
BslarAmAyana and BalabhArata as well as YiddhasAla- 
bhanjika. On the other hand, the Karpuramanjarl 
appears to be a product of maturer years along with 
Kavyamimansa. He composed also the poem Haravilasa 
which appears from its title to have been in honour of 
the God ^iva and possibly indicates his religious 
leanings. The editors of the Gaekwad-Oriental-Series 
Kavyamimansa argue that the work, as it has come down 
to us, is merely a fragment of a larger composition, to the 
other projected, if not executed, parts of which he refers 
in passages like (P- 10- 1- 5), and 

(p. 11. 1. 10). Kesavamisra in his 
Alamkarasekhara quotes verses professing to be from 
the Kavyamimansa but not found in the extant treatise. 
This also seems to lend countenance to the conclusion 
about the existence of other parts of the work. 

Dhanamjaya and Dhanika. 

After the admirable edition prefaced by a compre- 
hensive introduction by Dr. George C. A. Haas of the 
Columbia University, little additional information is 
likely to be brought afresh to light as to the date of the 
author of the Dasarupa. The last stanza of the Dailarupa 
runs thus : — 


i 



from which we learn the name of Dhanamjaya’s father 
to have been Visijiu, and that of his royal patron as Mu^ja. 
This Muiija has been identified with VAkpatiraJa II who 
reigned in Mslava in the last quarter of the 10th 
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century. Information regarding this ruler, his patronage 
of literary men, and his liberality in making grants of 
land pours in from various sources. Dr. Buhler in the 
Epigraphia Indica, I. 26, and in the Journal of the Vienna 
Oriental Society shows that this monarch bore a number 
of names besides those already mentioned, and was the 
7th Raja of the Paramara dynasty of Malwa. (Fleet’s 
The Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, 2nd edition, 
p. 132, and Dr. Bhandarkar’s Early History of the 
Dekkan, p. 214.) He succeeded his father Slyaka 
on the throne in 974 and continued to reign down to the 
year 995 when the Chalukya King Tailapa II or 
Taila vanquished, captured and executed him. The! 15th 
section of the 1st Prakasa of Merutunga’s Prabandha- 
cintamani gives an account of this ruler. His patronage 
of men of letters is celebrated by many authors, by 
Padmagupta in the Navasahasarnkacaritam, by Halayudha 
in the commentary on Pingala’s Chandahsutra. Munja 
himself enjoyed the reputation of a poet. Dhanika, son of 
V ispu, was an officer with the designation of at 

the court of Utpalaraja. Dhanika’s corrimentary is called 
It has been suggested that the author of the 
Dasarupa and that of the Avaloka were one and the same 
person. Colour is lent to this supposition by the 
similarity in the father’s name of both and also by the 
fact that subsequent writers have very often mentioned 
Dhanika where they have had to refer to the Da&irupa. 
On the other hand, says Dr, Haas, “ there are in the 
commentary a number of indications of a difference in' 
authorship, and it is difficult to resist the conclusion that 


— Uaaa's Edition — Oolambia Unive’^eity I. O. Series. Also 
Jivftnanda’s and Nimsya Editions. 

— Com. t>y Dhanika — Cal. Bdn., 1878. 

— Com. by Nrsinha Bha^^. 

— Com. by Pftni (?) quote*! in Oxf. 36. 

— Com, — KuravirarAma. 
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D^^nika, the author of the commentary, was some contem- 
porary of DhahaAjaya, very probably his brother who 
conaborated in the production of the work,” This was 
the view accepted by Keith in A . Catalogue of the 
Sanskrii and Prakrit Manuscripts in the Indian Institute 
Library, Oxford, 1903, p. 4, He seems to have composed 
also a separate treatise on poetics entitled Kavyanirnaya 
— verses from which appear in his tlha. 


K^emendra and Bhojaraja. 

The perplexities besetting the determination of the 
ages of authors considerably grow less as we leave behind 
the tenth century of the Christian era. On the very 
border-line between this century and the next stands 
Elsemendra the author of the two treatises 
and on poetics, and also of ^s^fh^^and ^iretT- 

Like Raja^ekhara’s Ksvyamimsnsa, Ksemendra’s 
treatises bear witness to the freshness and originality of 
the Hindu brain in this period. The movement of the 
Indiah mind, one feels irresistibly, had not yet become 
confined to worn-out channels. The national genius 
even in the midst of classical traditions with their res- 
traints and conventions sought out “ fresh fields and 
I^stures new,” and diverted itself with “unconfined' res- 
traint, imprisoned liberty.” Ksemendra bore another 
name — VySsawiftsa. From the colophon to the Suvritta- 
tilaka'ahd also other works from his pen, it is evident 
jbhat he lived under Anantaraja whose reign, as can be 
ascertained from the Rajatarangini, extended from 1028 
to 1080 of the Christian era. He was a contem- 

porary of Bhojaraja, the raja of Malwa. 'ilie 259th stanza 
in the 7th Gahto of the Rsjataranginl is this 
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where the initial ^ : (‘* he ”) refers to Anantaraja. 

Besides the four works already mentioned, Ksemendra 
wrote meny others, in all totalling 28 {vide KavyamSlS 
Part I, p. 36) a perusal of which list would tend to vindi- 
cate the epithet or a great poet that is generally 

ascribed to him. He was the son of Prakasendra and 
the grandson of Sindhu. He studied Sahitya under 
Abhinavagupta and the Dharma-^astras under Soma. 
His upadhyaya was Gangoka. He served not merely 
under Anantaraja of Kashmir but also under his son 
Kalasa. His son was called Somendra and he was 
religious teacher to Utlayasinha and to Lakshmanaditya 
as the crown prince. 

Ksemendra himself has recorded that one of his 
books, the Samayamatrka, was finished during the reign 
of King Ananta in the 26th year of the Kasmirian cycle 
corresponding to 1150 A. C. (Buhler’s Report, p. 46). 

“ Ksemendra’s favourite method,” (says Prof. 
Peterson at p. 168, J.B.B.R.A.S., Vol. XVI) “is to give 
first one or more examples of verses which comply with 
his rule and to follow with one or more examples of 
verses which do not. It must be said for him that he 
deals out praise and censure as a true critic who is no 
respecter of persons.” 

BhojarAja, the author of SaraswatikanthAbharapa, was 
the King of DhArAnagar in Malwa. Pandit Durgaprasad 
has brought to light a grant of land made by this monarch 
to Dhanapati Bhatta son of Bhatta Govinda in his own 


KSvyamila— I. 

Com. — — by SriSretSran) aD&rSyapa fid. Mad,, 1906. 

— KSvyamaW— IV. 

^ai— — Oal. Edn. 1813. 

— Com. — by BAmasi^hadeya or by Hataefivara at the 

command of RSmasinhadeva — Cal. Edn. 1894. 
Oom.--fWKfWTIWnflWn — by LakahmioBtha Bha^^a. 

— Com. By HarioStha. 
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hand'Writing and dated Samvat 1078 corresponding to 
1022 B. C. 


Mahimabhatta. 

'I'o the earlier part of the llth century also belonged 
Mahimacharya or BajAnaka Mahimabhatta, the author of 
the Vyaktiviveka. Mahimabhatta refeis to Abhinava- 
gupta as a living rhetorician. In the controversies that 
were going on about this time, Mahimabhatta, though he 
does not appear to have enjoyed a large following, 
adopted a position opposed to the Dhvani School. He 
set himself to show that Dhvani is a process of inference. 
He also criticised Eluntaka well-known as the author of 
the Vakrokti-Jlvita.^ Mahimabhatta could not have been 
anterior to 1000 A. C. as he quotes Anandavardhana (of 
the latter half of the 9th century) the contemporary of 
Avantivarman, and Abhinavagupta (993-1016) as well as 
Bhatta Nayaka, a contemporary of Sankaravarman (884- 
902 A. C. — Duff's Chronology of India, p. 102). Hema- 
candra the author of the KavyftnushSsana who, as we 
shall presently find, lived at the latter end of the llth 
century or the beginning of the 12th, quotes him and also 
Mammata (Kavyaprakftsa, pp. 304-7). He was thus 
a contemporary of Bhoja (996-1061). It appears that a 
short while before Mahimabhatta’s composition of the 
Vyakti-Viveka, a work aiming at the demolition (refuta- 
tion) of the Dhvani theory and entitled had 

been written, but Mahimabhatta in his eagerness to 
pclipse the fame of Anandavardhana by an unaided effort 
on his own part did not look into this treatise although 
it clearly countenanced his own views — 

“ wrr (p. l) 

‘ This book Hves only in quotations and references. It is so mentioned in 
Alankftrasarvasva, p. 8 ; AlankAravimar^ini, pp. 8, 12, 150, Yyaktivivekavioftra, 
p. 16, and also in AlankftratarTaavavyakhya by Samudrabandba. 
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S. Ganapati Shastrl ;hol4s the view that frpjp tbe .ffftly 
passage where Mahimahhatta refers to Bhattanayaka, 
opponent like himself of the Bhvani School, it might be 
concluded that Bhattanayaka was the author of the 
The passage runs thus: 

?nr3ifwAf^PII^ (p* IB of the I'rivandrum edition 
of Vyakti-Viveka). Mahimahhatta also attacks Kuntaka 
the author of th« Vakrokti-Jlvita and tries to prove 
that Yakrokti merges in Mahim^^bhatta 

, himself, be it noted, does not in so many words 
mention as the writing of Kuntaka ; he 

refers to the Kavyalaksana-Grantha of Kuntaka, but 
Ruyyaka hk commentator mentions the Vakrokti- 
Jlvita. It is to be further noticed that Abhinava- 
gupta’s Locana contains a reference to the * Darpapa ’ 
and the Vyakti-Viveka ^ was written within a short while 
after the ‘ Darpapa.’ Therefore it is reasonable to conclude 
all the three to have been more or less contemporaneous. 
Again, Mahimahhatta describes himself as the disciple ot 
the great poet SySmata (Verse 36-Vimar8a III). Now if 
this %amata be no other than the %Amata mentioned by 
K^emendra in his and as might reasonably 

be presumed in view of the latter’s age, viz., 11th century, 
it is quite conceivable that the pupil of SySmata should 
have flourished in the ilth century.' Mr. M. T. Narsinha 
-Iyengar at pp, 66-69 of the Journal of the R. A. 8. for 
1908 arrives at the same conclusion as to Mahimabhatta’s 
date. The upward limit being fixed by quotations from 
Anandavardhana, Abhinavagupta and Bhattanftyaka, the 
lower limit is also easily determined by the circumstance 
.of his being quoted by Mammata, Ruyyqka and 
Hemapandra. 


‘ — TrivMdrmn Skt. Series, V, 1909. 

Com, ~ by Rayyaka i^. to Ala^k^vim^^ml, jp. 13. 
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Mammafa. 

The Kavya-prakSsa/ as recorded by a succession of 
commentators, is not the work of a single hand. RajAnaka 
Ananda in commenting on the figure Parikara and also 
on the following verse at the end of the work — 

5|: I 

5 ! 1 — 

says that Mammata, after whom it is generally known, 
wrote up to the Paiikara figure of speech in the 10th 
ullasa while the rest was finished by Alata. Other com- 
mentators including Manikyacandra, Sarasvatitlrtha, 
subscribe to the same view. Dr. Stein refers to the 
tradition prevalent among Kashmirian Pandits pointing 
to the same conclusion and also to the form Alata rather 
than Alaka (as in many MSS.) as the only form known 
to them. Mr. Kane, at p. 208 of Ind. Ant., Vol. XL, 
brings forward further corroborative evidence as to the 
double authorship in the commentary of Arjunavarma- 
deva, 13th in order of succession from Bhoja Paramara, 
and a prince whose inscriptions range between 1211 to 
1216 A.C. (pages 29 and 65 of the Blavyamala edition of 
the Amarusataka). It is curious that Arjunadeva thinks 
of the double authorship even in connection with the 
treatment of Doshas which would lead one to infer that 
“ Alaka had a hand not only in the tenth ullasa as said 
l)y Ananda, but also in the 7th.” 

The date of Kftvya-praksiSa has been settled with 
considerable certainty. Dr. Biihler’s assignment of it to 
a period after the end of the 12th century — the date 

' — There are varioas editions, the largest and latest being that with 

Jb*Iklkan's (Bombay Bdn.) 
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of Jayratha the author of the Alatnkaravimar^inl accord- 
ing to him (Kashmir Report, p. 68), is now a thing of the 
past. In the AiamkaravimarsinI itself, the Kavya-pra- 
kasa and Maramata as its author are referred to thrice. 
Dr. Peterson in 1884 was for placing him in the beginning 
of the 12th century, and to this Dr. Biihler assented in 1886. 
That the Kavya-prakasa existed before the year 1336 is 
conclusively proved by the circumstance that Madhava- 
earya, in his Sarvadarsana-sangraha under the section 
dealing with Patanjaladarsana, says “ This, 

however, is the lowest limit. Pandit Jhalkikara holds 
that Mammata wrote the KSvya-prakasa towards the end 
of the 11th century as he was anterior to Ms.nikyacandra 
his commentator, and later than Bbojaraja the monarch 
who composed Sarasvati-kanthabhara^a. The date of 
Bhoja is unanimously placed between 993 and 1061 A.C., 
and Bhoja is referred to by Mammata in the 10th ullaaa 
in the words under the figure 

Again, Manikyacandra wrote his tlkd named in 1160 
A.C. — the first of a long line of commentators since he 
mentions no predecessor in this task. Manikyacandra 
was a Jain of Guzrat and lived in 1216 Saka year — 1160 
A.C. — as he himself gives out in the colophon to his tlka. 
Jhalkikara differentiates this Manikyacandra from a later 
person of the same name mentioned in 

who was the disciple of a Jaina Acarya of 
Sripattana,who again was a contemporary of Jayasinha — a 
prince of Guzrat in 1160 Vikrama year. That Mammata 

^ f 

The text of is most be-commented— 

the most important and known among them are mentioned below. Dr. Q, Jha 
oonnted 49 in 1898 but the total number would lie in the vicinity of 70. 

Com. — ~ Ruchaka or Euyyaka (1129-1150). 

Com. — „ by Mftnikyacandra disciple of or circ. 

1160. 

Com.-— **" by 6Hdhara SSndhivigrahika**- quoted by Oandidasa 

of the 12th century* 
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came after Bhoja is the opinion of the commentators 
Mftnikyacandra, Jayantabhatta and Bhimasena. That 
he was a worshipper of ^iva is gathered from the tlkS, 
— — where he is described as one all the impurity of 
whose soul has been destroyed by his initiation in the 36 
truths according to the Saiva agama. The form of his name 
argues him to have been a Kashmirian. Visvanatha in 
his commentary supports this view by pointing out that 
the word “ cinku ” is of indecent significance in the Kash- 
mirian: language (Vth ullasa). “The numerous precise 
details given by Bhimasena Dikshita the author of the 
Sudhasagara commentary as to his geneaology cannot be 
accepted without demur,” says Jbalkikara. That Mam- 
mata was a Vaiyakarana is very ably shown by Paitdit 
Jhalkikara at pp. 9-10 of his Introduction. 

Regarding the division of the authorship of the 
Kavyaprakasa there is a tradition current in Bengal to 
the effect that the Sutras of Bharata used by Mammata 
are known as Alamkarasutras and the Vrtti by Mammata 
is called Kavyaprakasa. Pandit Jhalkikara shows this 
to be unreliable. 


Candidftsa, grandfather of Vi§TanStha, quotes 

Com.— by Anandakavi^-a KS§xniriau, A.C. 1294. 

Com. — — by Saras vat Ttirtha, 1242 A,0. 

Com. — or Jo-ys^ta Bhat^, Sambat 1350 — 1293 A.C, 

VisvanStha, 14th Century. 

Com.— on the KMkas called hence known as by 

Govinda Bha^^ (or Thakkura) son of KeSava— 16th Century. 

• Com.-— on same — by Nagoji or Nftge&k Bhatta, 18th Century. 
Chandorkar’as £dn. Poona. 

^y '^^tsat Yaidyanfttha Bhatta whose date given in 
his Udfthai-anacandrik® »» 1^40 Saka year. KSvyamfila XXIV. 

Com.— on qnsoimTar — ^y Mj^naka Anandakavi, l7th Century. 

Com.— mentioning by Maheivara Nyayalnkara— end 

of 16th or beginning of I7th Cent. Calcutta Edn. 1876, 

Com.— by author of the tlk« on Qitagovinda 

t7th Century. Benares Edition. 
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T. Ganapati Sastri agrees with Bhimaseua Dikshita 
and says . that a proper interpretation of the pstesage 

would make Maminata a contem* 
porary of Bhojaraja, and, on this supposition, he saiys 
there would be nothing inconsistent in the tradition that 
Kayyata and Kavata were the younger brothers of 
Mammata and that all three of them were contemporaries 
of Bhoja. Uvvata himself states in his commentary on the 
Vajasaneyi Samhita that it was written during the reign of 
Bhoja ?;i«f naiT^fh)- Sastri and Dikshita would there- 
fore place Mammata in the first half of the 11th century. 
Prof. Macdonell seems to hold to a convenient via media 
by adopting 1100 A. C. as Mammata’s date. T. Ganapati 
Sastri further claims in favour , of his assignment of 
and to the last decade of 10th, the 
early part of the 1 1th century and the middle of the 11th 
century rrapectively that it allows the necessary interval 
for the several commentaries on the Blavyaprakfisa which 
sprang up in the 12th century A. 0. such as Buy y aka’s 
(1129-1160) and MSnikyacandra’s (about 1160 A.O.). 


Vdghhata. 

Whether the Kavyanusasana and the Yagbhatalaip* 
kSra were composed by a single individual or by two is a 
disputed question. Dr. Julius Eggeling in his Catalogue 


Com.— by Paramfinanda Cakravartin— a Bengali later than 

TidySnfttha. 

Com. - l^ftgela Bhatta, 18th Century. 

Com. — by Dikshita Bhimasena of the 18tb Century. 
Com. — ^y Narasinha Thakkura later than ParamSnanda’4 tikft. 

Com. — Mallari Lak 9 mana SSstri. Madras Edn. 

Com. — — ^y Tatsat Yaidyanfttha — 1740 Saka year. 

Com. — Mahelcandra Nyftyaratna. Calcutta Edn. 1866. 

As for the rest, they are nearly 45 in number and in most cases either the name 
of the author or tho name of the tika or merely an indication that it is a commentary 
on HWiP i l M Is to be gathered from the Catalogues of MSS, 
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of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Library of the India 
Office made a mistake in holding that Vagbhata, the son of 
Nemi arid Mahadevi, was the author of Vaghhatslamkara, 
and, in accordance with the conclusion of Lassen, referred 
him to the reign of King Jayasl^ha (1093 to 1164) but 
the two personalities are to be kept apart. In illus* 
tratitig the figure of speech Sankara^ the VagbhatalarakSra 
gives the Prakrit form of the author’s name as 
the son of Soma {vide Dinavardhanasuri’s explanation of 
the sioka “ etc.). Siuhadevagani in his 

gloss gives the Sanskrit name of the author as Vagbhata 
and calls him a great poet and a high minister. In 
the same gloss under the figure Samuccaya mention 
is made of an excellent ruler of the excellent city of 
Anahillapatakapura who was the son of Kamadeva. 
(Sec. IV, Stanza 132). From the Prabhabatl-carita of 
Probhacandramunlndra, the existence of Vagbhata in the 
Vikrama year 1179=1123 A.C. is clearly gathered. 
From the same work we learn that Vagbhata was living 
in 1273 (Vikrama year) corresponding to 1157. The 
commentators give the name of the ruler of Anahilla- 
pura as Jayasi^ha and from the English translation of 
Hemachandra’s Dvyasraya-Kavya in the Indian Ant., 
Vol. IV, the regnal period of Narasipha is found out to 
have been 1083-1143 A.C. This Vagbhata has to be 
distinguished from the author of the KavySnusasana, for, 
in the latter work under the section dealing with Quna^ 
occurs the sentence which conclusively establishes from 
the mouth of the later of the two namesakes his non- 
identity with the earlier. The sentence runs thus : — 

^siajnn: 

The author of the KAvyanuabSsana is on this ground 
referred to the century following that in which Bahada 
flourished. 
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Jbnaraainha or Amaracandra. 

It might not be inappropriate here to set down the 
meagre details that are known of the author of the 
Kavyakalpalata. He was the disciple of Jinadatta Shri. 
The idea that he rnight have been the great lexicographer 
naturally suggests itself. About this latter person, as 
Pundit Jbalkikara in the Bombay Skt. Series edition of 
the points out, we know that he was a Buddhist. 

A MS. dated 1257 A. G. having been found, it is safe 
to conclude that he existed before that age. The sloka 
beginning which makes one of 

** nine gems of the court of Vikrama ” meets with little 
credence from scholars The Kavyakalpalata gives 
practical directions as to the manipulation of verse, 
alliteration, paronomasia, and other figures of speech. 
From the nature of the work one would rather be con- 
firmed in the supposition that it was composed by the 
lexicographer. Pundit Jhalkikara says that ^ 97 ?; lived 
before 1100 A.O. In the Kavyakalpalata he mentions 
another work by himself entitled 


Hemacandra. 

The 12th century also was fertile of productions 
in the department of Poetics. Tlie note of originality 
which is remarkable in the earlier treatises is not so 


— K«vyam«l« XLVIII, also Calcutta Edn, of 1883. 

Com. — 

Com. — — ^7 Khomahamsagani. 

Com — by self. 

sdtra is said to be by while the Yftti is the 

* production of son of 

Com.— — by 

Com. — Bea-ders of are 

referred to this in 1-Y as written by the Vfittikftra himself. 
It is by Subharijayagani, 
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evident, but it is replaced by greater system and method. 
The treatment conforms more and more to the preciseness 
of expression enjoined by Logic. Of the works on 
Sahitya that this century brought forth the Kavyanu- 
shSsana of Hemacandra is one of the most important. 
Hemacandra was a Svetsmhara Jain. Details of his life 
are to be gathered from Somaprabha’s Kumarpala- 
pratibodha-Kavya the date of which has been ascertained 
to be 1184 A.C. Kumarapala reigned from Samvat 1199 
to 1230 corresponding to 1121 to 1162 A.C. KumarapSla 
was the pupil of Hemacandra. The name of the 
preceptor of Hemacandra himself is known to have been 
Devendra Suri. 


Jayamangala of the court of Jayasimba 1094 — 1143 
wrote his about this time. It is quoted by 

Ratnakantha in his commentary on 
Nagovarman’s Kavyalokanam also is a product of this 
century. 


Buyyaka. 

Belonging to the first half of the 12th century 
Ruyyaka or Ruchaka seems to have been a contemporary 
of Hemacandra, Ruyyaka owes his place in the history 
of the Sahitya-Sastra to his two compositions — one a 
short monograph on erotics — and the other, 
a treatise exclusively devoted to the figures of speech, 
called His pupil the poet Mankhuka, the 

author of the ^rikanthacaritam, wrote the Vrtti to his 
tpxt, and therein he referred to Ruyyaka as his preceptor. 
It is curious that Ruyyaka should quote from the work 
of his pupil, hut we find that he actually cites 6 verses 
from the Srikanthacaritam in illustrating the figure of 
speech (^rlkanthacaritam, Verses II. 49, 


Oom. or by Hemacandra 

himself — Kfivyarnttlft — LXXI» 1901. 
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IV. 70, V. 23, VI. 16, X. 10). That he was the preceptor 
of Mankhuka is gathered from the last (XXVth) canto 
of the latter’s Srlkanthacaritam. Like many of his 
predecessors in the Rhetorical line he was a native of 
X&shmir, and was the sou of Rajanaka Tilaka the author 
of the Udbhata-viveka. Ruyyaka quotes four stanzas 
in the early part of the Sarvasva from a poem of his 
named ^rikanthastava. Colonel Jacob (R.A.S.J. 1897) 
suggests the probability that the stanzas at present found 
in Mankhuka’s work and quoted in the AlamkSra- 
sarvasva were originally Ruyyaka’s own. The difficulty 
of the master quoting from the work of the pupil dis- 
appears if, on the strength of Buimett’s Tanjore Catalogue 
manuscript, we regard the Vftti with the illustrations to 
be by Mankhuka. In this manuscript occurs the verse 
gw and an anonymous 

commentator assigns the work to Mankhuka. There 
are 36 stanzas common between the A lamkara sarvasva 
and the Kavyaprakasa. This gives rise to a puzzle 
as to which of them is entitled to priority. The general 
trend of opinion based on the colophon of the Sahrdayallla 
is that Ruchaka and Ruyyaka are the same person. 

The opening stanza of the Alamkarasarvasva has 
got two readings in the 2nd line : — 


and 


it gwTT h 


The former is the reading of the ancient palm-leaf 
manuscript, and it is this reading, adopted by the commen 
tator Samudrabandha, coupled with the closing couplet 



— KavyamaU XXXV — with Vftti by Ifankhuka— Com. 'SBinV" 
by Jayaratba— Xni Omit. KMVfAmnn XXX-Vi 
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and the colophon to the Elavyamala edition — ** 

” — which has given rise to the perplexing 
question as to which of them two, Ruyyaka or Mankhuka, 
wrote the Alamkara-sarvasva. The long-standing tradition 
of double authorship instead of being contradicted is only 
confirmed by the stanza in the ^rikantha-oaritam as 
under : — 


“ ^ fim 

In the Introduction to Vyakti-viveka, Ganapati ^Sstrl 
has described the author of the Alamkarasarvasva as the 
writer of other treatises and 

as a critic of Mahimabhatta who flourished in the Ist 
half of the 12th century. 

The commentator Samudrabandha adorned the court 
of Ravi-varma-bhOpa alias Sangramadhira, the King of 
Kolamba (Quilon) in Travancore. This king was bom 
in 1265 A.C. {vide Sastri’s Introduction to PradyumnS- 
bhyudaya — Triv. Skt. Series, 8), In the 
Jhalkikara (p. 1 9) thinks him to have preceded Mammata 
by a short time. In support of this view he points 
out that in the ^loka (p. 768) he refutes the 

opinion of Ruyyaka, as also at p. 768 of the text 
beginning The writer of Elavya- 

pradlpa also interprets the whole of the passage at p. 616 
from “w!I ^Ts^nnrt^:” 

in this light. 


Com. — by SriTidySoakravartin. 

Com. — by — quoted by 

ft „ Samndrayandhft — Tritrandrum Skt. Beriea. 
KATyamftl#— y. 
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Vidyadhara. 

The Ekcivall of Vidyadhara set the fashion for a type 
of rhetorical treatises which aimed at panegyrising the 
writer’s royal patron at the same time that they dealt 
with the theoretic aspects of the subject. To this type 
conforms Narasimha’s Nanjaraja-jasobhushaflia which is 
as yet unpublished, as also does Prataparudrajasobhu8a^a 
which we shall have occasion presently to notice. The 
illustrative verses in all these seek to bring out the 
accomplishments of the patron. A comparatively recent 
work of this pattern — one in which the glories of the 
Peshwas Madhava Rao the First and his uncle Raghunath 
Rao are sung — has been brought to light by Dr. 
Bhandarkar (Search for Skt. MSS. 1887-88, 1890-91). 
It bears the name Alamkaramanjusha. Of the various 
works that quote the Ekavall, the one nearest to it in 
point of time is the Rasar^iavasudhakara of SingarAja 
which has been assigned to the second half of the 14th 
century. Mallinatha whose date is debated to lie between 
the 14th and 15th centuries also quotes it in his comment- 
aries on Meghaduta, Kiratarjunlya and Sisupala-vadha. 
Vidyadhara who was also called Mahesvara was the 
author of the Kelirahasya in addition to the EkSvall — 
an erotic work compressing the contents of a larger 
work — Ratirahasya. The age of Vidyadhara has been 
approximately ascertained from his exclusive eulogies 
of Nara-simha or Nrsimha — a king of Kalinga or TJtkala. 
Vidyadhara might be presumed to have been a court- 
poet as well as the contemporary of a monarch of this 
-name. Eight Utkala kings bearing the name of 
Narasimha figure in Robert Sewell’s Sketch of the 
Dynasties of Southern India. Calculations based on 
inscriptions on various grants (Journal of the Asiatic 
Soc. of Bengal, Vol. LXIV, Part I, 132-3, and Vol. 
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liXV, Part I, p. 232) have helped to fix their regnal 
periods. Of these the 1st Narasimha whose date goes 
back beyond the commencement of the Christian era 
is out of the question, as also is the 2nd prince of that 
name who reigned from 1013 to 1024 A.O., since 
Vidyadhara has mentioned the poet Harihara and King 
Arjuna of Malwa (in the 1st TJnmesba — 11th sloka of the 
text) both of whom flourished in the beginning of the 
13th century (Dr. R. G. Bhand§>rkar’s Report on the 
Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts, 1887-8, 1888-9, 1889-90 
and 1890-1, p. Ixvi), and also Sriharsa of the 12th century 
and the Kavyaprakasakara (of llth-12th cent.). VidySdhara 
also quotes Bihlana of the latter part of the 11th century. 
Nor could he have been the protege of the last two 
Narasimhas of Sewell’s enumeration as the Ekavalf is 
quoted by SingabhupSla in the Rasai^va-sudhftkara 
and Mallinatha — both of the 14th century. Kapila 
Narasimha reigned for a year 1329-1330. A monarch 
who reigned for so short a period could not have been 
eulogised in such magniloquent terms as those employed 
by Vidyadhara. Of the three remaining Narsimhas 
Vidyadhara’s patron must have been one entitled to the 
epithet (Ekavali, pp. 176, 177, 267, 260 of 

Trivedi’s edition). 'I he hero of the Hammira MabSkavya 
of Nayacandra Suri was a prince who began his reign 
in 1283 A.C. and attempted the conquest of Southern 
countries (Dr. Bhandarkar’s Report on the Search for 
Sanskrit Manuscripts, 1887-90, pp. Ixvii and Ixviii). 

is therefore reasonable to presume that it was either 
Kesari Narasimha (1282-1307) or Pratapa Narasimha 
(1307-1327) of Sewell’s list at whose court Vidyadhara 
lived and wrote. The composition of the Ekavali has for 
these reasons to be assigned to the beginning of the 
14th century. 


com. by 11 aHinitha— Bombay Ski. Series. 
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The BasHr^ayasudhakara of SriSingabhtlpala is a 
treatise on the Rasa theory and dramaturgy. In three 
Vilasaa it deals with the topics that are comprehended in 
these subjects — topics that are treated in the Dai^rQpa in 
four, chapters. From the introductory verses of the work 
we gather that the author of the treatise, ^ingahhupala of 
the R«challa dynasty, was the ruler of the country lying 
between the Vindhyas and Srisaila of which RajSchalara 
was the capital. He was the son of Ananta or Anapota 
and Annamamba. His great-grandfather and grandfather 
were respectively Dacayanayaka and Singaprabhu. In 
M. ^$^giri Sastri’s Report on a Search for Sanskrit and 
Tamil Manuscripts, 1896-97, pp. 7-10, ^ingahhQpala is 
named ^inganSyaka and the date of the prince is given as 
about 1330 A.C. on the strength of a hiograpbical sketch 
of the Rajas of Venkatagiri. 


Vidycmatha. 

Yidyanatha*s PratSparudra-yasobhilsana is an example 
of that curious literary taste that permitted writers to 
achieve two objects inconsistent in their nature at one and 
the same time. It is not merely a treatise on the poetical 
and dramaturgic science, but it also aimed at bespeaking 
the favours of a royal patron for its writer. This com bin- 
£d:ion of two objects, one personal and the other theoreti- 
cal, did not escape censure, and we come across Hharmasari 
the author of Rahityaratnakara flinging irony in the 
following sloka : — 
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The Frataparudrlya is extensively quoted by Malli- 
n&tha in his commentaries on the MahakRvyas, although, 
relying perhaps on the widespread reputation of the 
treatise, he does not think it necessary to mention the 
name of the author. Vidyanatha appears to have com- 
posed this work only, for, as is quite apparent, the other 
work ascribed to him by Dr. Aufrecht entitled Fratapa- 
rudrakalySna is merely a model drama forming part of 
and illustrating the dramaturgic discussion in the 3rd 
Prakara 9 .a of Prataparudra-yasobhusana, PratSparudra 
was evidently his royal patron. From VidySnatha’s own 
description, we learn that he was a Kakati Virarudra so- 
called because he worshipped the goddess Kakati — the 
tutelary deity of his family, installed in the EkasilS town — 
the capital of the Andhra or Trilinga country. The name 
Prataparudra was ascribed to the Prince, because he was 
as brilliant as the sun, just as the name Virarudra was 
given to him in the belief that he was Visnu incarnated 
in the Kaliyuga. From numerous illustrative slokas, 
details as to his lineage, his kingdom and his character 
are to be gathered. In the drama incorporated in the 3rd 
Prakarania, the story is told how Prataparudra in the 
course of his warlike expeditions defeated and turned 
back Sevana, a Yadava king. This Sevana has been 
identified with Ramacandra or RSmadeva — 6th king of the 
Yadava line of Devagiri, whose dates are Saka 1193 to 
1231, corresponding to 1271 to 1309 A.O. (Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar’s Early History of the Dekkan, p. 92). The 
age of Prataparudra has been definitely fixed with the 
help of inscriptional evidence (Epi. Ind., Vol. VII, pp. 
128-132, Vol. VIII, pp. 166-167, Ind. Ant., Vol. XI, pp. 9 
to 20). It is not necessary to recapitulate the details that 

-TriTandram Sanskrit Series. 

with Com. by KamKrasySniiii, son of Mallinatha— Balama* 

nonma Bdn. Madras.— Com. WiUI— Bombay Sanskrit Series, LXV. 
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are brought to light by these inscriptions which are all 
dated the closing years of the 13th and the first twenty 
years of the 14th century. Materials of this type relating 
to PratSparudra and his near relations in the ascending line 
are summarised at pp. 16 to 21 of K. P. Trivedi’s valuable 
Introduction. Robert Sewell, in his Sketch of the 
Dynasties of Southern India, gives the date of Pratspa- 
rudra as 1295 to 1323 A.C. In the I. O. Catalogue, as well 
as in Sesagiri Sastrl’s Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts 
the dates are 1268 to 1319. The history of Warangal 
about this time shows that the country was invaded by 
Mahmud Tughlak’s army, and in 1323 Prataparudra was 
imprisoned and sent to Delhi. Vidyanatha, therefore, 
as the protege of Prataparudra, might safely be assigned 
to the first half of the 14th century. 


Visvanatha. 

To the same century belongs Vis'vanatha, the author 
of the Sahitya-darpa^a or the Mirror of Composition, 
over the contents of which we have to run our eyes in Part 
II. Visvanatha wrote a NatikS-Candrakala, and a Kavya 
entitled Narasimhavijaya, Prabhavatl another NatikS, 
Prasasti-Ratnavall a in 16 languages, 

and respectively a Mahakavya in Sanskrit, 

and a Kavya in Prakrt. Narasimhavijaya is most 
probably in praise of Narasimha II who held regal sway, 
circ. 1279-1307. ‘ The Kavyaprakasadipika, a work 

quoted in another commentary on Mammata’s treatise, 
namely Kavyaprakaj^darpa^a of the 13th century, 
was written by his grandfather’s younger brother 
CandldSsa. Visvanatha seems to have been an Oriya from 
his giving a familiar local equivalent of the word 
used in the 5th Ullasa of KAvyaprakasa, and he might. 


> J.A,S.B. 190S, p. 29 n. 
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with considerable certainty, be referred to the beginning 
of the 14th century. Visvanatha himself wrote a 
commentary on the Kavyaprakasa, and to this he gave 
the name KavyaprakSsadarpa^ia. At many places in 
the same, he refers to his authorship of the 
independent work In the colophon to 

the Sahityadarpa^a he describes himself as the son of 
Candrasekhara Mabakavi, author of and 

dealing with the characteristics of Sanskrit, ^aurasenl, 
MahSrastr! and other Prakit dialects. He was the 
grandson of Naraya^adasa whom, in the chapter dealing 
with Rasa, he describes as having vanquished Dharma- 
datta at the court of the Utkala King Jaysimha. The 
father of Visvanatha as well as he himself were BTf^- 
at the court of a king of Kalinga. Dr. 
Stein’s Catalogue of Manuscripts at Jammu, p. 64, 
describes a manuscript of the Sahityadarpapia dated the 
Vikrama year 1440 equal to 1384 A.C. Visvanatha 
quotes a verse which speaks of a Mahomedan King 
Allaudin — 

Allaudin, the might of whose arms penetrated the Deccan 
as far as Cape Comorin, was poisoned to death in 1316 ; 
therefore, even if this verse be taken to have been 
composed in Allaudin’s life-time, Visvanatha cannot be 
pushed back beyond 1300. The Sahityadarpapa there- 
fore must have been composed between 1300 and 1384. 
As already mentioned, Visvanatha’s grand-father (or, 
according to some, his great-grand-father) vanquished 
Dharmadatta at the court of Narasiipha of Kalinga. 
Of the many kings that ascended the throne about this 
time, Narasimha III, who reigned between 1328 and 1361, 
and Narasiipha IV do not seem likely to have been 
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VisvanStha’s patron (vide Dr. BhSndSrkar’s note on the 
Kings of Kalinga in the Introduction to Mr. Trivedi’s 
edition of the Ekavall). Narasiinha II who assumed 
the crown between 1270 and 1303 was very probably the 
monarch, and in his inscriptions he is styled ‘ Kavipriya.’ 
Visvanatha’s grandfather ^Naraya^a’s contest with 
Dharmadatta in that case would have been an incident 
of the reign of Narasiinha I who came to the throne 
between 1220 and 1253 A.C. 


JShdnMdatta. 

The date of Bhanudatta, author of the two works 
on Rasa-theory and Erotics, namely RasataranginI and 
Rasamanjari, has not yet been ascertained with perfect 
precision. The lower limit of the epoch in which he 
lived is indicated by the date of his commentators. The 
Vyakhya RasikaranjinI on the Rasatarangipi by Veni- 
datta was composed in 1553, according to Prof. Nilmoney 
Chakerbutty’s Chronology in J. A. S. R. 1907, p. 211. 
The commentary entitled Vikasa on the Rasamanjari by 
GopRla alias Vopadeva, son of Nrsimha, has been 
referred to 1438 by Prof. Chakerbutty in the Chronology 
already mentioned. At the end of Rasamanjari the 
following sloka occurs — 


iTOsi w 2irfw 


are various 'editions including Kimsya Sdgara and Jivftnanila'B 
ladns. with ^ka hy HamacandraTarkavAglsa. 

Com. — hy AnantadSsa, son of Tidvanafcha. 

Com . — ihidf by MathurKnStha Snkla. 

Com. — ^7 Bftmacandra TarkavAgIsa, dated I70t. 
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from which we learn the name of his father as 
Gaijesvara and his native country as Videha (North 
Bihar)' Despite the fact that the reading is met 
with in some manuscripts (which is evidently a mistake), 
the Pandits of Bihar claim him on the strength of long- 
sending tradition to have been one of their countrymen, 
and are familiar with many details about his genealogy. 
His father composed a treatise from which 

there are quotations in the Ba^ataranginl, and his great- 
grand-father was Ankara Misra, the author of the 
UpaskAra and a commentary on the of 

^rlharsa. Sankara Misra, according to them, was alive 
in the year 1327 of the ^aka Era cori esponding to 
1406 A.C. We are to suppose that he was a very old 
man at this date in order to avoid a conflict with the 
date of Copala’s commentary which is 1438. Although 
the date of Bhanudatta is not susceptible of more 
exact determination, it seems safe to conclude that 
he flourished in the 16th century and possibly in its first 
quarter. 

Jayadeva. 

The identity, as well as the date, of the author of the 
Candraloka are as yet in a nebulous state. That he 

— by Bhftuudatta, author also of in Regnaud’s La 

Bhetorique Sanskrite. 

Com, — by GangSrftm Jftdin, dated 1732, Ed. Benares 1884. 

Com. — Vyakhyft to same by Venidatta, great- great- great 
grandson of composed in 1663 (J.A.S.B., 1907, p. 211). 

— with yy&kbyA composed in 1635 by Ananta Pandita, 

groat-grandson of NTlkantha of Pnnyastambha on the Godavari and the 
grandson of B&lapandita, son of Trimbaka Pandita, patronised by 
King Candrabhsnn of Benares. Benares Skt. Series 83. 

Oont.-^^gVFK^ on vyftkbyA by Gangarftma J adi, oiro, 17S2. 

Com. — cm vyftkhya by ViSvelvara, son of Laksbuildhar. 

Com.— by Nsgefia, 18th century. 

Com. — by Gopftla called also Vopadeva, son of Nrsimha, dated 
148T. 
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preceded the 16th century is certain, since it was the 
10th chapter of his comprehensive work on Sahitya that 
served as the basis of Appaya Diksita’s Kuvalayananda. 
Besides the rhetorician and the Naiyayika (logician), 
there was Jayadeva, the author of the Gitagovinda. 
Tradition in this country as well as the opinion of modern 
scholars agree in holding Jaj^adeva the author of the 
drama to have been the composer of the 

He describes himself as and gives the names of 

his parents as and On the other hand, the 

author of the was the son of and 

The Alamkarasekhara of Kesava Misra mentions 
a 91^1^4 qf^97T under a king of U tkala. The editor 
of the Venkatesvara edition of the is indignant at 

the statement made by Dayananda Sarasvat! of the Arya 
Samaja that Jayadeva was the brother of the grammarian 
and a Vaidya by caste. But the confusion that 
he makes between the two Jayadevas in the face of the 
known parentage of both is no less remarkable. On the 
simple assumption of the identity of the two, he proceeds 
to fix the date of the author of the as the begin- 

ning of the 13th century — the date of Laksmana Sena 
of Nadiya who is said to have fled his kingdom when 
Bengal was invaded by Kutbuddin in 1263 Vikrama year 
(corr. to 1205 A.C.). The author of the Candraloka may, 
however, be roughly assigned to the 13th century as he 
seems on certain points to be indebted to Buyyaka and two 
of his verses are quoted in ^arngadharapaddhati (A.C. 
1363), 


Bupagosvaml. 

The three poetico-dramaturgic works by which Bupa- 
gosvaml is known bear, all of them, traces of a resolve to 
make literature the vehicle of religious instruction. This 
is a new phase in the evolution of the Sajlutya-literature 
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an account of which must remain incomplete without 
a full treatment of the psychology of Bhakti. Rapa- 
gosvam! composed three dramas: Yidagdhamsdhava 
(1683), Lalitamadhava and Danakelikaumudi (1609): 
of these Lalitamadhava keeps very close to the dramaturgic 
canons just as ^rlharsa’s Ratnavali in a previous age had 
done. This parallelism extends a little further also. 
The Batnavall was used as a text by Visvanatha for the 
illustration of the dramaturgic portion of the S&hitya- 
darpana. The LalitamMhava is similarly utilised by Rtipa 
himself in hisNatakacandrika, Rflpa avoided the treatment 
of the other topics comprised in the SahityaSastra in 
reference to Kavikarnapura, son of Sivananda, and a great 
favourite of ^rlcaitanaya, Kavikar^apura’s Alamkara- 
kaustubha was a larger work dealing with all the Sahitya- 
topics, but there was one deficiency in it which Rupa- 
gosvami set himself to make up, namely the absence of a 
full treatment of the ^anta or quietistic sentiment. This 
is elaborated in Rupa’s Bhaktirasamrtasindhu and 
Ujjvalanllamani. The former is a treatise devoted ex- 
clusively to the elaboration and illustration of the senti- 
ment of Bhakti or religious devotion which is the chief 
variety of the quietistic sentiment. But religious devo- 
tion is of various shades and grades according as the 

— Calcutta Editioo. 

Oom. — by Vengalasuri — Madras Sdn. 

» —TWl or l>y Vaidyanatha Payagunda (bet, 

1740-1830). Vide Gharpure’s edition of BAlainbhatti (Bombay), 
n — Gagabhatta alias Viev^veSvara, son of the MfmSnsaka 
DivAkarabhatta in 1. 3101 called 
„ — byisnfl^s^. 

.. O'" by aon of fWJ 

written by order of ®oe of Rilmachandra and grandson of 

of Bandella family. Dated 1583. 

,, — by Virnpik^a. 

„ — Senarei, 1896. 
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Yaisnava looks upon the Supreme Being as his master, 
his friend, his beloved or the objebt of his parental affec- 
tion. Regarding the third phase of religious devotion, 
one might well recall the [)hraseblog^ of mediaeval 
Christianity according to which Christ was the bridegroom 
and the Church as well as the devotees his bride. In the 
Ujjalanllamnni, likewise, this anialgam of religious 
devotion and erotic sentiment is presented witli Krshna 
and Radha as the hero and heroine, and his mobds 
and relations with her as the determinants, accessories 
and consequents. ‘ In the preface to the Caitanyacandro- 
daya, Kedarnatha and Vasudeva ^stri have shown 
that RupagosvAmi and JlvagosvSml were contemporaries 
of Caitanyadeva who was born in 1633 A.C. The first 
half of the 16th century might, therefore, be regarded as 
the period in which Rupa lived and wrote. The Visva- 
kosa Lexicon gives certain details about Jivagosvaml. 
He was born in 1623 A.C. (Saka year 1*45). There is a 
difference of opinion among the Vaisijavas with regard to 
the exact date of his birth and some hold him to have 
been born in 1613 (Saka 1435), but there is unanimity 
as to his spending the first 20 years of life at his home 
and the rest till his 86th year at Vrindavana. In 
1640 (Saka year corresponding to 1608) he died. His 
father was Yallabha, and Rupa and Sanatnna were his 
uncles. 


Oossimbazar Edition. 

Nirnayasagar and Cossimbazr Editions. 

Com, — by YiSvanatha Cakravarti, xvii, Cent. 

Com — and 
Com. — Sanatana. 

— Oosaimbaaar Edition, 1890, with 0. ^7 Viivandtha 

Com. — by himself called 

Com. — by LokanAtha. Also Com. by YrindAYatia Caadra. 
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Kavikarnapura . 

EZavikar^pura, a dramatist and rhetorician, was a con- 
temporary of Rupa Gosvftml, A great favourite of Sri 
Caitanya, he was born in 1624 in Kancanapalli in Nadiya 
and was the father of Kavicandi‘a,the author of 
The' Alamkarti-kaustubha is a comprehensive Sshitya 
treatise modelled on the Sahitya-darpa^ia, although the 
illustrations clearly testify to the religious enthusiasm of 
its author. In his secular life he bore the name of 
and was a Vaidya by caste. He justifies the 
amalgamation of the sentiments of religious devotion 
and love in the lOth Pariccheda in the passage which 
runs thus : 


^ if ^tisrra I 


Then he cites the following sloka : 


fharro; n 


»n:nf i aiww 

wuc 3«:— ^stnr: i 

Appaya TMcnhita. 

An interesting chapter in the history of Sanskrit 
criticism is furnished by the sharp onslaught on Appaya 
Dikshita made by JagannStha Pandit. Appaya Dikshita, 
son of drTrangar§>jadhvarlndra BaradScftrya is known to 
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have been the author of three treatises in the critical line 

and He was a prolific 

writer and an acute dialectician. By his treatises Advaita- 
siddhanta, Shivashraistha and also by the exercise of his 
acute logical skill in discussions, he is said to have 
converted his maternal uncle Tatarya from his dualistic 
faith (Dvaitism). This story has been poetically recorded 
by Appaya Dikshita’s grandson Venkatadhvari in his 
Vigvagupadarsha Campu — 2iid and 3rd slokas, with an 
evident feeling of pride in the achievement of his 
ancestors. 

It appears from the sloka that he hailed from Kanchi 
or Conjeveram in the Dravida country. Venkatadhvari 
was, however, a follower of the Harnanuja tenets — a fact 
rather surprising, considering that his grand-father was 
such an ultra- Advaitist. Venkatadvari’s father, the son of 
Appay was a “ ^leshajamaka-Cakravarti ”, i.e., an un- 
rivalled monarch in the use of paronomastic devices and 
chime. Venkatadhvari is said to have presented his 
Vicvagunadarsacampu at the court of the Peshwa, Baji 
Rao where the passages glorifying the Brahmins in their 
struggles against the spread of Mahammadan sway both 
religious and political, secured him a rich reward from 
the admiring Peshwa. A romantic story of the life of 
Appaya Diksita is current in the Deccan — as to how hisf 
wedded wife in a former birth found him out in this as a 
low-caste woman, and was maintained by him in his own 
household without any carnal connexion. Later in life he 
separated from his Brahmin wife, and disappeared with 
her in the image of ^iva in a temple, and thus got out of 
reach of social calumny. 
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The concluding sloha but one of the KuvalaySnanda 
runs thus — 




We thus gather that the Kuvalayananda was written at 
the instance of Venkataraja. A full account of Appaya- 
dlksita’s life is given in the second part of Jsdavabhyudaya 
(VanI VilSsa Publication). In th(5 chronology of Indian 
authors by N. Chakerbutty in J.A.S.B., Vol. Ill, p. 211, 
1550 A.C. is given as the probable date of Diktjita. He 
wrote under the patronage of Cinna Boma Nayaka of 
Velur, whose inscriptions are dated Saka 1471 and 1488 
and who was a vassal of the Venkataraja. Dr. Aufrecht 
identifies Venkataraja with Venkata of Vijaynagara 
(circ. 1535 A.C.) while Dr. Hullzsch identifies him with 
Venkata I of Pennakonda whose inscriptions range from 
^aka 1608 to 1535. (Hultzscb, Report, 11, pp. xii & xiii). 

In any case, there is no doubt about Appayadiksita 
having lived in the first half of the 16th century. Both 
Vrttivartika and Citramlmansa were left incomplete — the 
former breaking off at Laksaua and the latter at the 
figure of speech ^ the Kuvalayananda is a string 

of verses defining and illustrating the 100 figures of 
speech recognised in the Candraloka, with the addition of 
nearly a score of others. 


KeSava Misra. 

Kesava Misra’s Alamkarasekhara is said to be a com* 
mentary on Sauddhodani’s AlamkSrasutra. Sauddhodani’s 
work has not been printed separately and, as for Ke^va 
Misra’s treatise, it cannot, on analysis, yield back the origi- 
nal composition of ^auddhodani. It was written under 
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the patronage and at the request of Manikyaoandra. A 
king of that name began to reign in Kangra in ,1663 
A.O. Mr. Nilmani Chakravarti says that both Mr. 
Eggeling and Dr. Biihler were erroneous in their identi- 
fications of Manikyacandra (J. A. S. B. 1907). 

It was in this century that Prabhakara wrote his 
arid The date of the latter work is 

given as 1684«. 


Gangomanda Kaviraja. 

The Karnabhu^na of Gangananda is a work wholly 
devoted to the Rasa- theory with the psychological consi- 
derations that figure in such works. Gangananda lived 
in the reign of Sri Karpa Maharaja of Bikaner, Saka 1662- 
1683 ( 1606-1627 A.C.), and the treatise in question, it 
appears, was composed by way of compliment to the 
prince whose name it bears. Sri Karpa had another name 
Lupa Karpa. Gangananda was the son of Bhavadatta 
Vikaji. 


— Nirnaya Sagar Edition, Kavyam&Is — XXXVI. 

” Kfivyamala XXXVIII, 1893. 

Com. — 55 ^ — by Dhttrinananda son of Bambala VSsistha of Bharatpura. 

— Com. — by Bftlakrshna Payagunde. 

— Vftnivilas Edition. 

Com— Devidatta. 

Com. — ~ by Vaidyanfith Payagunde sou of Tatsat Bambha^ta, 
Edn. Bombay, 1912, with Com. on same 1 by Bftma- 

candra. 

Com.— — by who gives the number of Appaya's 

works as 100 (Kumbhakonam, 1892). 

Com.— — by Nftgefia. 

Com. — l|n^ iWfl — by Nyayavagisba Bha^j^cdrya 
Com. — by Kagesa. 

Com. — — by VaidyanStha son of Bftmacandra and grandson 
of Vithalabhajta Dated, 1680. 
l iUff KSvy amftla E. 1896. 

Nimayasagar Edition KSvyamSU LXXIX, 19O0» 
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Jagannatha. 

In Jagannatha, the author of Basagangadhara and 
Citramimansakhandana, Appaya Dikshita met with a critic 
of great vigour, mastery over literary Sanskrit and hold 
originality. He was a Tailangi, the son of Parama, or 
Peramabhatta and the pupil of Jnanendra, Mahendra and 
other eminent doctors. The prince of pundits — ^JagannStha’s 
command of mellifluous language might well bear 
comparison with that of Jayadeva the author of the 
Gitagovinda. The romantic story of Jagannatha falling 
in love with a Mogul damsel and giving up the religion 
of his forefathers is widely current. But the element of 
truth contained therein is a matter of dispute. Jagannatha 
lived at Delhi under Shah Jehan and Dara Shah who 
was murdered in 1659. A writer of profound confidence 
in his scholarship and literary craft, proudly he says in 
the Basagangadhara : — 

51055 ?T5T?r ^ 

“ All the poetical illustrations are his original and 
nothing has been set down fi’om the writings of others." 
The thoroughness of his resolve to upset the views of 
Appaya Dikshita, but for their different ages, would indi- 
cate a personal grudge. In the Ghitraralmansakhaijidftiia 
he premises thus : — 

^ ^ M ” 

He proceeds item by item to refute the views of Appaya 
Dikshita on the figures of speech. Dikshita’s work so 
far as available comes down to ApahnuH, but JagannStha's 
critical work adds the figure of speech to the 
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list. In his he describes the fame of 

Data Shah, and towards the conclusion of says 

^ i MahamahopSdhyaya 

Bur^aprasad and Pandit Vasudeva Pai^as^lcar dismiss the 
legends that have gathered round the figure of Jagannatha 
and the Mogul damsel on the ground that the slolcas 
which testify to his love of the Moslem beauty are not 
to be found in the works examined by them. The 
names of thirteen books from his pen have been found out 
of which nine are in print. There is considerable strength 
in the contention of Pundits Burga Prasad and Vasudeva 
in view of the fervently religious tone of the Karupa- 
laharl and Plyusha-lahari and of the marked absence of 
verses countenancing the said legends from the extant 
works in which such verses are most likely to occur. 
On the basis of the data furnished by his extant works 
Pa^dita>raja Jagannatha’s personal history might be 
constructed. His father Peramabhatfa received his 
training at Benares and became learned in many subjects 
under distinguished teachers of the time, like Jnanendra 
Vikshu. His mother’s name was Laksmi. He was 
schooled mostly by his father. In his mature youth the 
Padshah Shajehan honoured him, and he was also a 
favourite of Bara Shah. Aurangjebe with his religious 
bigotry ascended the throne in 1668 when he threw his 
father into prison. With this event the royal-favour that 
Jagannatha had enjoyed naturally terminated. The last 
years of the Pandit’s life were spent at Benares or Mathura. 

— ■with Com. of Nagrefia Bhatta, KftvyamBW XII. 

Co»“ — 

— Kavyamais, XXXVIII. 

Th« of ■waa oomposed in 1618. It is a -work quoted by 

Batnakan^ha on Aznarakofia and by ySsadera on Karparamanjarf. 

Qhasirama Pandita’s bears the date 1696. 

ifiai in 8 tarangas by Tidvanatha son of Trimalladeva and grandi^n 
of AnatiAadeva is also referred to this century. 
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VUveivara. 

Both the treatises of Visvesvara, that Tve propose to 
notice, pertain to the departments of poetics and rhetoric — 
the Alamkarakaustubha and the Kavlndrakaruabhara^a. 
He was a prolific writer, and if he did not exactly “ lisp 
^ numbers ”, he began his literary career very early in 
life, it is said, at the age of 10 ,* and as many as 20 or 21, 
of his productions are known to exist at the present 
date. He was not merely a poetician but also the 
writer of poetry of various types. This is proved by the 
names of some of his works such as 
•nfesRT, 

He was also a 

scholiast of considerable activity and wrote commentaries 
on the Na4adhlyacaritam and Bhanudatta’s Basa- 
taranginl and Ilakagama (also called on Jayadeva’s 

Candraloka. In the poetico- rhetorical line he seems to 
have written other treatises, besides the two that have, 
appeared in print, namely 

Erotics obtained from him the 
Rasacandrika. In the colophon to the Kavlndrakan^- 
bhara^a he gives his parentage thus — ^ 
iTOjSt Pandits Durga-Prasad 

and Kasinath Pandurang assign him to the first quarter 
of the 18th century. He was a native of Almora in the 
heart of the Himalayan regions and belonged to a 
Brahmin family locally well-known as “ Padiake Pande.” 
He died a man of about 40. In the 10th sloka of the 


Niniaya S«gar Edn. KavyamftlS) LXVI, 1894. 

Oom.— 

Com. — by ViSvefivara. 

Com. — by Venkatfiofirya. 

Com.— by SirTaivlsa. 

KSvyamala, VIII. 

Kftfiilak^mana Kari — » a work of the early pert of this oentary. 
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Karlndrakaro&bharaqA, Yisvesvara declares the scope of 
the work to be the treatment of 58 varieties of acrostics, 
riddles and other purely verbal embellishments in four 
sections. 


Baladeoa Vidyabhn>8ana. 

With Baladeva Vidyabhusana we reach the limit of 
the period over which our survey extends, A life of 
Baladeva appeared in the Vishnu PriyS, — a Bengali 
magazine of the last century. It was written by Viharidas 
Sankhyatirtha. Baladeva we learn therefrom was a 
Brahmin devotee of Sri Caitanya and a disciple of 
Bamodaradasa guru of Uddhavadasa. He held a debate 
with the Ramanuja sectarians of Galba or Galavashram 
and went to the Court of Jaysinha of Jaypur. He was 
the author of many other works such as 

The Sahitya-Kaumudi is based on the Bharata- 
sQtravrtti, The nature of his work is indicated thus in 
the second verse : 

The beginning is exactly after the fashion of Mammata’s 
Kavyaprakasa and the body is also divided into 11 
paricchedaa after the manner of the older work. He 
indicates his close adherence to the scheme of Mammata 
by the words before he actually 

reaches the end of his treatise, simply because the original 
that he was following was concluded at that point. In 
the conclusion he writes 
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Sivarama. 

The Basaratnahara of ^ivarama is primarily an erotic 
treatise. The amorous sentiment in all its ramifications 
with its ensuants, accessories, determinants is treated, 
although the other sentiments are also touched upon. 
SivarSma appears to be a very recent writer since he 
refers to NSgesabhatta’s Paribhasendusekhara and Nag- 
esabhatta, as we know from many sources, flourished in 
the first half of the 18th century. In the colophon to his 
own tika on the Naksatramala he numbers his works 
thus : — 

^ropirerraT: u 

He was the son of Kr§^arama and the grandson of 
8rllokacandra. His other works in the Sahitya line are 
AlamkSrasamudgaka which seems to be an independent 
treatise and the tika Visamapada on the Kavyaprakssa. 
The Navarasaratnakara of R. G. Bhandarkar’s Report 
1882-83 seems to be the same work as that which is 
printed in the Kavyamala series. 


with Com. KSvjamaia LXIIT, 1907- The following 

works existing in the form of MSS. were produced in this century : — 
by 6«ndaraya. 

— by ^ivafiankara a native of Bamavo near Surat writen in honour 
of the Peshwas Madhava Rao I and his uncle Raghunath Rao— Dr. Bhandarkar's 
Search for MSS. 1881, 1887-8 1890-91. 

— in 10 paricohedas by Ratnabhu^apa. 
by Sinhamalipah said to have been a Tanjore prince of the 14th 

century. 

with Com. by self— KSvyaraal# VI Tika by VenTdatta. 
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PART II. 

Some Cbitioal Topics arising out op 
Sahitya Literature 

Natyaiastra. 

The Natya^stra is the first work in point of time that 
heis come down to us in the department of SahityasSstra. 
Its value as an authoritative work in its subject is equal 
to its historic importance. Its terms, its theories and 
its classifications for the most part bore unquestioned 
sway with subsequent writers on dramaturgy avS well as 
poetics. By Sylvain Levi, the value of whose work on 
the Indian Theatre is unique, it has been styled “Une 
volumnieuse Encyclopaedie du Thefbtre.” The description 
is literally justified. Neither in the classical works nor 
in modem treatises on dramaturgy in Europe do we come 
across a compendious treatment of the varied questions 
connected with the theatre that can compare with it in 
fulness, Mr, Fitzgerald Hall has called it an “Institute 
of Mimetics”, and indeed histrionics in its various aspects 
occupies by far the greater part of the volume of the 
Natya^tra and dominates the conception of the whole. 
Bharata says — 

nil, St. 9 

All these four aspects of acting, pantomimic, declamatory, 
scenic and psychical are followed into minute details. 
Pantomime comprehending gestures, facial expression, 
gait, etc., takes up six chapters, from the 8th to the 18th. 
Chapters 26 and 27 deal with kindred matters. Declamation 
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is dwelt upon in Chapters 14 and 17. Scenic representa- 
tion together with costume is treated in 21st and 23rd 
chapters. Pantomime and declamation in Bharata’s 
language constitute Jjar hut dancing or is also 

an important element of a drama. “The introduc- 
tion of this element,” object the “ is neither in 

imitation of nature, nor does it help on the object of the 
drama. Why then,” they ask, “has it a place on the 
stage ? ” Bharata replies — 

{Ohnp. IV, St. 246-247). 

that is, “ it is pleasing to all men and it has a religious 
use.” The choregraphic art is for these reasons fully 
detailed in Chapter IV. Psychical conditions on which 
histrionics is based are treated in the 22nd chapter. 
Music, vocal and instrumental, is the subject of seven 
chapters from the 28th down to the 34th. Prosody or 
Metrics is treated in the 14th and 15th. Theatrical 
architecture, the construction and the plan of the stage 
and of the auditorium, is the topic of the 2nd chapter, 
while the religious ceremonies to be performed at the 
consecration of the edifice are set forth in the 3rd chapter. 
JAII these with the exception of Prosody pertain to the 
province of histrionics. There is a gradual transition to 
Dramaturgy and this also is accorded a very full treat- 
ment. The religious ceremonies preliminary to an 
actual representation accompanied by music, dancing, 
and chant are described in Chapter V. The various cate- 
gories of the drama with their differences and points of 
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agreement are discussed in the 18th chapter. The 19th 
and 20th describe the elements of a drama, the links in 
the plot, the dramatic style, the tone and conduct of a 
piece — what, in other words, is called Vrtti. In the 2tth 
and 25th chapters the r61es, the dramatis personce of 
different types, male as well as female, are enumerated. 
The mythical origin of the drama is narrated in the first, 
36th and 37th chapters. The other problems that find 
a place in treatises on the Sahityasastra are also not over- 
looked. Thus the greater part of the 22nd chapter is 
concerned with Erotics. It classifies the various kinds 
of women in relation to the hero and describes the moods 
and occupations of lovers, as well as the sending of 
messengers and the mutual amorous conduct of the hero 
and heroine. The Rasa theory of which Bharata was 
the originator is set forth in Chapters VI and VII. The 
16th chapter is devoted to rhetoric and poetics and is 
concerned with the Dosas or the vitia, the guijas or the 
qualities of excellence, and the Alamkaras, les parures or 
the figures of speech. 


Bharata the Founder of the Ttasa School. 

In Bharata’s Natya-^stra the entire Rasa-psychology 
is found in an elaborate form and the additions and 
improvements made by subsequent writers are mostly 
of a minor character. He enumerates the Rasas as 
eight and says that they were so numbered by Druhina. 
His enumeration of the sdttvika and cynhhicarihha'oas 
also has not undergone alterations. The interpretations 
given by him of the terms bhdva, rasa, etc., on the basis 
of their derivation contain more intelligible explanation 
of the process of literary and dramatic representation 
and appreciation than those of his successors who took 
care to couch their meaning in precise logical terminology. 
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B^gatding thA xhutual relations between hMiva and rasa 
he says^ — 

^ *» Wit ?:icRfW* w. i flrfw- 

II sERn^ i 

Jiv « 









xm ^rtonw^rr: i 


*rhe cardinal rasas are four according to Bharata and 
herein his dictum is mechanically repeated by those who 
come after him. These are the erotic the tragic 

or furious (ft??), the heroic (^hr), and the odious or 
horrible (e^WR). The other rasas are derived from 
these in the following order — 


Mt^rrer: ft^ra ?:b; i 
wiRRff; n 

The corresponding stanzas in the Agnipurapa read like 
mere echoes of these verses. The Agnipurana however 
adds a ninth rasa, viz., the contemplative or stnwf. In 
the Sahityadarpana reference is made to the opinions 
of some who add a tenth, Bharata’s explanation 

runs thus as to finTT^T and other states. 

Again— g ifa^iR< ^; i 

i ^ i 

The position of Bharata in Poetics is of great importance. 
If Poetics alone be considered, the oldest writer would be 
BhSmaha, but Bharata who preceded him also made 
contributions not unworthy of the earliest dramaturgist. 
In hita we find in a fairly developed form many of the 
oohoepts that were subsequently accepted and amplified. 
28 
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It is remarkable that the critics who stand at the 
source of the stream of writers on SShitya in India 
and on Poetics and Rhetoric in Europe should give a 
conception of poetry that is dramatic. Aristotle lays 
stress on tragedy as the perfect literary product in the 
26th section of his Poetics where it is shown to be 
superior to the epic. The last stanza of Bharata’s 16th 
Chapter likewise says that spectators at a theatre enjoy the 
Kavya with all its beauties. Abhinavagupta in his 
commentary on the 6th Chapter of the Natya^tra brings 
out Bharata’s import in these words “qnfssr 

Bharata further sets forth the whole of 
the ^asa-theory with the psychology of the emotions. 
That the main beauty of poetry is the presence of a poetic 
sentiment was clearly perceived by him as when he said — 
*I |...Chap. VI, p. 62. and again — 

crer wit 

wK ^ ii — Chap. VII. 7. 

The Bhavas are those that make us experience the 
essence of poetry manifested through words, gestures, 
etc.— 1iir 

I Regarding the production of Rasa, Bharata seems 
to anticipate the view of the Dhvani school by the use of 
the word in fwraTf|*i r^4« I !u<t I *1^: | 

The RasAbhashas or the Rasa-semblances are not to be 
clearly found in Bharata’s exposition. But he seems to 
hint at them in Chapter VI, 40th st. — 

to:”i 


The Indian and the Sellenio Theatre. 

The discussion of the origin of the Indian drama 
resolves itself into two questions, one connected with the 
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indigenous beginnings from the earliest times, and the 
other with the influence exercised by the Hellenic drama. 
The conclusion that is associated with the names of 
Wilson, Pischel and Levi is that the Indian drama 
is an independent growth uninfluenced in its origin by 
exotic types, and agrees with Weber’s (Indien Studien, 
XIII, 364, etaeq. ; 487, etaeq.) in holding that the essential 
elements of a drama existed side by side in the pieces 
BJilibandhana and Kamsavadha which are mentioned in 
Fatanjali’s Mahabhasya. We have no intention to 
re-state the arguments of the two troups of scholars 
engaged in the Weber- Windisch veraua Pischel-Levi 
controversy — one in favour of the Hellenic influence and 
the other against it. We shall merely subjoin certain 
considerations that naturally spring from the reading 
of the'^t Bharatiya Natya^stra to enforce the view 
that the Indian drama is to be regarded as a true 
and independent creation of the Indian brain. We 
recapitulate some details derived from Vitruvius as to 
the performance of the Hellenic drama and the con- 
struction of the theatre in Greece. The Greek theatre 
was in the form of a segment of a circle, the arc being the 
auditorium and the chord the stage. The arc or semi- 
circle was made up of sweeps of steps rising from the 
orchestra and spreading out on either side. The gallery 
or rather the amphitheatre was made large enough to 
accommodate the entire -population of a city and there 
are remains of a structure which could seat 30,000 
spectators. Between the lowest tier of seats and the 
stage, the space, that is the orchestra, was marked by an 
altar called thymele on which the chorus stood when not 
participating in the action. The stage was an elevated 
rectangle which stretched from one end of the auditorium 
to the other, and had little depth. It was called logeum, 
in T /atin pulpittm. The space in the rectangle was known 
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as the proscenium. The whole structure inoludiug the 
stage was without roof or covering, bare to the blue shy 
overhead. The entire edifice was on a colossal scale. 
It is interesting to note, side by side with this cursory 
sketch of the Greek theatre, the details as to the con- 
struction and plan of the Indian theatre that can be 
gathered from the Natya^stra. The ^ang,mnm}4o<pa or 
NatyaveSma was broadly divided into two parts, the 
JEtangapItha and the Preksagrha or Preksakanive^na. 
The Natyamandapa might be of three varieties WSRT» 
^1^... according to size, being meant respectively for 
Gods, Kings and vulgar people. These are respectively 
called Vikr^ta (long-drawn), Caturasra (rectangular) 
and Tryasra (triangular). Sir S. M. Tagore in his 
work on the Indian drama says that the stage was to 
be 20 cubits square. This might apply to one type of 
theatres only, but Bharata is very circumstantial and 
specifies different measurements for the three kinds of 
theatrical buildings. The Jyestha or largest-sized is to 
measure a hundred and eight cubits, the middle-sized 
64 cubits, and the small-sized 32 cubits, that is, in length. 
The middle-sized, that is, human theatres are to be 32 
cubits in breadth also. Larger than this is not desired, 
since the performance would become or indistinct. 

“ In a viprakf^ta momdapa the recitation becomes 
greatly distorted and would not reach very far though the 
words are uttered aloud ” (Chapter II, stanza 23)- In 
a very large building erotic gestures and movements on 
which many eyes are fixed would become ejctremel^ 
indistinct owing to the distance from all (stanza 23,).” 
Here is a noticeable difference from the practice of the 
Greeks who used the mask which enlarged features,, the 
ootkurnm which elevated the figure, and a peculiaiT 
apparatus attached to the mask to increase the power of the 
voice, and left the orchestra, more Qr> leifs qotltespo 4 din|| 
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to tbe pit of the modem theatre, unoocupied. The 
emyclenut or the stage-curtain, in Xtatin called anlaeum 
was lifted from below. But it was wholly otherwise on 
the Sindu stage ; the curtain instead of being pulled up 
by meaus of a pulley was, to use the words of Sir 8. M. 
Tagore, “ held in position and carried away as the neces- 
sity arose by two females chosen for their beauty and 
figure.” This circumstance might seem to lend colour 
to Weber’s theory based on the derivation of the word 
yavomika meaning the Greek cloth, when it is taken in 
connection with the fact recorded by Strabo that young 
females of western origin were imported into India. 
Strabo’s account about the commerce in beautiful Greek 
girls is confirmed by a like statement in the Periplus of 
the Brrythrean Sea, as also by the fragment of a Greek 
farce played in Egypt which set forth the adventures of 
a Greek Charitain in the power of an Indian king 
(Osyrrhynchus, Papyri, Ease. III). But in the face of 
the striking dissimilarities in the stage-craft already point- 
ed out, these are hardly sufl&cient to support the theory 
of a Greek origin of the Indian drama. Further, it has 
to be remarked that the Indian stage was not a democra- 
tic institution. The enormous accommodation that was 
provided by the Hellenic theatre and the arrangement 
for the entertainment, if need be, of the entire body of 
free citizens, are features that are conspicuous by absence 
from the theatrical structures of this country. Like the 
Elizabethan drama before the foundation of the public 
theatres, the Hindu drama was kept alive by representa- 
laons in the houses of men of means, princes and 
asistowats. 

A g Mn thP me^wouiwts. given for the construction of 
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theatres also bear witness to the same truth. The injunc- 
tion against the construction of large theatres is definite 
and the seats for the different castes were marked off in 
a manner precluding all ideas of equality. 

To resume Bharata’s prescriptions as to the con- 
struction of the theatre, measurements are to be taken 
very carefully with the thread, the breaking or dropping 
of which from the hand would prognosticate diverse 
evils (slokas 32-38). The length of 64 cubits is to be 
divided into two. This measure has again to be halved, 
giving 16 cubits. The space of 16 cubits thus obtained X 
32 cubits — the breadth throughout — is to be used as the 
stage. It is further sub-divided into two equal halves 
each measuring 8 cubits X 32, of which the one in the rear 
is to serve as the green-room and the one in front as the 
stage. There is also to be a verandah along- 

side the stage towards the auditorium. In the hall or 
which is to measure 48 cubits x 32 cubits, 
accommodation for the spectators is to be provided con- 
sisting of seats raised 1 cubit above the ground and 
erected with bricks and timber, the whole arrangement 
being such that a clear view might be had of the stage 
from the auditorium. Posts or pillars are to be erected 
showing the parts to be occupied by spectators of different 
castes. The white pillar is to indicate the space for the 
Brahmins, the red for the Ksatriyas, the yellow for the 
Vaisyas, the bluish for the Madras. The Vaisya pillar is 
to stand at the north-western extremity and the Sttdra 
pillar in the north-eastern corner. The south-eastern 
and south-western spaces are to be divided between the 
Brahmins and the Ksatriyas. Sir S. M. Tagore says that 
“ the part to the east of the stage was to be occupied by 
the king or other cultured and wealthy patron, that to 
the south by the Brahmins, the part to the north and 
lying close to the stage was to be occupied by boys and 
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King’s Officers, while at the extremities Heralds, Eu- 
logists, Guards and Connoisseurs werejto be accommodat- 
ed.” Says Bharata “ jbtSi: ” 

(st. 69) that is, the theatrical building is to be (vaulted) 
like a mountain-cave and to consist of two floors (evidently 
one for the stage and the other for the hall). The Rah- 
gaslr^a or the top or roof of the stage is neither to be flat 
like the side of a fish nor in form similar to the back of 
a tortoise. There are to be two doors the one 
“ admitting the spectators ” and the other leading to the 
stage. Terrestrial theatres might also be square-shaped 
(32x32 cubits). In that case the measurements for the 
stage remaining the same, those for the hall are to be 
suitably modified. Thirdly, in a triangular structure, 
the stage also is to be triangular and to be located at 
one of the angles. We have thus in the Indian theatre 
a nearer approach to the complete inclosed room of 
modern times than in the Hellenic choral theatre. 

Another j detail regarding the Hellenic stage is that 
men personated feniale characters, as the female carriage 
and voice would have been wholly inadequate to the 
energy which was required of the tragic heroines. It 
was otherwise on' the Indian stage. Bharata in the 24)th 
Chapter speaks of the different kinds of actors and 
actresses that were, suitable for particular r61es. He 
mentions the following female characters that had to be 
represented as belonging to a royal household. 

^ fm I 

f i qq gqi ll t ^ ii 26 

fmj ^ qqqranftqrr n 26 

»rrPRT ?raT I 

« 27 
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The sort of actress to be selected for thb r61e of a 
heroine is indicated in stanzas 114-116. The 116th sloka 
repeating almost the same trords that occur in the 34th 
stanza says that a nartakl a gifted dancing-girl, is very 
rare and is not met with one in a thousand. The accom- 
plishments of a ganikay a courtezan, are set forth in stan- 
zas 108-113. Again, certain dramatic species such as 
WTO, ITOTO, and znp are that is, of a 

gentle and delicate character, and being pervaded by the 
sentiment of love are to be represented by women (Ohap. 
XXVI, st. 21-22), but in dramatic representations marked 
by violent movements and action women are not to 
take part (st. 23). 

The time of representation, again, is another matter 
in which the practice of Hellas and that of India were 
contrasted. In the former the representation took place 
in the broad day. The Homans sometimes used a 
projected awning over the proscenium for protection 
against the rays of the sun. Here in India, however, 
representations are recommended for almost every 
hour of the whole day, excepting midnight and noon, 
twilight and the time of meals (st. 84). The slokas 
immediately preceding this in the 28th Chapter run 
thus ; — 


Vi WT trot W 2RH 

irw i 

n win airf^ nN fi i ff i 
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Bharatlya-NStyasSstra, according to Prof. E. J. Bapson, 
was written at the very beginning of the Christian 
era, but it might also be much older as we have 
already seen. It is strange from the view-point of 
those who uphold the theory of the Hellenistic origin of 
the Hindu Drama that, in regard to the dramatic situations 
and embellishments, the supposed imitators should have 
gone far ahead in theory at least, and, possibly, in 
practice also, of their masters. Aristotle in his Poetics 
speaks, of two devices or instruments by which the change 
of fortune in a tragedy might take place (Secs. 10, 11) — 
namely, reversal of situation and recognition. These two 
parts of the plot turn upon surprises. A third part, says 
the great law-giver in Poetics, is “ the scene of suffering.” 
“ The scene of suffering is a destructive or painful action 
such as death on the stage, bodily agony, wounds and 
the like.” Among the 64 elements of the five junctures, 
i.e., sandhis there is one comprised in the Garhhasandhi 
called Nirodha. Stanza 74 of the 19th chapter defines 
it as that is, coming by misfortune. And in 

the last sandhi, that is, denouement, there is another 
called Upaguhana which is defined as “ ” that 

is, meeting with a surprise. But these are merely two out 
of the 64 elements into which the action of a drama is 
analysed by Bharata. Perhaps, there is something morbid 
in this quest of theoretical subtlety and multiplication 
of categories, but that it is indicative of considerable 
advance in speculative dramaturgy is beyond doubt. 

That the Indian Drama was hedged in by a number of 
conventions is a common-place of criticism. The ancient 
Greeks also insisted on a certain degree of propriety or 
seemliness in the same manner that the Indian Drama was 
hedged in by a number of dramatic conventions. 

“ Pear and pity,” says Aristotle, ** may be aroused 
by spectacular means, but they may also result from the 
24 
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inner structure of the piece, which is the better way and 
indicates a superior poet * * * Those who employ spectacular 
means to create a sense, not of the terrible, but of the 
monstrous, are strangers to the purpose of Tragedy.” It 
is undeniable that the prohibitions of the Hindu drama- 
turgists went much further, and propriety was attended 
to in a stricter fashion and to a larger extent. In Chapter 
XXI, stanzas 188-89, Bharala prohibits the use of sharp 
and dangerous weapons on the stage. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ I 

It is curious that, despite these injunctions, in stanzas 
102, et seq., of the 25th Chapter, he proceeds to describe the 
various ways of simulating death. As to decency and 
seemliness, the reason assigned by Bharata is contained 
in Chapter 22, stanza 283 — 

refers to osculation, embracing, etc,, mentioned 
in stanzas 281-82 preceding. 


The Scope of the Sahilya Bastra — A Glance over the 
Contents of the Sahitya-darpaiia. 

Let us take a comparatively recent work of a com^ 
prehensive character and run our eyes over its contents. 
This would enable us to ascertain the topics that were 
thought properly to appertain to the province of an 
Slmlidrika. By seeking to characterise these topics in 
the language of Western criticism, we shall form a fairly 
satisfactory idea of the nature and scope of the Sfthitya 
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Ssstra. Tho Sahitya-darpaijia of Visvanatha Kaviraja 
was the first treatise in this line to be placed before the 
English-reading public in an English garb. It was edited 
by Boer in 1861, and translated by Messrs. Ballantyne 
and Pramada Das Mittra in 1876, This fact coupled 
with the high estimation in which it is held by the 
Pandits, particularly in Bengal, clearly testifies to the 
reputation for completeness enjoyed by the work. The 
first chapter deals with the uses of poetry which are 
found to comprehend the four objects of human endea- 
vour, and discusses the various definitions of Kavya, and 
accepts the one that deems Rasa or poetic sentiment 
(‘ taste ’ in Mittra’s translation) to be its soul or essence, 
and refutes some of the other definitions. The second 
chapter deals with the word, the vakya, ‘la phrase' (Beg- 
naud), a completed sentence, and mahamkya, ‘ la grande 
pAmse ’ (Begnaud), that is, the elements of a piece of 
composition ; and the three kinds of meaning — the direct 
or denotation, the secondary or indication ‘ le sens figur4 on 
metaphorique,' and the suggested or ‘ V allusion ’ are 
treated with their varieties and subdivisions, and a 
fourth tatparya, the sense of the phrase, is alluded to. 
The third chapter plunges into the discussion of Rasa or 
poetic sentiment, its objects, determinants and con- 
sequents. The different kinds of heroes and their boon 
companions, the different types and conditions of heroines 
and their associates in love intrigues, the rendezvous, 
the respective modes of life, the feminine graces, the 
stages in the growth of love, gestures and signs of 
passion, the messengers of love and their accomplishments, 
the involuntai-y and transitory states, the eight poetic 
sentiments with a ninth and a tenth, the quietistic 
and the affectionate admitted by some, with a detailed 
treatment of the first, that is the erotic, are set 
forth. The semblances or Rasdbhaskas conclude the 
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chapter. The three different orders of poetry according 
to intrinsic quality are next approached — excellent, 
middling and inferior. The first or excellent poetry 
is shaded off into five thousand three hundred and 
and fifty-five subtle varieties ; the second, into eight. 
The fifth chapter deals in greater detail than before with 
the suggestive power of language, and after distinguishing 
it from the two others, and showing these to be 
unsuitable for the purpose, concludes that the suggestive 
power alone leads to the perception of the poetic senti- 
ment, although by some it is denominated rasana and 
not vyanjana. The sixth chapter gives a further classifica- 
tion of poetry. Poetry is either spectacular or recitative. 
Poetry that is represented to the eye is of 10 principal 
varieties constituting the different species of the drama. 
The drama and its elements are elaborately set forth — the 
entire technique of dramaturgy as understood by the 
Hindus is here detailed, the prologue, the elements of the 
plot, the five junctures, the intermediate scenes, asides, 
confidential remarks and the other conventional features 
of a dramatic composition are reviewed in succession. 
The minutee of the conventions, the different modes of 
address by different characters, the tongues to he spoken 
by them, the concluding benediction, pass muster one 
after another. The characteristics of the different kinds 
of the drama, and how far each of them is to contain the 
elements already spoken of, are next laid down. The 
minor dramatic varieties, 18 in number, are similarly 
treated. Poetry that is to be recited and heard is either' 
in verse or in prose. The distinctive names given to isolated 
stanzas and strings of stanzas to the number 5 are stated. 
The author then passes on to the three varieties of 
versified poetic literature — the great poem, the minor poem, 
and the anthology. Poetic literature in prose is either 
wholly arrhythmic or partly rhythmic, rich with big 
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compounds or slightly punctuated with them, and fall 
into two categories — hatha and akhyayiha. Gar},pu is a 
mixed variety partly in verse, partly in prose, and when 
eulogistic of princes is called viruda ; written in a 
number of languages, it bears the name of karambhaha. 
The blemishes or defects of style — in Latin vitia, come up 
for discussion in the next chapter. They are fivefold as 
they relate to the word, to a part of the word, to the 
sentence, to the meaning, or to the poetic sentiment. 
Some of them are exclusive, others belong to more than 
one of these categories. The defects cease to be defects 
under certain conditions, and then become positive 
graces. Certain poetic conventions are next set forth, on 
the ground that compliance with them cures the defect 
known as conflict with established facts and critical 
opinions. The qualities or excellences of style are the 
subject-matter of the next chapter — sweetness, energy and 
clarity — and how they are attained. The author is con- 
cerned to show how the multifarious qualities enumerated 
by the ancient writers are either included in those three or 
are not separately entitled to the name of qualities. The 
ninth chapter deals with the four kinds of style — Vaidarbhl, 
Gaurlf Pdncall and Ija^l which would remind one of 
Quintilian’s three-fold division of oratorical style into 
Attic, Asiatic and Rhodian (the Institutes, Book 11) and 
Matthew Arnold’s Attio, Asiatic and Corinthian. The 
last or tenth chapter is devoted to the definition and 
illustration of the -various figures of speech, verbal as well 
as ideal, “ those of style and those of meaning ” in Prof. 
Saintsbury’s words. This brief remm6 of the ideas and 
problems handled, though with little originality of dis- 
covery or remarkable mode of exposition, in 
is sufficient to enable one to envisage the scope and nature 
of Sanskit alai;ikg>ra. The free and unfettered speculation, 
the freshness of individual presentation, the consciousness 
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of the tentative character of the results achieved, are not 
characteristics that distinguish the majority of the 
Sahitya treatises, as they do the critical works of 
Europe. But this point apart, it is easy to see that the 
concepts and speculations that come within the purview 
of the ^SaAi^ya-literature of India are remarkably various. 
The discussion of the different styles, of the faults and 
beauties of style constitute an element that is of the 
essence of the works of Rhetoric of ancient Greece and 
Rome, such as those of Aristotle and Longinus and 
Quintilian. The definition of poetry, the consideration 
of the essence of poetry, the classification of poetical 
literature, are discussions that pertain to the province of 
JPoetica. Poetics as a department of critical speculation had 
its ox'igin as far as traceable in the discourses of Plato, and 
is yet, in the West, a progressive subject of study. Aris- 
totle’s Poetics and Horace’s Ars Poetica are typical 
works representing this line of thought. The detailed 
treatment of the drama that we observe in a large 
number of sahitya treatises, the elaboration of the 
minutiae makes up a separate field of critical investigation 
to which the name dramaturgy is given by way of 
distinction. The theory of rasa or the poetic sentiment 
might be regarded as the counterpart of the theory 
of beauty or Esthetics in the West. The discussion of the 
various causes, effects and subjects of the emotions, and 
their division into 8 or 10 varieties, partake, at the same 
time, of the nature of Psychology of % the Emotions in a 
semi-scientific form. There was one special topic belong- 
ing to this branch on which the literatures of India loved 
particularly to dwell, and this was Erotics. The classifica- 
tion of the hero and of the heroine, their respective 
associates, the signs, gestures, moods and ways of lovers 
constitute the subjects included in Erotics, which reached 
a high degree of perfection at the hands of Oriental poets 
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and critical thinkers. Sermeneutics, the philosophy of 
language, is another fa 9 ade of the composite edifice, com- 
prehending a consideration of the three-fold function of 
words and phrases, namely, denotation, indication and 
suggestion, and also of tatparya, according to some. All 
these, therefore, make up the ‘tangled skein’ to which the 
name Alanhara, and, from the eleventh century on- 
wards, Sahitya has been given. All these threads of 
investigation are not combined in all treatises. They 
are treated more or less fully in different treatises. Some 
of them are included, others, omitted. There are 
treatises devoted to one topic only ; others, again, of an 
original character, making up land-marks in the evolution 
of Sahitya, start new theories and ideas that are ultimately 
taken up into the ample flood. 


Classification of Sahitya Treatises. 

It is thus not difficult to group the several topics 
treated in the works on sahitya under a number of heads. 
They are six according to our enumeration and may be 
described as — 

(1) Mei'meneutics or the philosophy of language ; 

(2) Poetics ; 

(3) Rasa^ Theory — the counterpart of Esthetic 

studies in the West ; 

(4) Psychology of the pjmotions with special 

treatment of Erotics ; 

(6) Rhetoric', and (6) Dramaturgy. 

The published works that have been examined divide 
themselves into a number of categories according as they 
deal with one or more of these topics ; those that deal 
exclusively with one topic are included in categories that 
might be called simple ; if they deal with many, the 
categories to which they belong might be called composite. 
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Thus the works falling within the simple category of 
Poetics are : — 

I. (1) Ananda-vardhana's Dhvanyaloka. 

(2) B^ajasekhara’s Kavya-mlmebnsa. 

Both these are highly original works. The former is 
concerned with the establishment of the theory of Dhvani, 
and the latter, despite its avowed object of treating of 
literary criticism, gives multifarious interesting details 
that throw a flood of light on contemporary India, her 
geography, her social condition. 

(3) The Kavyakalpalata of Amarasinha is not 
concerned so much with the speculative problems of 
criticism as with the practice of versifiers ; it lays down 
practical rules for the turning out of verses. 

II. (4) Appaya Dikshita’s Vrili-vartika — an un- 
finished treatise dealing with the three-fold significance 
of language — is purely a work on Bermeneutics. 

III. The only specimen of an exclusively Dramaturgic 
work is 

(6) Rupa’s Nataka-Cixndrika. 

IV. Under the head of Erotics^ are to be included 
the following : — 

(6) Ruyyaka’s SahrdayalllS. 

(7) Bhanudatta’s Rasamanjarl. 

(8) SivarAma’s Basaratnahara. 

(9) Btlpa Gosvarai’s Ujjvalanilamani, and 


* The names Rhetoric and Poetics are used with considerable looseness in 
general. Rhetoric in Aristotle is concerned with prose literature, in its three 
divisions, pistis (means of persuasion), lexis (style) and taxis (arrangement) and in- 
cludes the treatment of figures of speech and the faults of style. 

* Schmidt in his Indtschen Rrotik enumerates the following rhetorical works 
as taking cognisance of Erotics: — AgnipurSjna, AlamkSrafiekhara, KftvyapradTpa, 
Kftvyftnn6ft8ana (YAgbhafa), KSvyalamkara (Rudra^a), Candrftloka, Da§arupa, 
Dhvanyftloka, Ndfiyalastra, Pratapai ndrf ya, RasagangAdhara, Rasataranginf, 
Rasamanjarl, RasaratnahSra, VAghhatAlamkAra, SringAratilaka, Sarasvati* 
ka 9 (habhara 9 a, Sahityakaumudi, SAhityadarpa^a, SahityasAra, 
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(10) Rapa Gosvami’s BhaktirasSmFtasindhu alscr 
claim inclusion in this class, but the Erotics, which they 
treat of, is a curious amalgam of the psychology of 
religious devotion and amatory sentiment. 

V. Rhetoric with special reference to figures of speech 
is represented by the following treatises : — 

(11) Udhhata’s Kavyalamkarasamgraha. 

(12) Kshemendra’s Aucityavicaracarca. 

(13) Ruyyaka’s Alamkarasarvasva. 

(14) Appaya Dikshita’s Kuvalayananda. 

(15) Visvesvara’s Alamkarakaustubha. 

(16) Visvesvara’s Kavindrakarnabbarana. 

Of these, Kshemendra’s Aucityavicaracarca aims at 
demonstrating that aucitya or propriety lies at the root 
of all the beauties of language, gmm, alamkara, etc., 
while Yisvesvara’s Kavlndrakar^abharaiia deals with 
acrostics. With these exceptions, the works included in 
the group given above are concerned with the treatment 
of the figures of speech. Of the composite varieties, we 
come across some treatises that combine in them the 
treatment of two topics, while there are others tliat with 
a larger scope address themselves to the consideration of 
nearly all the topics that pertain to the province of Sahitya. 

VI. Among these . 

(17) Jagannatha’s Rasagangadhara, 

one of the recent, as it is also one of the most powerfully 
suggestive works might be said even in its unfinished 
form, to constitute a class by itself. Its scope might be 
described as Eathebico-Rhetorioal as it deals with the 
figures of speech after some of the topics included in Sasa- 
discussions are disposed of. But there are two categories 
in which subjects with a natural affinity between them 
receive attention. These are the Poetico-Rhetorical, 
and the Esthetico-Fsychological classes respectively. The 

«5 
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boundaries of Poetics and Rhetoric touch each other at 
many points. 

VII. In the Poetico- Rhetorical are included : — 

(18) Bhamaha’s KavySlamkEra. 

(19) Dandin’s KavySdarsa. 

(20) Vamana’s Kavyalamkarasiitravrtti. 

(21) Rshemendra’s Kavikantbabhara^a. 

(22) Mahimabhatta’s Vyaktiviveka. 

(23) Appaya Bikshita’s Citramimansa. 

(24) ) Jagannatha’s Gitramimansakhandana. 

The Citramimansa does not deal with all the topics of 
B^hetoric but with the figures of speech only. 

Vallabhabhatta’s Alamkarakaumadi is a short mono- 
graph of very recent times, and is written on the same plan 
as the Kuvalayananda, with this peculiarity that all the 
illustrations bring in the name of Rama. 

The Alamkara-Manibara of Srikrishna Brahmacarin 
is a very modern production, and is, so far as it is published, 
found to be preoccupied with the figures of speech. 
There are two other treatises which, in addition to the 
topics that works of this category are concerned with, 
incorporate also discourses on the Rasa-Theory. These 
are : — 

(25) Kesava’s Alamkarasekhara. 

(26) Vagbhata’s Alamkara. 

VIII. The Pathetico-Psychological variety includes a 
number of works, two of which show the intrusion of other 
topics as well. The main category is represented by — 

(27) Rudrabhatta’s Sringdratilaka. 

(28) Bhs.nudatta*s Rasatarangi^I. 

(29) Rupa Goswami’s Ujjvalanllamapi. 

(30) Gangananda’s Karpabbushapa. 

(31) The DasarQpa of Dhanapjaya is not wholly drama- 
turgic, although the name itself would lead one to imagine 
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so. It is better regarded as dramaturgic with a large 
Esthetico-Psychologioal scope. 

(32) The Sarasvatl-ka^thabhara^a of Bhoja also be- 
longs to this variety, but it is not Dramaturgy, that is 
in its case the superadded topic but B-hetoric. 

IX. Last of all, there are the conprehensive treatises 
in which four or more than four of the topics are handled. 
At the head of this group by reason of chronological 
priority, if not for any other, stands — 

(33) Bharata’s Natyasastra. In this only 4 figures of 
speech are dealt with. Hermeneutics, the subtle dis- 
quisition on the property and power of language, has no 
place in it. 

(34) The Agnipurapia — the exact date of which is 
hardly ascertainable — despite its encyclopaedic character, 
leaves out Hermeneutics and the Psychology of the 
emotions. 

(36) Eudrata’s Kavyalamkara omits Hermeneutics and 
dramaturgy. 

(36) Vagbhata’s Kavyanusasana likewise excludes 
from its scope these two. 

(37) Mnmmata’s Kavyaprakasa set the type on which 
were moulded a number of treatises. II s comprehensive 
character is less than that of the Sahitya-davpaua by reason 
of the exclusion of the psychological portion and drama- 
turgy. The manner and contents of the Kavya-prakasa 
are followed in the works : — 

(38) VidySdhara’s Ekavall, and 

(39) Jayadeva’s Candraloka. 

(40) Hemcandra’s KavySnusasana is also concerned 
with four topics and leaves out Hermeneutics and 
Psychology. 

(41) Visvanatha’s Sahitya-darpaua embraces all the 
six topics, and is the most comprehensive of all in its 
scope. This distinction accounts for the vogue that it 
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has enjoyed in Bengal, although apart from its eclectic 
character, there, is little in it to commend it to critical 
readers. 

( 412 ) Kavikarpapura’s Alamkarakaustubha also em- 
braces all the topics with the exception of Dramaturgy. 

Acyuta Raya’s Sahitya-sava ^ is a work produced in the 
last century, and therefore lies outside the period which 
we have proposed to ourselves for survey. It is a very full 
treatise but leaves out di*amaturgy. In addition to the 
works which have been worked up into the foregoing 
scheme of classification, a number of treatises are known 
to have been printed sometime or other in the course of 
the last century. Some of them like the Sahitya-s5ra 
fall outside the limits of this survey. In tracing the 
evolution of the Sahitya literature, we propose to draw 
the line at the end of the 18th century. Poeticians have, 
no doubt, arisen since then, but their work is mostly of 
the nature of compilation. This description applies to 
the Kavya-dTpika of Kanticandra MukhopadhySya, and 
the Sabdartharatna of Taranatha Tarkavacaspati (1872) 
which is interesting by reason of the numerous passages 
incorporated in it from the Vakyapadiya of Bhartihari 
which M'as till then unpublished. The list of books 
that stand outside the limits of our survey by reason either 
of inaccessibility or of extreme modernness includes the 
following : — 

1. Abhinayadarpa^a — attributed to Nandikesvara. 

2. Alaijkarakaumudi — by Vallabhabhatta — a monograph 

of a few pages and a recent work. 


* Th© date of this work xi gathered from the following colophon to have been 
1763 Saka year*® 1831 A. C. — 

With a commentary by the author himielf, it has been pqbUsbed by 

thf Niraayaeagfara Prese, 
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3. Alaiikaracintamani — by Ajitasena Devayatlsvara — a 

work of the 10th Century. 

4. Alafl.karamuktavali — by Ramasudhivara son, of Ntsimha, 

with commentary Ratnasobhakara of Krsnasuri. 

6. Ala^karasarngraha — by Amrtananda. 

6. Alankarasutra — by Candrakanta Tarkala^kara — a work 

produced late in the 19th Century, 

7. Kavikarpatika — by Sankhadhara. 

8. Kavikalpalata of Devesvara or Devendra, son of Vag- 

bhata — a single Fasciculus of which was printed 
by the A. S. of Bengal. It is commented on by 
Suryakavi and Vecarama, 

9. Kavyacandrika — by Ramacandra Nyayavaglsa, son of 

Vidyanidhi, with the commentary of Jagadbandhu 
Tarkavagisha. 

10. Kavyadarpa^a — by Rajacuramani Diksita with com- 

mentary by Ravi Pandita. 

11. Kavyarasaya^am Nama Sandarbha — 1903, Calcutta. 

12. Kavyalankarasutra — by Yaskamuni with commentary 

of Akhilananda ^arma. 

13. Kuvalayanandakarika — by Ashadhara — which, as its 

name indicates, is a convenient manual based on 
Appaya’s work. 

14. Trivenika or ^abdatrivenika — by Ashadhara — a very 

brief monograph. 

15. Budharanjinl. 

16. Yasovantayas'obhusa^ia — by Pandita Ramakar^a. 

17. Rasamadhava — by Daji Sivaji Pradhana. 

*18<> Rasamimansa — with com. Chaya by Gangarama J5di 
of the 18th Century. 

19. Yrittala^kara — by Pandita Chavilal Suri of Nepal — 

evidently a recent work — 1907. 

20. Sringaratarangini — by Bharma Suri or Dharma Pan- 

dita with com. Maijidara of Malladi Lakshma^a Stlri 

21 . Sahityasangraha — by Kala. 
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Of these excepting those numbered 2, 6, 8 and 13 
the works have not been available. 


Other Topics discussed in Works on Sdhitya. 

On an examination of the treatises that have been 
generally termed B/hetorical or Poetico-rhetoi’ical, it is 
found that they are mainly pre-occupied with four topics, 
viz., the different kinds of style, the faults or blemishes 
of style, the beauties or qualities of style and the figures 
of speech. All these receive a concise treatment from 
Bharata, and this is to be expected at an incipient stage 
of literary criticism. Thenceforward a process of con- 
stantly increasing subtlety of classification reinforced the 
original number of terms and concepts. The qualities of 
style according to Bharata are ten — 

Bhamaha in his eagerness to establish the theory of 
as essential to poetry does not touch on the gunas. But 
Dandin and VSmana and Vagbhata recognise them. The 
Agnipur^na raises the number to nineteen and ranges 
them under three heads — verbal, ideal, and those that 
improve both the word and the sense. Thus the fashion 
for elaborate classification set in. Bhoja in the 

increases the number to 24. The desire to 
simplify, however, manifested itself from time to time. 
Thus Kshemendra lays down that the gu^as are merely 
the clarity or transparence of the words, of the sense, and 
of the poetic sentiment. Mammata’s dictum runs 
thus ^ I 

^fErT«n«( I ^ vmfkf i 

Vidyadhara in his Ekavall agrees with this view and 
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shows how the three include the rest. «r: 


The Qnrms and the TLltis. 

Of the styles {rllia) themselves which ultimately came 
to be recognised as three in number, we find no mention in 
Bharata who knows only the vrttis. The distinction 
between vrtti and riti can hardly be mistaken. Vritti, 
dramatic style, signifies the conduct of the piece, its 
atmosphere, the manner in which it is to proceed from 
start to finish. Blti on the other hand is structural device 
Clfh:, and, in the West, exhibits the varie- 
ties known as a loose style, a periodic style, etc. The occi- 
dental analogues to the three rltis Gauri, Vaidarbhl and 
Latl are referred to elsewhere. Bhamaha mentions Gauri 
and Vaidarbhl, and as to the other rltis remarks — 

Dr. Biihler’s conclusion as to the emergence of the 
Vaidarbhl and other styles during the first six centuries 
receives colour from Bhamaha’s way of dealing with the 
rlti. It is also confirmed by Dan^in’s verse — 

Thus premising, Danfiin in the next verse includes all the 
ten guifas enumerated by Bharata among the characteristics 
of his favourite style, while to the other style, Gauri, which 
he disparages, he ascribes 

and, as illustrations of the two styles, he furnishes 
in sharp contrast the following two sentences 
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fft fUfq qr fagR (Gaurl), and (Vaidarbhl). 

Dandin and VAmana were the great exponents of the rifi 
school — those that regard riti as the basis of poetry — 
as Vamana says — which might be likened 
to the view of a particular school of Western criticism 
according to which poetry is a matter of style. Vamana’s 
view is on all fours with Danciin’s. 

Thus Vamana says — 

After giving the characteristics of Panchali and Gaurla, 
he deprecates both of them in these words 

Gaurl and Panchali styles are to be cultivated as steps to 
the attainment of Vaidarbhl. The Agnipuraua mentions 
a fourth — Kudrata recognises three to the exclu- 
sion of Latl. The Kavya-prakasa uses a ditterent set of 
names ^siinf^airT, and^W^ respectively for Vaidar- 
bhl, Gaurl and Panchali. 


The Doskas or the Faults. 

The process of multiplication of species, however, is most 
marked in the evolution of doshas and alankaras — the 
faults and the figures of speech respectively. In the case 
of the former starting from Bbarata and coming down to 
Mammata one notices a series in almost arithmeltloal 
progression. Thus Bharata discovers ten varieties of 
faults in the stanza running thus : — 


fawif t BiTiaar?d«n: \ 
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Bahtin raises the number to 16 by drawing out agraT? ?^W 
si* varieties «irrafhft^, 

^«irfarft«l, and ; as for the rest, he 

is nearly at one with his predecessor Bhamaha who has 
the following categories in common viz. 

BiNra, ’Rtww, girnsr®, firef3(i,but ufhin^iT, 

three of the types mentioned by Bhama- 
ha — are not to be met with in Baigidin. The Agnipurana 
divides the faults into those that affect the word and those 
that affect the sense. Vamana goes a step further and looks 
upon the faults as falling into 4 classes viz, 

This basis of division is adopted and handed 
down by Iludrata,and Bhoja, till we come upon Kshemendra 
and. regard with relief the simplicity of his statement viz, 
ipn: — ^ ^ i The faults 

become numerous in Mammata’s exposition; they 
are 70, and are distributed in the following manner — 
those that affect the word being sixteen, those that vitiate 
the sentence counting 21, those affecting the sense and 
poetic sentiment respectively making up 23 and 10. 
When it is considered that the faults cease to be faults and 
become positive graces, or in other words, as Longinus 
held, " there are hardly any faults in se and per se,” 
one is irresistibly tempted to hold with Quintilian — “It is 
often difficult to distinguish faults from figures of speech.” 


The Figures of Speech. 

•'The ritis and the guiias have received the measure of 
attention, to which they are entitled, from Orientalists. 
It was only the other day that a paper was read at the Con- 
ference of Orientalists held at Poona on the gnnas. The 
Sabd&lankaras were also treated from the stand-point of 
historical development by Mr. Kane in the Indian Anti- 
quary, 1912. In this article Mr. Kane dealt with the 
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various bases of division of the AlaQ.kSras, but restricted 
himself principally to the consideration of the verbal figures 
of speech. The Arthalarnkaras have not yet received a 
similar treatm<'nt. This is best done with the help of tables 
showing the way in which' the Arthalankaras increased in 
number and variety from the time of Bharata who 
recognized only three viz. and to the end 

of the 18th Century. 

Modes oj Glassification. 

Apart from the formal division into and 
which is tacitly accepted by Bhamaha and DamJin as the 
only mode of division, Indian rhetoricians have 
attempted classification of figures of speech according to 
their essential affinities and disparities. The Agnipura^a, 
in the verse — 

’amrovn i 

says that, of these eight, ^r^q and represent two 

classes,— ^iq[q[ manifesting two varieties fiiqi and 
and four varieties one of which is qnnn. The other 

six signify individual types. The Agnipura^a recognises 
the mixed variety Upama in the Agnipura^a 

is exhibited in 18 forms, and in Da^din in 21. 

Vamana in beginning the second adhyaya of the 
fourth adhikaratia says qra<3r^WqiKTqit TT^PT: I 
thus expressing one of the basal truths of Rhetoric. All 
the other figures of speech are treated by him as cons- 
tituting the varied manifestations of Upama — *3q'<Kiqqq|., 
There is no advance in the matter of classification in 
Udbhata. Budrata exhibits a new mode of division — 

But all the same he defines and illustrates a number of 
these others that fall outside his four main classes. 
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The figures of speech, according to Bhoja, are of three 
kinds — verbal, ideal and both verbal and ideal, each 
variety including 24 types. Thus the last ^two varieties 
which make up the arthalankaras number 48 among 
which he includes the fire pra^mnaa, and 

being excepted). Each of 
these 48 is subdivided into a number of varieties. 
Neither the two Vagbhatas nor Mamraata attempt a 
classification other than the twofold formal division. 
Ruyyaka attempted a classification of the figures 
of speech (of sense) distinguishing them according 
as they are based on resemblance, opposition 

or contrast, chain-arrangement, 

a hidden meaning, and 

universal, poetic and logical convention, and 

collocation and commixture of figures. Vidyadhara and 
after him Vidyanatha virtually go upon the same principle 
of classification although the latter is a bit more circums- 
tantial than the author of the Ekavall. 

This classification slightly modified has been used to 
accommodate the 100 figures of Candraloka. 

Kesava’s Alankara-sekhara reduces the perplexing 
multifariousness of individual figures to 14 — 
and 13 others with familiar names.* 

Dapdin puts forth and ^ and as 

additional types. Of these is recognised by Vamana as 
well. Rudrata’s list includes TRI, 

5fi^, ^ and 

Among the 48 primary kinds of figures that Bhoja 

rewgnises are to be found and 

the six pramdrwjS, Mammata does not deny recognition to 
while he disputes the claim of 

and to distinct mention as they are 

* Wf, evifw, Mttr, fiwmr, 
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devoid of or poetic charm. Mammata includes 

certain figures of speech, in others recognised by 
himself and totally repudiates others.* vrqi iw ivi, 
vnnaPC occur in the earlier Yagbhata, the son of Nemi, 
while the later Vsgbhata recognizes vniEr» vrilT> 

Vif WT, W?ia?nR, and and vrijinsT 

are admitted by Hemacandra while cmmmna is recognis- 
ed by Mammata Ruyyaka, VidySnatha, Viswanatha, 
Visweswara and Baladeva. The Frataparudra further 
mentions The Sahityadarpa^a has the 

additional varieties known as and fsi^. In Jayade- 

va’s Oandraloka the large total of 100 appears for the 
first time including a variant of ftgzir. Appaya’s 

Kuvalayananda, though for the most part based on 
Gandraloka, proceeds a few steps further in the multiplica- 
tion of figures. Fifteen figures of speech that are briefly 
mentioned by Candraloka and not illustrated by him like the 
others are fully treated by Appaya. These are 

and the eight pra- 

mat^lamkaras — vr5TCR, vmrq 

and Appaya’s own additions are 

Collocation and Commixture. 

Da^diii admits two varieties of Vamana 

uses the term # 9 %. Both Samariati and Sankara appear 
for the first time in Udbhata. As to the commixture 
of figures, very picturesque language is used by Rheto- 
ricians. The ideas contained in those similes were retained 
by subsequent Rhetoricians, though in more logical 
language. Thus Bhoja brings in the similes — 

• e.g. Qiunn 1“ includes in <8q*n, in 

and in i ji dt fas in •o'i bo on. (vicie Jbalkikavas Sdition of 

mwawnn.) 







